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AKING up the subject of the de- 
mands that are likely to be made 
upon sociologists in the future, I 

am confident that no sociologist of stand- 
ing is of the opinion that sociology as a 
creative science should be abandoned in 
order that all sociologists may throw their 
energies wholeheartedly into the cause of 
social reconstruction. That would be 
disastrous—from more standpoints than 
one. The only reason that the sociol- 
ogists might hope to make a worthwhile 
contribution to social reconstruction now 
is that they, in common with the econ- 
omists, political scientists, and others, 
have in the past devoted their energies to 
the scientific study and analysis of society 


* Reprints of Questions for Sociology; An Informal 
Round Table Symposium, pp. 165-223 of this issue, 
may be secured for twenty-five cents postpaid from 
Socian Forces, Chapel Hill, North Carolina.— 
Editors. 
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and have come in a measure to understand 
social processes. But, like the other social 
scientists, they still have much to learn. 
Even while they help in reconstruction 
they should study carefully the changes 
that are taking place in society. Perhaps 
one of the best things all social scientists 
could do would be to study the present 
social depression and its concomitants 
carefully. In my opinion this might best 
be done while attempting to assist in its 
cure. While the advocacy of social and 
economic and political reforms may in 
some degree disqualify the social sicentist 
for a truly objective analysis of the social 
situation, it is even more true that he 
cannot understand the situation ade- 
quately without close participation in it. 


I 


I believe, therefore, that one of the 
best contributions the administration at 
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Washington could make to the solution of 
the present depression would be to con- 
stitute a Social Science Commission to 
study the present social and economic 
situation and to make a report thereon, 
with recommendations for handling it. 
I believe this commission should be sub- 
divided into subcommissions corresponding 
to the several major social sciences in- 
cluded and that each subcommission, 
under its own chairman, should prepare 
its own report and recommendations, and 
that these should be published, without 
political censorship or intimidation. After 
this work by the separate subcommissions 
was finished it should be the function of 
the commission chairmen and of other 
selected commissioners to harmonize the 
several reports and recommendations and 
to weld them into a single report, with 
recommendations to the president and Con- 
gress, and to the several state and city 
governments. However, I should urge 
that the commission as a whole should 
accept this final report by majority vote 
before it should be submitted to the presi- 
dent and other authorities concerned. 
The reason I recommend the immediate 
publication of all subcommittee reports 
made by the several social sciences sepa- 
rately is that the public may have the 
uncensored reports of these subcommittees 
in detail before it when the harmonized 
report of the commission as a whole also 
comes before it. This plan should work 
against the unwarranted suppression of 
any important facts or recommendations 
in the final united report. 

I of course assume that the members of 
this commission would be chosen solely 
on the basis of their ability to make con- 
tributions and wholly without partisan 
favor or prejudice. For this reason I 
should not recommend that the members 
be picked either by politicians or by 
““trusted’’ representatives of the several 
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social science groups. Perhaps some ade- 
quate and equitable method for their 
selection through the national social 
science associations could be worked out, 
although due care would have to be ex- 
ercised even thus to avoid the undue in- 
fluence of friendly and self-seeking cliques 
and partisanship. The best politicians in 
these associations, as in professional poli- 
tics, are not usually the ablest men from 
a scientific point of view. 

I am, of course, aware that some critics 
will object to the proposal here made on 
the ground that the plan is too clumsy 
and that it would take too long to get 
results. I realize that we need results 
quickly, but I think the quickest way to 
secure them is to work on a firm founda- 
tion of ascertained fact. The present ad- 
ministration has given us an excellent, 
but deplorable, example of acting on 
‘“‘inspired’’ and half-thought-out plans 
which have done little or nothing to cure 
the depression. I am, of course, not 
recommending a commission to be made 
up of the sort of members who make 
commissions ends in themselves and re- 
sults secondary. That is why I suggest 
that the commission be chosen as care- 
fully and as wisely as possible from the 
standpoint of (1) the ability of its mem- 
bers to generalize the present social and 
economic situation and (2) their willing- 
ness and courage to make recommendations 
for whatever fundamental changes in our 
present system they consider necessary 
and possible. I believe such a commission 
could be completed in January, 1935, and 
that it could have its report and recom- 
mendations ready for the congress that 
would meet in January, 1936. Any pre- 
liminary and partial reports that could be 
made available earlier should of course 
be sent to the president and the various 
bodies and authorities concerned. I be- 
lieve this early action would be possible 
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if the right members were chosen—mem- 
bers who already have a fundamental 
grasp of the social situation. I believe 
there are many such in all the social 
sciences. I am not, of course, proposing 
to make the commission a place for the 
education of aspiring social scientists who 
might be chosen on a political or friendly 
basis of selection. 

I should suggest, furthermore, that, if 
such a commission should be appointed, 
the several national social science asso- 
ciations should so plan their 1935 general 
programs as to make the reports outlined 
above the subjects of discussion at their 
December meetings. This would have the 
advantage of familiarizing the general 
memberships of these associations with 
the facts and needs of the present situation 
and also, possibly, of developing other 
data and recommendations of value to the 
government. 

I would further suggest that the social 
science commission proposed should be 
continued indefinitely, but with a member- 
ship sufficiently flexible as to secure the 
best advisory results in the way of ability 
and independence of thought. As a per- 
manent advisory agency it should prove to 
be of the greatest aid to responsible gov- 
ernment. It should, in fact, prove to be 
of the greatest possible service to intelli- 
gent and responsible good government, if 
the commission were carefully chosen for 
ability and courage and wisely and in- 
telligently used by government. 

Finally, if the government will not 
sanction and call into existence by proper 
means such an advisory commission of the 
social sciences, I should propose that the 
several national social science associa- 
tions should undertake its establishment 
and support on their own initiative and 
secure what aid they can from Congress 
for publication and support. The com- 
mission could then provide the govern- 


ment with its findings, and the govern- 
ment could use or reject them as it saw 
fit. Ultimately it would in all probability 
be compelled by public opinion to make 
an intelligent and honest use of these 


findings. 


II 


So much for my proposals for corporate 
services on the part of the sociologists in 
their endeavor to aid in solving the prob- 
lems of the present social and economic 
situation. I should like now to outline 
certain steps to be undertaken by sociolo- 
gists in their personal capacities, or with 
the codperation of the corporate organiza- 
tions with which they might be con- 
nected. First, I wish to suggest certain 
changes of orientation in investigation and 
teaching. I am not urging that other 
lines of investigation or that courses in 
other subject matters belonging to sociol- 
ogy should be discontinued. 1am merely 
suggesting that certain phases of the sub- 
ject of sociology very important for the 
present social situation are now too much 
neglected and that they should therefore 
receive greater attention from the socio- 
logical investigator. I shall have to refer 
the interested reader to Chapter I of Part 
I of The Fields and Methods of Sociology, 
edited by me in the past year (1933-1934), 
for a fuller statement than I can give here 
of the classification of the several subject 
matters of the special sociological sciences. 

First of all, more atention should be 
given in this country to the Sociology of 
Economic Relations. In England the dis- 
tinguished names of John A. Hobson, 
A. C. Pigou, Hartley Withers, Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, R. H. Tawney, 
G. D. H. Cole, and S. G. Hobson—not to 
mention others—have been connected with 
the study of such of these wider social and 
economic problems as are not treated 
specifically under the heading of conven- 
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tional economics. In fact, such problems 
as those of poverty and relief, social wel- 
fare, the standard of living, profits and 
social service, the function of capitalism 
in civilization, collective ownership and 
control, wages and welfare, child labor 
and child welfare, conditions of work, and 
social reform can be treated adequately 
only fromasociological standpoint. Most 
of these and similar subjects are now han- 
dled but lightly and incidentally in our 
colleges and universities. Most of the 
writing on these themes in this country is 
of a semi-popular or even of a journalistic 
character. In fact, only a bare handful 
of teachers in our universities are prima- 
rily concerned with any of these subjects. 
They should be among the most carefully 
cultivated of all sociological themes. 
Theoretical sociologists interested in re- 
search in this field could and should also 
render an important service by devoting 
their attention to the invention of indexes 
of social well being so that it would be 
possible to chart the course of general 
public welfare at least as accurately as the 
course of economic welfare. 

A second general phase of sociology now 
too much neglected is that branch of social 
psychology which we call collective psy- 
chology. Bagehot, Tarde, LeBon, Sig- 
hele, and Ross made some splendid early 
contributions to the field, but in late 
years it has suffered in comparison with 
the individual aspects of social psy- 
chology. The rise of popular and class 
movements to the front rank of the world’s 
attention since the World War—and es- 
pecially of mass movements of a psycho- 
social character in Russia, Italy, Germany, 
Japan, and elsewhere—now demands a 
closer study of the factors behind these 
processes and a scientific analysis of the 
processes themselves. Only one of the 
phases of this field of collective psy- 
chology, that is, propaganda, is now being 
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given anything like adequate attention 
by American sociologists. Political psy- 
chology is being investigated with some 
degree of interest in a few universities. 
But the social psychology of the consumer 
and of laboring and employing classes 
represents almost entirely neglected fields. 
Here is a splendid opportunity going al- 
most wholly to waste both to make 
exceptional contributions to sociological 
science and to the solution of pressing 
social problems. This neglect is all the 
more serious because many of our social 
and administrative problems cannot be 
solved without adequate knowledge along 
these very lines. 

A third field of sociological science that 
is only partly tilled is that of social organi- 
zation, with its important corollary sub- 
ject of social institutions. The same may 
be said of a fourth important field, that of 
social control. Scarcely any phases of 
sociology are more important for modern 
life than these two, or than a fifth socio- 
logical field which we may call social 
conflict. Here and there courses have 
been started in our universities in these 
three subjects and investigation of a 
cognate character is moderately under 
way. Yet the knowledge that should 
come from such investigation and teach- 
ing is wholly indispensable both to the 
citizen and to the social worker and ad- 
ministrator in a modern state. These 
subjects lie at the very heart of modern 
community life. 


Ill 


The second type of individual contribu- 
tion that might be made by the sociol- 
ogist I shall outline very briefly, because 
some of your other contributors to this 
symposium may be able to speak more to 
the point than I can. I am, however, 
strongly convinced that we are greatly 
in need of certain changes in our mode of 
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training people in our schools and in life 
generally for the performance of their 
social functions, whether these be private 
or public in character. Too long have we 
labored under the delusion that it is suffi- 
cient to give people merely a general 
cultural training and leave to them the 
task of picking up the skilled performance 
of their duties in life wherever and how- 
ever they may. Among other things, we 
need more training in methods of practical 
analysis and investigation of social prob- 
lems and situations. The invention of the 
social indexes previously referred to would 
help greatly in this connection. Almost 
no one at the present time is adequately 
instructed in efficient and intelligent meth- 
ods of viewing situations and problems 
and of analyzing them in such a way as to 
regulate their own behavior intelligently 
with reference to them. Wespend a great 
deal of time in our schools teaching people 
how to look at a sentence, a paragraph, 
an essay, or a book, and how to get the 
most out of these. Is it not equally im- 
portant that we instruct people how to 
see and master a social situation? 

There should also be more training of 
people in the sociology, as well as in the 
social psychology, of group adminis- 
tration. Our administrators are now in- 
structed almost exclusively in the politics 
and economics of administration. The 
sociological angles are equally, if not 
more, important. Since administration 
is one of the large services of modern life, 
such social and psycho-social training for 
the function would give us a much better 
administrative system. 

If I may speak of social work training 
in this connection, I would urge that it 
should be expanded much more widely in 
the direction of the training of group 
workers than is now the fact. Present 
social work instruction is given over al- 
most exclusively to the forming of case 
workers. Case work has an important 


function in society if properly performed, 
but with the present very heavy case 
loads which social workers carry there is 
little opportunity for effective case work. 
It may also be said that most case work 
must always continue to remain largely 
palliative. Group work, on the other 
hand, could be so organized and controlled 
as to produce personalities in clients 
fitted for a much more adequately auton- 
omous and effective participation in the 
affairs of life and also to provide a specific 
environmental set-up in which such re- 
juvenated or normalized personalities 
could be made to function adequately. 
This sort of group work would be capable 
of almost unlimited expansion once it 
received adequate encouragement and 
proper direction. 

A fourth proposal that should be made 
in this connection is that social reform 
should be more emphasized in the 
programs of social work and social wel- 
fare organizations than working with 
individuals. Social work is now where 
medicine was two or three generations 
ago, as far as its ideals and outlook upon 
practice are concerned. At that time 
medicine had no greater vision than toseek 
to cure the patient once he had become ill. 
As yet it had not grasped the larger mis- 
sion of prevention and public health. 
Today, medicine is rapidly advancing to 
the status of a socialized technology, and 
we may ulsimately expect it to favor a 
régime of medical insurance and social 
service, in which medicine will be social- 
ized in the way that teaching has already 
been. But so far the social worker has 
not grasped the idea that prevention of 
social ills through social legislation and 
administrative controls is better for the 
individual and a greater contribution on 
the part of the social worker than the 
administration of relief and of personality 
inflation. 

Finally, I should like to see more sociol- 
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ogists in administrative and policy form- sociology and have the sociological view- 
ing positions under the government. point. There are hundreds and thousands 
£ Trained sociologists should make splendid of other positions, local, state, and 
bd: legislators and administrators. Police national, which could better be filled by 
4 chiefs should be picked fromamongtrained sociologists than by others. Perhaps in 
criminologists. Wardens of public penal time we may be able to persuade our 
and correctional institutions should be governments and the people of this fact. 
trained penologists and sociologists in- In the meantime, we might in the uni- 
stead of experienced politicians. I look versities and elsewhere, give to the train- 
Bo! forward with longing to the time when ing in theory and in practice received by 
t the secretaries of War, Labor, and the individuals a slant in these several di- 
Interior will be adequately trained in rections. 
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The changes and potential changes in is fostering necessitate a new analysis of 
economic organization which the NIRA _ the accompanying social phenomena, and 
has brought about or may bring about will in so far as possible the characteristics of 
produce a variety of sociological phe- the new phenomena should be subjected 
nomena. The codes are bringing about to quantitative study for the purpose of 
new social groups with altered functions estimating the amount of social change 
and possibilities of interaction. Codépera- which has occurred and will occur.' 
tive activity is given an impetus, conflicts 1 The National Industrial Recovery Act is declared 
have arisen already and will continue to to be ‘‘an act to encourage national industrial re- 
arise and accommodation among groups is covery, to foster fair competition and to provide for 
everywhere in process. It is inevitable the construction of certain useful public works, and 


; : : for other purposes.’’ This act provides for the estab- 
that this new group-forming force which ,. RAS 
lishment of administrative agencies, the preparation 


has been introduced into American life of codes of fair competition, and the planning of 
: will have its effects on attitudes and per- public works. In this paper we shall be concerned 
"7 sonality. The traditional attitude of in- only with that part of the NIRA which relates to 

| dividualistic behavior in business is being industry andthe NRA. The statement of the purpose 


; | : . ; . . of the act indicates the broad possibilities of social 
changed into a coGperative attitude; it ; be , 
and economic reorganization to achieve the desired 


may by no means be the identical attitude ends. The National Recovery Administration with 
which the socialist thinks of in the ‘‘co- its three advisory boards came to be the central 
ra operative commonwealth.’’ More likely organization for the development and administration 
it will be a derivative attitude which of “odes of fair competition, including specific labor 


. uss ere rovisions. Similar industries have been gathered 
carries with it the folkways of individual- i i 
up and given rules of operation; these rules have 


ism and is a direct growth from the  qsuyally been worked out by members of the industry 
historical situation. Quantitative changes concerned, though the Administrator has the power 
in social factors are going on; these re- in the name of the President to make suggestions and 


quire appraisal and measurement, with ‘°° revise specific parts of the codes. Thus, the degree 
> 


os :; . of competition between units of the same industry has 
which statistics will be particularly con- egret ! 
been reduced, and for this partial elimination of com- 


cerned. The widespread and basic changes petition has been substituted a measure of regulation 
in economic organization which the NIRA by the industry itself with the government as a sort of 
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Much of the work which the sociologist 
has done in the past will have to be done 
over, because new data are accumulating 
which require study. He is called upon 
now to apply his tools to analysis of new 
problems, the number and extent of which 
can only be known after much investiga- 
tion is completed. The remainder of this 
paper is intended only to suggest some of 
the areas in which research may be done. 


I 


The work of the sociologist in the wake 
of the NRA may be considered first from 
a general point of view. There are two 
ways of approaching the problem: first, a 
sociological explanation of the origin of 
the movement which eventuated in the 
NRA, and, second, the social effects which 
are resulting from its operation. The 
first one of these is historical, and the 
other is contemporary social analysis, 
involving all of the techniques in the 
sociological tool kit. 

The explanation of how an historical 
event came about is always complicated, 
and the origin of the NRA, as a part of the 
machinery of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, is as entangled in the psycho-social 
web as any major historical event is likely 
to be. Economists have noted for a 
long time that economic power was con- 
centrating in fewer hands, and political 
scientists and sociologists have shown 
that the American social order has been 
tending toward greater centralization. 
Pioneer days ended some time ago. The 





umpire. The trade association usually worked out 
the code which was approved with or without revi- 
sion by the President; thus, the trade association 
through the new code authority set up came to be a 
quasi-governmental agency. Section 7-a of the NIRA 
provided that labor should have the right to organize 
and to bargain collectively through representatives 
of its own choosing. This, briefly, is the new align- 
ment of industria] groups which has been created by 
the NIRA. 


country has been in process of becoming a 
solidified nation through the multiplica- 
tion of common interests, the improve- 
ment in means of communication and 
transportation, the increased circulation 
of newspapers and periodicals, universal 
public school education and the motion 
picture. For more than a generation 
public supervision over economic ac- 
tivities has been growing. State legis- 
latures have created power commissions, 
railroad commissions and public utility 
commissions, and they have passed numer- 
ous laws affecting sanitation and control 
of crop pests. Congress made its most 
important beginning in economic super- 
vision when it created the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; since that time 
it has given increased power to the Com- 
mission and has created other agencies 
which in some measure tell the business 
man what he can or cannot do. The Fed- 
eral courts have shown a ‘‘liberal”’ atti- 
tude toward cases involving business in 
relation to the public welfare; this has 
been notably true in the case of the Su- 
preme Court in the opinions written by 
Justices Holmes, Brandeis, Stone, and 
and Cardozo. The right of a business man 
to consign the interests of the public to 
the nether regions has been circumscribed 
since the end of the nineteenth century by 
both court decisions and statutes. 

The NRA, as previsioned in the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, represents a 
sudden jump forward in this tendency 
toward centralization of power and the 
integration of the fragments of an industry 
into a functioning whole. In its practical 
form it was the brain child of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and his advisors. It appeared 
in an emergency. The boldness of the 
conception and the urgent need for some 
action to turn despair into hope combined 
to make it acceptable to the public. In 
the course of time it may be found that 
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the NRA, aside from spreading work 
among a larger number of persons, con- 
tributed little to economic recovery; its 
significance lies in the new orientation 
which it has given, if it becomes per- 
manent, to economic organization. 

Each of the codes pulls together the 
individual units of an industry, creates 
regional and state code authorities, and 
establishes at the top a national code 
authority on which various government 
representatives sit. The codes set forth 
the conditions under which members of 
the industry may operate, and this code 
requires approval from the President of 
the United States. Even though the 
codes are far from effective, the fact of 
government intervention represents a ma- 
jor change in economic organization in 
this country. Much of the same thing 
has existed in Europe for a good many 
years. The cartels are not greatly differ- 
ent from industries organized under a 
code, except that some cartels were in- 
ternational. Wage scales have been fixed 
in Germany for a considerable time, and 
security of tenure by the worker has been 
a fact in Germany also; the National Labor 
Compliance Officer of the NRA is the 
official in the United States who is sup- 
posed to see to it that labor has a similar 
security in the United States. Thus, the 
NRA represents a step toward social 
solidarity. But social solidarity is not 
achieved by fiat, by the enactment of a 
statute, nor by the creation of an adminis- 
trative organization; it comes through 
slow experience in an organization which 
favors the development of correlated emo- 
tions and habits of thought and action. 
The sociologist will find the beginnings of 
this adventure in solidarity a fruitful 
subject of study. 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
the NRA is the socio-psychological factor 
in the selection of leaders. To put it ab- 


stractly, here is an opportunity for the 
study of the selectivity of situation and 
attitude. A practical situation, like an 
economic crisis, concerning which some- 
thing must be done, stimulates an attitude 
(compounded of experience, knowledge, 
and general temperament) which neces- 
sitates a purpose that in turn eventuates 
in plans for action—many more or less 
irrelevant actions may be invented, it is 
needless to say, and the creation of the 
NRA may be one of those extra-curricular 
inventions; it may turn out to be wholly 
reform and in no sense a relief measure. 
Plans for action determine the kind of 
technical and administrative personnel 
which will be assembled. The attitude 
of the leader, that is, the President, was 
all important for the sequence of events. 
In a crisis situation what plans are adopted 
depend upon the attitude, the intelligence, 
the available energy and the resourceful- 
ness of the responsible executive. 

No one doubts the intelligence of the 
former Chief Executive, and the social 
trends study which he sponsored will re- 
main a monument to his intelligence, but 
he was hampered, first, by an inability to 
act in new directions and, second, by a 
divided Congress. He chose advisors who, 
like himself, fell back upon the shibboliths 
of a passing age and a naive faith in the 
natural goodness of the existing social 
order. The preface which he wrote to 
Recent Social Trends reflects a deep fear of 
what the study disclosed. He saw the 
old order crumbling, but he could do 
nothing to organize social forces for the 
creation of a new synthesis. Lacking a 
positive attitude, he could not draw to 
himself advisers with initiative and 
energy, because they would be only 
another threat to his social philosophy. 
Mr. Roosevelt presented a contrast to 
him at almost every point. He united 
the country behind him in his first execu- 
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tive act. He drew about him advisers 
and assistants who thought and felt as 
he did. When it came time to propose 
the NIRA to Congress, there was no ques- 
tion but that it would be passed; the 
country accepted his leadership in a new 
adventure, and a resurgence of energy and 
hope followed immediately. It seems to 
the writer that this situation offers rare 
opportunity for a scientific case study of 
the nature of leadership. 

The second general viewpoint from 
which the NRA may be studied is that of 
its social effects. Any new social agency, 
institution or organization has a multi- 
plicity of effects which no amount of 
careful analysis can predict except in their 
broadest outlines. The conditions of busi- 
ness contact and social labor have been 
changed. Attitudes long held: unimpor- 
tant or suppressed may now become pri- 
mary. Group relations are altered, and 
new ones are brought into existence. 
For the first time, the employer finds it 
necessary to ask a government official 
how many hours he can work his em- 
ployees, and he finds it necessary to pay 
the minimum wages which his code pre- 
scribes, or he may have pressure from his 
code authority brought to bear upon him 
and a civil suit brought by the employee 
for back wages. The enforcement of the 
codes, if it is done seriously, will disclose 
the true inwardness of rugged individual- 
ism through the degree of compliance 
which is obtained. When the writer was 
serving as Labor Compliance Officer of the 
NRA for Indiana, a coal dealer once com- 
plained about the unfair competition of 
the large coal dealers in his city. He was 
advised to organize the small dealers and 
make a collective protest to the code 
authority. He replied that that would 
require sending some one to Washington, 
which they could easily pay for, but the 
tub would come when an effort was made 
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to select some one to go. Every small 
dealer would want the trip. 

The effects of the NRA are not going to 
appear as pure economic - consequences; 
they are going to be complicated by all 
kinds of irrelevant personal and group 
motives. The success of the NRA and 
its acceptance or ultimate rejection may 
hinge upon considerations without eco- 
nomic importance. The redistribution of 
wages which the codes bring about 
changes the purchasing power of families 
which will be reflected in their habits as 
consumers. Section 7-a has given labor 
a prestige in its own eyes which it never 
had before; the effect of that seems to be 
to increase the number of labor disputes 
and to give labor a self-respect which it 
could not have had previously. If the 
NRA becomes permanent and functions 
approximately as the NIRA and the codes 
provide, the definition of the citizen as 
producer, consumer, and worker will 
become sharper and will necessitate more 
careful consideration of the balance of 
power among these functional groups, to 
all of which any one person belongs at 
different times. The definition of these 
major economic interests will be followed 
by a variety of phenomena which are of 
sociological interest. 


II 


In order to indicate more clearly what 
the demands upon the sociologist may be, 
it is desirable to outline briefly a few of 
the specific problems which, to use a 
constitutional phrase, are affected with a 
sociological interest. It will be obvious 
that none of these problems is exclusively 
sociological, but it seems to the writer 
that all of them have sociological aspects. 
As illustrations of this point the following 
specific problems are mentioned: (1) en- 
forced coéperation; (2) the standard of 
living; (3) use of leisure time; (4) the 
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future of handicapped workers; (5) social 
aspects of technology; (6) organized labor; 
(7) the small business unit; and (8) 
‘normal unemployment.’’ There are 
many other problems which might be 
enumerated, but these are sufficiently sug- 
gestive of the work which the sociologist 
might well do. 

The coéperative movement has never 
gained much strength in the United States. 
At its best it had only about two million 
members, and among this number were 
many duplications. There are individual 
organizations of consumers and of pro- 
ducers which have had signal success, but 
the average American citizen has not re- 
sponded to this type of social activity to 
anything like the extent which is common 
in Great Britain, Germany, and the 
Scandinavian countries. The NRA is not 
bringing about the type of folk codpera- 
tion which is common in Denmark, but 
the codes provide codperation at certain 
points among the producers which has 
not existed before. Assuming the con- 
stitutionality of the NIRA, the interests 
of labor as labor are supported by law, 
and the employer is required to think of 
the interest of his employees as well as to 
consider profits. The chances are good 
that the NRA in time will guarantee labor 
a larger proportion of the gross profit of 
industry than it has had hitherto. Cor- 
respondingly, the stockholders and the 
management will receive somewhat less. 
That is, enforced codperation will bring 
about some redistribution of income. 

If there is any marked redistribution of 
income, the standard of living of families 
will be affected. In some cases it will 
improve, and in others the potential 
standard of living, at least, will be re- 
duced. An important manufacturer in 
Indiana remarked to the writer recently 
that the number of millionaires indicated 
by the income tax returns has been greatly 


reduced by the depression and that it is 
likely to stay reduced. He was not dis- 
turbed about this probable fact. In so far 
as the NRA helps to bring about impor- 
tant shifts in purchasing power, the 
standard of living of individuals and 
families is altered. A more even dis- 
tribution of purchasing power, achieved 
without disturbing a sufficient differential 
as a reward to initiative and ability, will 
promote economic stability and, corre- 
spondingly, social stability. It will in- 
crease the sense of security felt by the 
average Citizen. 

The codes actually create a working day 
somewhat shorter than obtained before 
the depression. For several decades the 
average length of the working day and 
working week has been slowly declining. 
The NIRA commits the country to expect- 
ing this trend and by implication raises 
the question of the utilization of leisure 
time. The employed worker will have 
more time in which to spend his income. 
The social possibilities of this fact are 
great both for good and for harm. The 
American citizen has never been known for 
his capacity to use leisure time as well as 
the European; the work tradition of the 
Puritan has made him think that toadmit 
joyousness and a care free attitude in his 
idle hours was sinful. Consequently, he 
has devised all kinds of ways to absorb 
the non-working hours, many of which 
resemble work and few of which include 
consideration of the fine arts to the extent 
found in Europe. Increased leisure time 
might be followed by a growing use of 
the fine arts and, therefore, by increased 
creativity in this field of human interest. 
The conservation movement has been 
given an impetus by the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, and increased facilities for 
outdoor recreation are becoming available 
throughout the country. There are many 
ways of utilizing leisure time for the 
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growth of personality of the citizen and for 
making a happier people. On the other 
hand, we know that crime is associated 
with idleness. So the sociologist will 
be interested in the problem of leisure 
time both as to its positive promise of a 
fuller life and as to its negative possibility 
of creating social problems of a serious 
nature. 

The aggregate number of handicapped 
workers in the country is large. No one 
knows just how many there are or to what 
degree they are handicapped. This classi- 
fication of workers and potential workers 
includes the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
the crippled, the aged, the mildly neurotic, 
and the mentally deficient. Probably a 
majority of these groups are now receiving 
relief. The codes usually specify that 
not over five or ten per cent of the em- 
ployees in a plant can be sub-standard and 
receive less than the code wages. The 
following illustration will indicate the 
seriousness of this problem. A consider- 
able number of small industries in the 
country have been operated by old meth- 
ods or old machinery with a large per- 
centage of sub-standard workers who were 
paid wages commensurate with their 
ability to produce. An overall factory in 
Indiana employed none but sub-standard 
workers. When the Labor Compliance 
Officer informed the owner that he could 
have only five per cent of such workers, he 
replied that he would be forced to close 
his plant. He was told that that was his 
problem and that, unless the national 
code authority would grant an exception 
in his case, he would have to conform or 
close his plant. At the time the writer 
was serving as Labor Compliance Officer, 
there were several hundred applica- 
tions from Indiana employers to employ 
substandard workers. In each case the 
individual must be licensed after an 
examination by a physician. The situa- 
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tion was undoubtedly similar in other 
industrial states. Hence, it is easy to see 
how the NRA is going to emphasize the 
problem of the handicapped. 

Certain social questions of importance 
arise in connection with technology. It 
has been amply shown how rapid the 
trend is toward mechanization of every 
possible industrial process. Productivity 
per man-hour has steadily increased during 
the last generation, and the depression did 
not check this development. It is not 
possible to estimate with any degree of 
reliability the amount of increase in 
productivity per man-hour during the 
depression, but guesses have been made 
that national production as high as 1929 
could be attained with three or four 
million persons unemployed at the present 
time. Union labor sometimes objects to 
the installation of machines which reduce 
the number of employees, and the Labor 
Compliance Office of the NRA has had 
many such complaints from non-union 
labor also. This opposition to machines 
is reflected in some of the codes. For ex- 
ample, the following statement appears 
in the code of the Cotton Garment In- 
dustry, Article IV, Section I: ‘‘No changes 
in piece-rates and no increases in the 
amount of production or work of week 
workers shall be made for the purpose of 
evading the benefits to manufacturing 
employees prescribed by this Code in 
respect of wages and hours of employ- 
ment.’’ On the basis of this statement 
some 20 complaints were filed by former 
employees of a single plant in Indiana; 
they charged that new machines had been 
installed and that they had been dismissed 
because they could not attain the speed 
required. A careful study of the differ- 
ence between productivity per man-hour 
with the old machine and productivity 
per man-hour with the new machines was 
about 13 per cent. The Code Authority 
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ruled in this case that no violation of the 
Code had occurred. But the basic ques- 
tion was raised: will the NRA penalize 
inventiveness in order to employ a larger 
number of persons and in order to employ 
less efficient workers? It was the judg- 
ment of the Labor Compliance Officer 
that it was not the intent of the NIRA to 
penalize inventiveness and efficiency, be- 
cause a rising relative standard of living 
for the general population depends upon 
increased production of material goods 
and services per capita which appears to 
be one of the objectives of the NIRA. 
The distribution of the increased product 
is another problem. 

The legal recognition of the right of 
labor to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of its own choos- 
ing has created the possibility of endless 
new social complications. The prestige 
of the union has risen, and it has been 
given a basis for increasing its share of 
industrial power. Any worker, whether 
union or non-union, has a legal right to 
appeal to the NRA against the employer 
who violates the provisions of the codes 
relating to wages, hours, and conditions 
ofemployment. This complaint is within 
the legal right of the employee, and his 
employer cannot penalize him for it, 
though many have done so and have had 
to re-instate the employee or pay back 
wages. The larger number of strikes and 
lockouts which have occurred during the 
last year show that labor has taken Section 
7-a seriously, and apparently it shows 
equally that many employers are trying to 
avoid compliance with thelaw. Theread- 
justments which result from these conflicts 
will have important sociological bases as 
well as legal and economic. The shift 
in the balance of power between em- 
ployer and employee which appears to 
have been the intent of Section 7-a is of 
the highest importance for the future. 


The growth of large business units is a 
commonplace in the literature of the 
social sciences. Larger and larger cor- 
porations and holding companies have 
appeared. Chain store corporations which 
perform every operation from processing 
of raw products to selling groceries retail 
have tended to squeeze out the small in- 
dependent business unit. The Darrow 
report made much of this apparent fact 
and had a great deal to say about the 
encouragement of monopoly by the NRA. 
The substitution of government control 
through the codes for such protection as 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law gave is sup- 
posed to safeguard the small business unit 
and the consumer. Whether or not the 
present machinery is adequate to this 
task is doubtful. If real control in the 
interest of the nation can be attained with 
the government as impartial judge, we 
shall have gone a long way toward social 
solidarity and toward socialization of the 
material necessities of life. It may not 
make any important difference to the 
nation, if small business units cease to 
exist in large numbers; they are a hang- 
over from pioneer days and may have out- 
lived their usefulness, but we are in no 
position to assert this proposition at 
present. The accumulation of data bear- 
ing on the problem should be of much 
interest to sociologists. 

The phrase, “‘normal unemployment,” 
is vague, because there has never been 
any adequate system for collecting current 
employment data in the United States. It 
is applied to that unknown quantity, the 
average number of persons unemployed 
for various reasons on any day in the 
year. It is supposed that the number so 
unemployed in the future will be greater 
than in the past. The obvious inference 
would be that the public relief bill will 
be much greater also. but there are other 
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probable effects, the nature of which can 
hardly be estimated until we have had 
more experience with the fact. A further 
spreading of work by reducing the number 
of work hours per week may have to be 
undertaken, at least until a maximum 
number can be absorbed into gainful 
occupations, after which some general 
increase in number of hours might be 
possible even though productivity per 
man-hour has increased. This would be 
the means of achieving a higher material 
standard of living. If the handicapped 
person is to a large extent dependent be- 
cause of the limitation placed upon his 
employment by the NRA, then the need for 
eugenics is emphasized. This would in- 
volve further consideration of steriliza- 
tion, birth control and positive promotion 
of reproduction by the better classes of 
the population. 


Ill 
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All of the problems which have been 
indicated above are complex, They have 
governmental, legal, economic and socio- 
Jogical aspects, and in so far as they in- 
volve social technology the profession of 
social work is to a large extent involved. 
The most satisfactory analysis of a prob- 
lem growing out of NRA will likely be 
one which draws upon whatever social 
science discipline is necessary. For a 
number of years the departmentalization 
of social science has been weakening. 
When a reorganization of large sections 
of the social system is under way, the 
older particularism of the social sciences 
becomes ridiculous. An economic factor 
or a sociological factor taken by itself is 
an abstraction; the conformation of all 
the elements of the problem is essential 
for a complete picture and understanding 
of the problem. 


DWIGHT SANDERSON 


Cornell University 


The movements initiated by the ‘New 
Deal’’ have brought new opportunities to 
tural sociology and laid new responsibili- 
ties at its door. A year ago men com- 
pleting their doctorate in this field were 
without jobs. Today, there are not 
enough to fill the positions. 

Relief problems have forced upon us a 
sense of the common welfare, the attitude 
which survival conditions forces upon 
primitive peoples, but which we were 
fast losing. As we grapple with the 
problems of poverty, it becomes evident 
that although they are primarily eco- 
nomic, they are also social. They involve 
the early training and ‘‘conditioning’’ of 
the individuals, and what this is and how 
these individuals are made independent 
depend largely on community attitudes 


and activities. There has been an assump- 
tion that in rural communities it was only 
the n’er-do-wells who needed social serv- 
ice. Today when whole counties in 
the drought area are on relief, we are not 
so sure of who is ‘“‘worthy’’ and who is 
not, and we are attempting “‘rural re- 
habilitation’’ on a scale and in ways never 
dreamed of. It is obvious that the extent 
and seriousness of these problems require 
the best social research to give a scientific 
analysis of the facts upon which to base 
administrative policies. In this a corps 
of rural sociologists are now rendering a 
remarkable service, whose significance for 
the future of rural sociology will be appre- 
ciated only from the perspective of future 
years. 

Such problems as that of the cropper in 
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the South and the migratory agricultural 
laborer on the Pacific Coast are forcing 
themselves upon us for solution, and no 
one seems better equipped for studying 
them thoroughly than the rural sociol- 
ogist. The relief situation is also com- 
pelling us to a more careful study of our 
population problems. What is to happen 
in the Appalachian Highlands, already 
over-populated and with a sub-marginal 
standard of living, if the emigration of 
the surplus population is cut off by lack 
of opportunity in industry and on better 
land? This and similar population prob- 
lems are now receiving careful study and 
will require continued research for some 
time, to establish wise national policies 
and to implement them for action. 

The same question arises with regard 
to the future of rural youth. With no 
more land and an agricultural surplus, and 
no jobs for them in the cities, what are 
they to do? Rural sociologists are now 
making important contributions to this 
problem and it will command their best 
efforts for some years to come. 

Property values are decreasing and 
human values are receiving new recog- 
nition. On matters of public policy we 
tend to act through organizations, but we 
have never evaluated these organizations 
as to whether their structure and methods 
are adapted to their objectives. The 
American Federation of Labor is now 
facing this issue and the rdle of codper- 
atives in American agriculture may 
have to be recast if the present organiza- 
tional tendencies of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration become success- 
fully established. An interesting study 
might be made of the relative efficiency 
of the Farm Bureau and the Grange as 
farmers’ organizations in relation to their 
structure and methods. The whole fascist 
movement and such movements as the 
Klu Klux Klan are an unmet challenge to 
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sociologists to make clear the motivation 
and social structure which makes for 
their success or failure. Usually groups 
just grow up, but sometimes they act 
like herds, and there is evidence that herd- 
psychology is now being purposefully 
utilized for definite ends in the formation 
of certain groups. 

Rural life is unconsciously organizing 
itself around the larger village centers 
where high schools and business and 
social facilities which only a larger con- 
stituency can support are located. We 
need a new mapping of rural life based on 
studies of human ecology. The experi- 
ments in subsistence homesteads and or- 
ganized farm communities now being 
started challenge some of the assumptions 
of the pattern of rural life which grew out 
of free or low-priced land and individual 
settlement. 

There is much enthusiasm about 
national and regional planning on a scien- 
tific basis, but much of the actual practice 
is by means of trial and error. Most of 
the planning is with regard to the ma- 
terial conditions of environment, and far 
less attention is being given to the ob- 
jectives of human welfare which are the 
only justification for planning. It seems 
to be assumed that a proper arrangement 
of the environment will assure an advance 
in culture, and the psychological and 
sociological factors involved are given 
minor consideration. As planning ma- 
tures and comes to face the test of action, 
the social sciences will have new tasks 
thrust upon them which will tax their 
resources. 

Incidentally, one might write a lengthy 
footnote upon the use of the scientific 
method as over against executive fiat, 
in national planning. Science grows by 
discovery, invention, and generalization, 
which is subject to the test of experiment 
and the criticism of opposing theories. 
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Out of this comes an accepted body of 
knowledge. In the planning process we 
need the same procedure. First, research 
to get the facts; then discussion of the 
conclusions by competent authorities; then 
executive action. Today we have re- 
search, facts, and executive action, with 
little opportunity for testing through 
discussion. Omnipotence might make 
such a procedure possible, but with the 
limitations of the ablest of humanity, it 
would seem that planning cannot be rushed 
if it is to be intelligent and efficient, and 
that we shall have to develop the art of 
group thinking on fundamental problems 
if executive action is to be more than trial 
and error. 


Finally, the present crisis is revealing 
the values of the family, both to society 
and the individual. Farming is today an 
unique form of family life; and the rural 
community is the stronghold of the family 
as an institution. We need an interpreta- 
tion of family life which will give a new 
realization of its values both to the in- 
dividual and to society, based on the most 
exact research, which will reveai how the 
family may be perfected to meet human 
desires under modern conditions. Family 
research may be the means through which 
a new attitude toward human relations 
may be developed, and through which 
many of the causes of our current social 
debacle may be mitigated. 


IV 


HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 


New York University 


One of the noteworthy, and perhaps 
surprising, aspects of the present world 
plight, at least in its American mani- 
festations, is the almost insignificant part 
played by sociologists in either the theo- 
retical interpretation of the situation or 
the practical efforts to grapple with the 
underlying forces and to plan and work 
for a rational and deliberate improvement. 
The almost complete disregard of the de- 
pression in the programs of important 
sociological meetings has already aroused 
wide comment. 

There appear to be two chief reasons 
for this. The first is the extreme eager- 
ness of sociologists to keep their subject 
up to the highest standards of scientific 
integrity, coupled with a pervasive mis- 
conception as to what this involves. 
Sociologists believe, and rightly, that a 
science must be colorless, objective, im- 
partial, and unbiased. It must not be 
swayed by prejudices, interests, or wishes. 
In an extreme reaction from the early days 
when sociology was closely identified with 


philanthropy and social work, modern 
sociologists have held themselves austerely 
aloof from ameliorative programs and 
remedial agencies. They have held it 
infra dig. to participate in practical social 
endeavor, or even to advise and direct it. 
Where they have failed is in not recog- 
nizing the distinction between setting 
goals or objectives and advising how 
goals or objectives may be achieved. The 
sociologist, as scientist, is entirely justi- 
fied in declining to tell societies or in- 
dividuals what they ought to do, to say 
nothing of what they ought to want. 
But when society is already painfully 
aware of what it wants, and actually or 
implicitly comes to the sociologist for 
advice as to how to attain it, the latter 
can not shield his unreadiness to answer 
behind the plea of scientific detachment. 
His advice as to procedure should be just 
as distinct from endorsement or deter- 
mination of the goal as that of the lawyer, 
the architect, or the chemist. 

The first thing, therefore, that sociology 
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needs to do in the present emergency is to 
get itself clear as to the nature of practical 
or applied sociology, to recognize that, 
given the objectives, the applied branch can 
be just as scientific as the theoretic, and 
on the basis of this new vision bid fare- 
well forever to its imperviousness to the 
crying needs of humanity. There are 
plenty of these needs already acknowl- 
edged by common consent—public health, 
economic security, a high standard of 
living, international peace—to tax all 
the theoretic resources yet accumulated. 

The second cause for sociology’s negli- 
gible influence in the surging currents of 
contemporary social change is that the 
sources of our distress are primarily eco- 
nomic, and sociology has treated the 
economic life as a thing apart and outside 
the scope of its proper consideration. The 
reason for this, probably, is that the 
science of economics got started well 
ahead of sociology, and was thoroughly 
established and equipped with vested in- 
terests by the time sociology began to 
mark out the limits of its own field. 
Consequently, with a courtesy or a timid- 
ity that were equally questionable, soci- 
ology almost completely omitted the 
economic relationships of life, at least 
in their modern developments, from the 
compendium of phenomena with which 
it dealt. The economic organization and 
self-maintenance mores of savages and 
primitive men could be studied by soci- 
ology, but not those of contemporary 
society. As a result, sociologists have 
not been trained to understand or in- 
terpret the relationships in the really 
basic realm of social reality. 

This situation would not have been so 
serious from the point of view of societal 
welfare if the science of economics had 
dealt with its materials in the sociological 
spirit. Naturally it did not and could 
not; if it had, it would have been a 


branch of sociology, and the branch can 
not be expected before the trunk has de- 
veloped. Economics approaches its field 
from the point of view of material things. 
It is primarily concerned with the technical 
details of the organization by which ma- 
terial things are produced, exchanged, and 
distributed. It recognizes the necessity 
and existence of human factors, but it 
takes them for granted, and assumes their 
existence in standarized form with pre- 
sumptive qualities. It skims lightly over 
the surface of the great ocean of human 
desires, emotions, passions, capacities, 
and limitations. 

Consequently, when a breakdown occurs 
in a seemingly almost perfect technical 
organization, which is really due to the 
qualities of the human elements involved, 
economics is helpless to either interpret 
or improve the situation. This fact ac- 
counts, in part, for the failure of The New 
Deal. In the imposing array of professors 
that constitute the ‘‘brain trust’’ econo- 
mists outnumber sociologists by an un- 
determined but impressive proportion, and 
at least one prominent sociologist who 
was included was constrained to resign 
largely because the dominant considera- 
tions were distinctly economic rather 
than sociological. 

Without detracting in the least from 
the great services that economics has 
rendered, and still can render, to human 
advancement, it remains true that in the 
vast realm of the wealth-producing and 
wealth-consuming interests of mankind 
there are profoundly important phenomena 
that can properly be dealt with only by 
sociology. Wages, prices, trade unions, 
corporations, factories, the standard of 
living, all are manifestations of social 
relationships and fit subjects for socio- 
logical treatment. 

The second imperative demand upon 
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contemporary sociology, therefore, is that 
it throw down the barrier that shuts it 
off from the field of economic relation- 
ships, and diligently proceed to equip 
itself with an adequate comprehension 
of the forces, factors, and relationships 
to be found there, enlarging and enriching 
therewith its existing categories of theory, 
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law, and principle. This task will prob- 
ably take too long to allow sociologists to 
be of much help in the present depression. 
But if they get to work at it diligently 
and immediately they may be prepared to 
be of some service to society in the next 
depression, if in the meantime society 
itself does not disintegrate into chaos. 


THOMAS D. ELIOT 


Northwestern University 


If, despite conspicuous exceptions, 
American sociologists have proved rela- 
tively less influential and effective, in the 
current national crisis, than representa- 
tives of other so-called social sciences, 
it is, I believe, one of the direct results of 
an ‘‘inferiority complex’’’ from which 
they have suffered as members of the 
academic fraternity. They have for years 
shown themselves sensitive to stimuli from 
colleagues of more secure status in the 
older disciplines, especially the so-called 
natural sciences. Envying the prestige of 
the sciences, they have competed for the 
badges and earmarks of ‘‘science’’ and 
have used or abused its slogans. 

Pure science, it is said, does not deal 
in values or in evaluations. To be scien- 
tific, therefore, the sociologist leaves 
these to the artists and artisans, the 
engineers and the professions, the indus- 
trialists and the politicians. Pure science 
may be thus limited, but as persons do 
scientists themselves so limit their own 
interests and activities? Not if one can 
judge by speakers and topics on the cur- 
rent programs of the A.A.A.S. 

Science includes only quantitative meas- 
urement, so we are told, and since we 
must be scientific at all costs, we waste 
much time discovering that our efforts to 
measure social facts are usually either full 
of shaky variables or prove conclusions 


which are sterile and/or obvious. Yet 
even when sound, such findings cannot be 
ends in themselves. 

“Science classifies but does not praise 
and blame.’’ On this purely conceptual 
level only the function of the taxonomist 
remains for the ‘‘pure’’ sociologist. It is 
then he deserves the charge of describing 
what everybody knows in words that 
nobody understands. 

Science experiments and verifies; but 
when the sociologist seeks experience and 
discovery in the laboratory of actual 
society, he is suspect: more so to certain 
of his own confréres, indeed, than to those 
of other disciplines. 

Do economic and political scientists 
permit their style to be cramped in any 
such fashion? When they are dealing in 
statistics they are, I presume, as rigid as 
the purist sociologist would insist. But 
apparently they feel sufficiently secure in 
status so that they do not feel it out- 
castes them to participate freely in public 
judgments and public events. As par- 
ticipants they may for the nonce cease to 
be scientific, objective observers; but this 
is not thought to disqualify them from 
resuming that status. 

It seems to me the other scientists have 
taken us snipe-hunting and have left us 
holding the statistical sack. Meanwhile 
they have not hesitated to accept existing 
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cultural evaluations or to advocate more 
advanced values in connection with cur- 
rent problems. They have, therefore, 
been called, and have responded as a matter 
of course, as practical advisers in regard to 
effective means of social control, for 
stability or for change. 

For sociologists I hope and claim a 
similar freedom, based upon a broadly 
ethnocentric interest in the world as it is, 
including its possibilities. Only so can 
its “‘pure science’’ phase (to which all 
glory as a means) come to play a really 
effective rdle for any set of values. For the 
sociologists have no direct-disciple pro- 
fessions specializing in the application of 
their findings as do medicine for bac- 
teriology, engineering for mechanics, or 
the army for chemistry. The nearest ap- 
proach to such a satellite, social work, 
now leans upon several other sciences or 
disciplines equally, and perhaps more, than 
upon sociology. Perhaps this is quite as 
much because of the attempted divorce 
of sociology from “‘practical’’ concerns in 
certain universities, as because of the cur- 
rent obsession of social work for ‘‘educa- 
tion’’ in limited fields of case work and 
legislation for which there is immediate 
demand. 

If the withdrawal from a ‘‘melioristic’’ 
interest in welfare be not due to the 
fashion of out-sciencing the scientists, one 
can only attribute it, possibly, to a more or 
less conscious wish to shirk responsibility 
for events, or, more specifically, for one’s 
knowledge of events. As an escape mech- 
anism, however, a monastery, an ivory 
tower, an amnesia, or a new department 
might be equally effective as a hideaway. 

Our status is really sufficiently secure. 
If there be parts of our field and réle 
which are not scientific, the same is true 
of other sciences. The non-scientific 
phases, either will gradually be subject to 


objective description (quantitative or 
otherwise), or they are such as should not 
be subjected to the attempt. In either 
case their non-scientific condition is no 
indication that they are necessarily either 
less important or less valid. 

If it were a Hobson's choice between 
““science’’ and effectiveness, some of us 
would choose effectiveness. But, after 
all, it should be possible to have our cake 
and eat it, too. Let our ‘‘pure’’ sociology 
outdo Ivory—let it float in the strat- 
tosphere of theory and of partial regres- 
sions. But applied sociology need not be 
fanaticism or sob-stuff. Accepting in- 
tellectually a point of departure, or an 
objective, as if it were final, the applied 
sociologist, still scientific, brings the 
findings of “‘pure’’ sociology to bear to 
determine how certain values may (if 
certain things be done) be conserved or 
attained. As sociologist he may present 
such a problem as legitimate scientific 
research, without committing himself to 
the subjective values thus assumed. But 
as scientist he need not abrogate his right 
as human and citizen actually to espouse 
and forward such values. 

If sociologists were to ‘‘snap out of it”’ 
and become active participants, it would 
presumably be appropriate that they be 
called upon to appraise and guide the 
types of social control utilized in processes 
of education, advertising, propaganda, 
industrial relations, public safety, inter- 
class, interracial, and international con- 
tacts, community organization, group 
recreation, professional relations, and 
moral and religious behavior, all of which 
are sooner or later involved in our present 
reconstruction. On each of these fields 
there is sufficient evidence somewhere, in 
the active contributions of some sociolo- 
gist as such, to indicate the possibilities 
of the future. 
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VI 


ARTHUR EVANS WOOD 


University of Michigan 


That the sociologists are expected to 
help chart the way out of our current 
difficulties is an obvious phase of popular 
thought. On the street one is attacked 
with, ‘Hey, you sociologist, what have 
you to offer to get us out of this mess we 
are in?’’ Cooley used to tell me that in his 
early days he had the greatest difficulty in 
trying to tell his colleagues the difference 
between sociology and socialism! This 
very day our college newspaper—the 
Michigan Daily—announces the coming of 
Roger Baldwin, the noted pacifist and 
protagonist of civil liberties, under the 
caption of “‘A Well-Known Sociologist 
will Speak,’’ etc. In view of this popu- 
larly-conceived function of the sociologist, 
it is interesting to observe that the so- 
called ‘‘man-on-the street’’ is not accus- 
tomed to cast this mantle of magic power 
over the social order on the shoulders of 
the average economist or political scien- 
tist. Such gentlemen certainly keep their 
light under a bushel; or it may perhaps 
have gone out. Even so, their state is 
better than that of the sociologists, if the 
latter are expected to have the light, but 
in reality possess it not. Speaking for the 
sociologists, or rather, presenting the 
modest thoughts of one of the group, one 
may say that the crisis (as it is called in 
Europe: here we euphemize it as ‘‘the 
business cycle’) puts us ‘‘on the spot,”’ 
requiring that we either repudiate our 
scandalous reputation as social therapists, 
or bravely accept it, attempting to guide 
the forces of social change which we can 
neither create nor ignore. 

In support of each of these alternatives 
sociologists may readily be found. I 
suppose that William James would have 
classified them, respectively, as ‘‘tough- 


minded’’ and ‘‘tender-minded.’’ The 
tough-minded are all for objectivity, for 
sociology as a natural science, and for a 
seat on the side lines when it comes to hard 
contests over practical issues; though one 
suspects that they are a bit under the lee 
of the conservative group, wisely sacrific- 
ing a little of their ‘‘objectivity’’ in the 
interests of security. Not so long ago one 
might have said that there was an instinct 
for coming in out of the rain, for to do 
so is, indeed, a very general trait. Of 
course, much of this tendency among our 
fellowship is a very desirable and whole- 
some reaction against the tender-minded or 
welfare sociologists who in America have 
threatened to run away with the show. 
They have come out of a background of 
religion or of social work with an un- 
seemly enthusiasm for reform. Their 
chief difficulty has been that they appear 
to be tinkering around the edges of the 
social order without much knowledge or 
insight into the nature of the structure 
which they would change; and certainly 
with no general plan regarding changes to 
be made. Or, to alter the figure, the 
social workers, with respect to their ulti- 
mate ends, often seem like a football team 
that does not possess the ball, and would 
not know which goal to run for if they 
had it. No wonder that they are suspect 
to ‘‘scientific’’ sociologists. 

But there is still a third group to com- 
plicate the picture, namely, the radicals. 
Waiving the point that in some circles all 
sociologists are radicals, I refer here to 
active participants in radical or revolu- 
tionary movements, whose numbers appear 
to be on the increase. These folk have all 
the enthusiasm of the social workers, and 
a good deal more to boot; but, unlike the 
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latter, the radicals have an analysis of the 
social order and a blue-print of what 
should be done with it. Their strength 
lies in their dogmatism, which is hard to 
beat for propaganda purposes. It does 
not, however, qualify them as social 
scientists. Their dogmatic assertiveness 
is likely to irritate men of scientific mind, 
leaving entirely aside those who oppose 
radicalism because of their material inter- 
ests. However, one must admit that the 
great movements of history in religion and 
politics have been put across by small 
determined groups, energized and inflamed 
by dogmatic convictions. The detached 
thinker, who will not travel with the 
pack, may possess his soul, but not the 
land. The sociologists, on the other 
hand, are in danger of falling between two 
stools; that is, of not having any detach- 
able souls, nor any hope of entering into 
a promised land which they have pro- 
spected. 

The theologians, have been dethroned 
as rulers over the minds of men. Both the 
scientific and social movements of our day 
have eclipsed them. However, there is 
life in the old roots of religion, and a new 
group of theologians are emerging, who 
are quite aware of the modern scene, 
intellectually and socially, and who are 
making place for themselves as molders 
of public opinion. Some of these are 
humanists; some take their blue-prints 
from the teachings of Jesus, applying them 
literally to questions of war, industrial 
exploitation, and all the unseemly aspects 
of social life. In Germany a small band 
of the Lutheran clergy, together with the 
Catholic leaders are standing with the 
backs to the wall; while we hear that 
many of the “‘social scientists’’ are raising 
the hands in homage to Hitler. In Ger- 
many, too, we have the followers of Barth, 
who in their ‘‘theology of crisis’’ turn 
their backs upon the world with the 


vehemence of the early Christians, assert- 
ing that the first prerequisite for any new, 
decent society is a fellowship of renovated 
and redeemed individuals. Not such a 
bad idea, though an old one, and linked 
with a somewhat archaic theological 
system. Maybe it is these groups, and 
not the sociologists, either tough or 
tender, who will have most to do with 
inevitable social changes of the coming 
decades. Who knows? 

Before attempting the difficult task of 
suggesting the legitimate relationships 
between sociology and reform, we may 
draw for evidence upon the historical 
backgrounds of social thought. There is 
little question but that for the most part 
it has been dominated by a reform motive. 
In ancient and medieval times we have 
the eschatology of the Hebrew Prophets, 
the Utopianism of Plato, the Christian 
movement, and the Scholastics. In one 
way or another all these tendencies were 
a response to social confusion in terms of 
ideologies and categorical imperatives for 
living. In the Renasisance we have the 
irony of the Machiavelli, and the con- 
tinuance of the utopian motif in Sir 
Thomas More. Irony and ridicule among 
the intelligensia are wont to precede 
social changes, acting so as to loosen the 
cement of the old order. There is plenty 
of evidence for this in the present day. 
Concerning the Protestant Reformation, 
one may say that though its external 
aspect was religious, its inner tendencies 
were in the interest of social and political 
reforms, as such were conceived in that day. 
When we come to the close of the Eight- 
eenth Century can any one for a moment 
doubt that the emphasis of the intellectual 
life in Europe was upon reform, and even 
revolutionary change? Finally, it is as- 
suredly so that the social thought that 
accompanied the Industrial Revolution in 
England was on behalf of the unshackling 
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of the economic energies of the nation 
from restrictions that were the heritage 
of medieval times. It is beside the point 
to say that these vast movements of 
thought and social change were not 
proletarian in the modern sense. They 
all emerged out of the social needs as these 
were conceived by the dominant groups 
of their respective times. As one reflects 
upon this long course of human history, 
one is given to a bit of amused wonder- 
ment at those ‘‘social scientists’’ who 
fear that they will lose caste if they be- 
come identified with reform movements. 
Surely, they would not wish to be clas- 
sified with the statesmen described by 
Jowett in his comments upon the Third 
Book of Plato's Republic: 


As the philosopher is apt to fail in the routine of 
political life, so the ordinary statesman is also apt to 
fail in extraordinary crises. When the face of the 
world is beginning to alter, and thunder is heard in 
the distance, he is still guided by his old maxims, and 
is the slave of his inveterate party prejudices; he can- 
not perceive the signs of the times; instead of looking 
forward he looks back; he learns nothing and forgets 
nothing; with ‘‘wise saws and modern instances’’ he 
would stem the rising tide of revolution. He lives 
more and more within the circle of his own party, as 
the world without him becomes stronger. This 
seems to be the reason why the old order of things 
makes so poor a figure when confronted with the new, 
why churches can never reform, why most political 
changes are made blindly and convulsively. The 
great crises in the history of nations have often been 
met by an ecclesiastical positiveness, and a more 
obstinate reassertion of principles which have lost 
their hold upon a nation. The fixed ideas of a reac- 
tionary statesman may be compared to madness; they 
grow upon him, and he becomes possessed by them; 
no judgment of others is ever admitted by him to be 
weighed in the balance against his own. 


These prophetic words of the Master of 
Baliol, written as though it were for this 
very day, may well be the occasion for 
being a little more specific on this question 
of the possible contributions of sociology 
to reform. Such an attempt must needs 
be extremely tentative, as one is aware 
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that agreement, except on the most general 
propositions, is scarcely to be expected 
among those who call themselves sociol- 
ogists. 

1. To begin with possibly the most 
acceptable statement, one may say that 
the function of the sociologist is to 
analyze and describe social structures, 
social processes, and social conditions. 
Years ago Giddings prepared his Descriptive 
and Historical Sociology which Cooley re- 
garded as one of the most significant works 
of that author. Therein one finds no 
evaluation, but simply classification and 
description of societies and of social ele- 
ments. A modern classic which might 
here be included is the Lynds’ Middletown 
though the subdued irony of this work 
verges on the field of evaluation. More- 
over, certain notable social surveys, such 
as Booth’s Life and Labor of the People of 
London and the Pittsburg Survey would fall 
within this group of descriptive studies. 
Intelligent social telesis must be preceded 
by the accumulation, organization, and 
interpretation of social data; and much of 
this sort of thing is being done in the 
daily routine of American sociologists. 
If this description and analysis is under- 
taken for extended historical epochs, the 
telic element may not be opvious, though 
inferences may be made therefrom for 
social guidance. Or, if guidance of the 
main trends of social evolution be regarded 
as impossible, such a historical survey 
may yield, at least, understanding. But 
here’ one needs to be warned concerning 
the subjective bias of such a world view. 
Charles A. Beard termed Spengler’s De- 
cline of the West ‘‘majestic nonsense!" 

2. A less acceptable proposition in 
some quarters would be that sociology is 
concerned with human values. Both the 
optative and indicative moods are in- 
Social 


volved in social analysis. dis- 
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number of studies are concerned, is viewed 
against a background of social organiza- 
tion. To think otherwise is absolute 
pedantry. Of course, a cancer must be 
studied objectively, but does any one 
imagine that the researchers of cancer are 
not goaded by the hope that the cause 
may be found, and a cure effected? How- 
ever, it may be that a Section on Social 
Pedantics ought to be organized in our 
Society to which dry souls might retire 
in amused solitude over the folly of their 
colleagues. 

3. Assuming that evaluation is a legit- 
imate element in sociological studies, it 
follows that sociologists may be con- 
cerned with the criticism of social values, 
and of social institutions that incorporate 
them. But it is clear that concern with 
values is a prerequisite to the right to 
evaluate values. There prevails among 
some a denial of the right to evaluate, 
along with the most flippant tirades 
against the conventions and proprieties of 
the social order. Of such it may be said 
that one may not eat one’s cake and have 
it too! However, such a logical difficulty 
is not often a deterrent to the clever 


iconoclast. 

But is likely that this rdle of social 
criticism is being more effectively under- 
taken by our novelists and dramatists 
than by sociologists. At any rate, it is 
through the former that the breach is 
made in the mores. Amused as one may 
at such plays as Of Thee I Sing and 
Both Your Houses, one cannot but reflect 
upon the disintegrating effect they have 
upon the popular confidence in our polit- 
ical institutions. To indulge in a plati- 
tude one may say that scientific criticism 
should be constructive. The vogue of 
satire should be supplemented by forward- 
looking thought and action, unless one 
wishes to say, ‘Let the deluge come, and 
we can be on hand to examine and report 


on the ruins.’’ If our pedants still sur- 
vive, no doubt this need will be taken 
care of. 

4. Thus far we have ventured to say that 
sociology aims at a descriptive analysis of 
social structures and processes, involving 
critical evaluations. This much is a neces- 
sary prelude to any further endeavor to 
guide the tendencies of social change in 
the interests of reform. It now hehooves 
us more specifically to ask what lessons or 
principles are implied in sociological stud- 
ies that are conceivably of value in social 
guidance. Realizing the extremely ten- 
tative and debatable character of any sug- 
gestions that may be made on this subject, 
one may submit two considerations: 

(a) The integration of conflicts of in- 
terest as between classes, cultures, and 
races is not only a sociological ideal, but 
is, at least, a partially demonstrable phase 
of the historic process. To further the 
range of such integration, and to discover 
the techniques for effecting the same, may 
be said, in a large way, to be the goals of 
social reform. Let us be specific. An in- 
creasing number of persons, some of them 
very thoughtful, are given over to the 
doctrine of an inexorable class struggle 
which is conceived in bitter economic 
terms. The logical outcome of this way 
of thought is revolution, bloodshed, and 
extirpation of the unsuccessful class. On 
the other hand, it is conceivable that a 
way may be found towards a functional 
society through democratic processes of 
law under the guidance of enlightened 
leaders. It is not likely that the sociol- 
ogists as a group will have much to do with 
the practical attainment of such an alter- 
native, even should it come to pass. But 
there is no question but that it is a prob- 
lem in which they may legitimately claim 
an interest; indeed, it is the major social 
problem of all time. Any substantial 
contributions that can be made by our 
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group towards it solution will make many 
of our concerns seem far less important. 
(b) The second point is an extension of 
the preceding. It would emphasize human 
solidarity as over against the differences 
not only of class, but also of race, culture, 
nationality, and of whatever else may 
become the occasion of destructive con- 
flict. This does not mean a sentimental 
and impossible negation of conflict, but 
suggests the necessity for the elevation of 
the plane of strife and for the discovery 
of means of social co6peration all along 
the line. There is plenty of evidence of 
this theme in sociological literature. It 
is found in Comte’s Religion of Humanity, 
as well as in the writings of Goethe, of 
Kant, and of other great philosophers and 
poets of modern times. A contemporary 
expression of the same idea is to be had in 
three useful little volumes before me: 


Roads to Social Peace by Ross; Social Aims 


In A Changing World by Beach; and The 
Way Out by Haldane, Laski, Zimmern, 
and other members of the British Institute 
of Adult Education. To’ be sure, we 
need not merely an expression of the ideals 
of social codperation, but also a knowledge 
of the techniques for securing it in all 
its many phases. One would think that 
the technological developments in world 
communication and interdependence would 
have driven us farther along the road to 
coGperative effort, but even a casual 
glance at the arena of human affairs re- 
veals contrary trends. Social science 
seems impotent; it can even be invoked to 
sanction the dogmas of racial and cultural 
domination. But American sociology, at 
least, appears to be committed to a broad 
humanitarian idealism. We may be 
wrong or born too soon. If convulsions 
come we may have opportunity of stand- 
ing by our convictions. 


VII 
CHARLES A, ELLWOOD ann HOWARD E. JENSEN 
Duke University 


The greatest need of the social sciences, 
and of sociology in particular, if they are 
to become useful for social reconstruction, 
is to throw more stress upon interpreta- 
tion. We have already accumulated a 
great store of social facts. No doubt, we 
still need more facts and more measure- 
ment of facts, but our greatest need is for 
the interpretation of the facts which are 
already available. The cry of ‘‘more in- 
vestigation and less interpretation,’’which 
was set up a few years ago, should be 
changed to ‘‘investigation and interpreta- 
tion."’ The social sciences do not apply 
themselves. They must be applied in our 
society by the mass of the people, and the 
mass of the people need the interpretation 
of social facts to guide them. 

The second great need of sociology, if it 


is to be applied in general social recon- 
struction, is to take more account of psy- 
chological and subjective factors in human 
relations. It is these psychological, sub- 
jective factors which are actually de- 
termining human relations and social 
behavior. We mean such factors as tradi- 
tion, beliefs, values, attitudes. If sociol- 
ogy is going to accomplish anything 
worthwhile in the way of social recon- 
struction, it must awaken in the masses 
more faith in the mind of man to control 
and shape human destiny. The masses 
must be taught to see that their troubles 
have come from wrong traditions, wrong 
beliefs, wrong values, and wrong atti- 
tudes; and that the remedy for the evils of 
our social life lies in right traditions, right 
beliefs, right attitudes. And such tradi- 
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tions must be based upon the scientic work 
of sociologists whose program of research 
is comprehensive enough to include all 
the factors, objective and subjective, ma- 
terial and spiritual, that condition human 
association. 

Thirdly, sociology should not be afraid 
of becoming an applied science, with 
reference, of course, to the problem of 
social welfare. Just as synthesis is neces- 
sary for interpretation, so application of 
knowledge to concrete situations is neces- 
sary if sociology is to become useful in 
social reconstruction. The application of 
sociology, moreover, should not be limited 
to the narrow field which has grown 
up under the name of ‘‘social work.” 
Application should also be made in the 
fields of education, morals, religion and, 
social legislation. If some of our more 
‘scientific’ sociologists say that sociology 
is not prepared to make applications in 
these fields, we would reply that then there 
is no science available to provide the 
urgently needed guidance. Moreover, it 
is against the spirit of scientific sociology 
to be dogmatic, and it is probably as well 
prepared as any science to give careful, 
rational criticism of programs in educa- 
tion, morals, religion, and legislation. 
These programs need such criticism, and 
sociologists should lay aside their 
timidity, or shall we say, their modesty. 

Nor should the candidly admitted dif- 
ferences of opinion among sociologists 
deter them from such endeavors. For 
after all has been said upon this point 
that may be said, the fact remains that 
scientific students of human relations are 
in closer agreement on these matters than 
any other contemporary group. But even 
if this be denied, the social welfare will 
be better served by the differences of the 
competent than by the unanimity of the 
uninformed! 

Finally, scientific sociology has as much 





to gain through such practical applica- 
tions as it has to contribute to them. 
Hitherto it has been the task of social 
theory to formulate whatever principles 
of unity and order the social process has 
in fact disclosed. But generalizations 
that do no more than describe events 
which have already occurred are scien- 
tifically inadequate. Their validity is 
necessarily confined to the time-span of the 
events generalized. They provide no as- 
surance that they are adequate to meet the 
test of the constantly enlarging body of 
human experience in the field to which 
they refer. Therefore, as Morris Cohen 
has pointed out, it is extremely important 
in the experimental sciences that the con- 
sequences of a hypothesis be stated in 
advance of the experiment which brings 
into being the facts required to test it. 
But in becoming an applied science, 
sociology must adopt the nearest analogue 
to experimental procedure on a large scale 
which society affords. It must do more 
than generalize the data of history and 
contemporary life. For in the very proc- 
ess of determining the scientific validity 
of goals and policies it must attempt to 
deduce in advance the socially significant 
consequences of a proposed course of 
action, while social technicians, in ad- 
ministering the policies adopted, will 
bring into being the social facts required 
to test these deductions. This codpera- 
tion of sociologists and social technicians 
is needed, not only to provide a scientific 
basis for social reconstruction, but also to 
define and develop the current body of 
social theory. Tocontend that the sociol- 
ogist should have nothing to do with the 
formulation and administration of social 
policies, but should confine himself to 
the study of the results of the policies 
formulated and administered by others, is 
to deny him the possibility of ever be- 
coming anything more than a generalizer 
of historical events. 
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QUESTIONS FOR SOCIOLOGY 


VIII 
JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 


University of Pennsylvania 


For a decade or more, sociologists have 
been busily engaged in developing their 
equipment. This is another way of re- 
ferring to our recent preoccupation with 
concepts and methodology. Now that we 
have acquired a number of fairly effective 
and useful scientific tools, what are we 
going to do with them? This question 
was bound to arise in the natural develop- 
ment of our science: the continuing de- 
pression and the challenge of national 
reconstruction have but hastened its 
coming and intensified its importance. 

The particular demands which any re- 
construction of our national life will make 
upon sociologists in the future cannot, 
of course, be stated with certainty. To 
the extent that sociology will be a virile, 
growing science, it will find its future 
tasks, not so much in historic preconcep- 
tions arising from within, but in the con- 
crete demands imposed from without by 
the changing realities of social stituations. 

Venturing a guess, based on present 
indications of pending changes involved 
in reconstruction programs, I would select 
three groups of problems as of primary 
concern for sociologists in the immediate 
future. 

1. First, are certain problems of popula- 
tion. Population is the basis of society, 
and its problems underlie or are enmeshed 
in most of our social problems. Nothing 
shows more clearly the uneven and un- 
planned development of sociology to date 
than the relative neglect of population. 
Three problems of population are of par- 
ticular importance to the immediate 
future. The first of these is that of its 
distribution, or rather, its re-distribution. 
All indications today point to the fact 
that the pattern of population distribution 


which had taken form in this country by 
1930 is destined to change. 

There are many reasons to think that 
our large cities and industrial centers 
have reached, and passed their peak; that 
both our farm, village, and small town 
populations are destined to absorb, not 
only our future growth, but a substantial 
portion of our present city populations. 
This re-distribution is coming in part as 
an answer to changes in our industrial 
organization. The laboratory experiments 
of a humble scientist of the Nineteenth 
Century, showing that a moving magnet 
can generate a current, have led to the de- 
velopment of our huge electrical generat- 
ing plants and miles of transmission lines 
which convey power easily to almost any 
needed place. Electricity is already lead- 
ing industries out of our crowded cities, 
and with them will move sooner or later 
those persons who are dependent upon 
these industries. Other factors will oper- 
ate to lead people out of cities. Chief 
among these will be our increasing leisure, 
coupled with improving transportation 
facilities. As the length of the working 
day decreases, more and more people will 
deliberately exchange the beauty and 
stimulus of country life for the glare of 
asphalt and the monotony of red bricks. 
Personally, I have ventured to guess that 
at least a quarter of our city populations 
of 1929 must, in the course of a decade or 
two, be re-distributed to the rural and 
small town sections of our country. 
Readers will recall the various projects in 
the present reconstruction program which 
involve the re-distribution of population. 
Leaders of these projects will look natu- 
rally to sociologists for aid in an under- 
standing of the factors, difficulties, and 
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processes involved in population re-dis- 
tribution. 

A second population problem has to do 
with its growth. Fundamental changes 
are taking place in this respect. Family 
limitation is an accomplished fact in 
millions of American homes. The period 
of the rapid pioneer growth of population 
is over. The age structure of the popula- 
tion is rapidly changing, as are sex mores, 
family relationships, and the community 
responsibilities involved. Birth control 
and its implications can no longer be 
sidestepped. 

Another population problem pertains 
to its quality. As a natural reaction to 
the earlier over-emphasis upon biology 
and biological analogies, recent socio- 
logical thought has neglected, curiously 
and without warrant, the biological bases 
of social situations. A return to a recog- 
nition of its importance does not mean 
that sociologists are to become amateur 
biologists, but that they recognize the 
social significance of biological factors in 
social situations. 

2. A second group of primary problems 
for sociologists in the immediate future 
have to do with the determination of social 
values. What are the objectives of the 
good life, speaking societarily? In this 
connection I should like to refer to a book 
by the late Professor Hayes, to which 
sociologists have not paid the attention 
which it deserves. The volume is es- 
sentially a plea for the objective deter- 
mination of social values.!. This does not 
mean that these values are to be determined 
wholly by quantitative methods, for, as 
Ellwood well emphasizes,’ the social 
sciences must utilize additional insights 
and techniques. 


1 Edward Hayes. Sociology and Ethics. Appleton- 
Century Company, New York, 1921. 

2 Charles A. Ellwood. Methods in Sociology. Duke 
University Press, Durham, 1934. 


What makes the question of social 
values important now is our acceptance of 
the idea of social planning. Planning 
involves ultimate goals. Especially is 
this true of long-range planning. These 
goals represent, in the last analysis, our 
social values. Civilization is essentially 
a matter of values, and any conscious 
direction of civilization involves a cor- 
responding selection of social values. 

Thus far, most advocates of planning in 
the United States seem to have had in mind 
a somewhat more intelligent and conscious 
organization of forces to facilitate proc- 
esses already under way, and to move to- 
ward ends even now silhouetted against 
the horizon of a decade hence. There is 
as yet little conception of the ultimate 
values, objectively determined, to be set 
up, not as talking points for cursory dis- 
cussion, but as objectives to be realized in 
the form of achievements of an ordered 
actuality. 

What are the goals we want to achieve 
through social planning? Are we going 
to sidestep the question through the use 
of shibboleths, or the trite jargon of 
“better,” “‘bigger,’’ and “‘higher?’’ Are 
we content with the values which the past 
has bequeathed to us? Are our values to 
be subjective, obtained for the group 
through a process of addition in the 
decisions of majorities? Or can we de- 
velop an objective code of social ethics, 
creations of a social intelligence, and 
weighed in the balance of scientific analy- 
sis against contemporary collective needs* 

One social value involves that of social 
planning itself. Are we willing really to 
turn our backs on the rugged individualism 
of our historic past? It is not without sig- 
nificance that we have rejected the control 
of the Eighteenth Amendment at the very 

3The above two paragraphs are reprinted, with 


permission, from the auchor’s Social Change and Social 
Problems. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1934. 
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time that we are entering a program of 
national planning. 

3. The third group of primary prob- 
lems for sociologists in the immediate 
future is concerned with social strategy 
or social procedure. Planning is essen- 
tially a process, calling for a marshalling 
of resources, the application of appropriate 
techniques, and the release of essential 
human energies. Social reconstruction is, 
from one standpoint, a socio-psychological 
task, involving the redirection of human 
behavior in terms of a reintegrated collec- 
tive purpose. This necessitates an adjust- 
ment of conflicts—institutional and group. 
Consider merely the racial aspect of this 
in polyglot America. Mass phenomena, 


IX 


such as fads, crazes and frenzies, need to 
be understood. There are the mores of 
differing groups and sections, and their 
conscious reintegration. New insight must 
be obtained into the réle of persuasion, 
of pluralistic ignorance and inertia, of 
social rigidity. There are the questions 
pertaining to social attitudes: how they 
may be promoted, to what extent they 
can be mechanized. Finally and funda- 
mentally, there are the problems of pro- 
moting a genuine acceptance of any 
planned social program, and its main- 
tenance through disciplines which are 
self-imposed, rather than through the de- 
tailed coercions of a centralized admin- 
istration. 


H. C. BREARLEY 
Clemson Agricultural College 


Before me lies a century old notebook 
of a student of medicine. In it are re- 
corded symptoms of many diseases and 
approved methods for their treatment. 
On almost every page the doctor is re- 
mined to “‘bleed and purge.’’ A lengthy 
note discusses the relative merits of 
“blistering,’’ ‘‘cupping,”’ and “‘leeching.”’ 
In peritonitis, for example, the physician 
is advised to ‘‘bleed copiously and repeat 
until the pain and excitement are re- 
duced.’” Alas, the unfortunate patient! 

With similar exclamations of pity, 
doubtless, will the social scientists of a 
century hence look back upon the un- 
controlled observation, panaceas, and 
preachment that constitute such a large 
part of present-day sociology; for in many 
ways its development corresponds to the 
state of the science of medicine in 1834. 
Quacks and charlatans in the guise of 
politicians and reformers often have more 
prestige than the presidents of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society. John Doe re- 


alizes he cannot diagnose an internal 
disorder or perform a major surgical opera- 
tion, but he has supreme confidence in his 
ability to find the source of our social 
disorders or to use the knife upon our 
“body politic." Every man is as much 
his own sociologist as once he was his 
own doctor or his own engineer. 

One reason for this situation is that the 
training of sociologists is almost as inade- 
quate as were some of the schools for 
“barber surgeons’ apprentices.”’ Instruc- 
tion may be chiefly a composite of com- 
mon sense and moralizing. Theory and 
practice are far removed in both time and 
space. There are no interneships and few 
opportunities for creative experience under 
competent guidance. In many universi- 
ties sociology should be classified as one 
of the library sciences rather than as one 
of the social sciences. In a word, sociol- 
ogy is in the pre-professional stage of 
development, hardly distinguishable from 
Comte’s metaphysical period in which 
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magic and superficial observation have not 
yet been superseded by objective science. 
Even sociologists themselves have not yet 
fully recognized the complexity and ram- 
ifications of the problems with which they 
have to deal. The medieval physician 
who treated a cancer with a poultice has 
his modern counterpart in the sociologist 
who “‘organizes’’ a community by in- 
ducing the heads of its social work 
agencies to meet once a week for con- 
ference. The study of human nature is 
no whit less exacting in its demands than 
is the pursuit of inanimate nature. 

The present national and international 
crisis reveals clearly the impotence of 
sociology and its minor rdéle in the drama 
of human affairs. Following the example 
of the emperor Nero, the sociologists, 
almost without exception, are content 
to fiddle while the world burns down 
about them. These men who are alleged 
to have worked out fundamental concepts 
and to have developed scientific insight 
apparently have nothing to say concern- 
ing some of the gravest problems ever 
confronting humanity. 

This timidity is not altogether the 
result of ignorance or modesty. Part of 
it has come from the fear of being called 
“‘unscientific."” This fear has kept many 
sociologists aloof from the realities of con- 
temporary life. As a result, they are 
playing far less important rédles than the 
economists, who, although handicapped 
by an inadequate basis in theory, have not 
neglected current problems, and, who 
consequently, have been able to increase 
their prestige because of their knowledge 
and perspective. 

But in spite of their present insignificant 
status and their proven social inadequacy, 
sociologists should within a century, per- 
haps within a few decades, develop the 
professional skill and secure the prestige 
of the better medical practitioners of 


today. Even though this prediction now 
seems quite unjustified, the history of the 
professionalization of medicine and engi- 
neering provides abundant reason for opti- 
mism. Meanwhile many changes will be 
found necessary. Armchair sociology will 
follow library chemistry to the junk-pile. 
‘‘Fuzzy-mindedness’’ can no longer be a 
distinguishing characteristic of the 
student. Objective data collected over 
long periods of time, controlled observa- 
tion and experiment, and rigorous think- 
ing will have to take precedence over 
superficial research, moralizing, and hasty 
generalization. 

In the field of social disorganization 
the weaknesses of the contemporary so- 
ciologist are very apparent. In dealing 
with crime, poverty, race conflict, and 
similar problems the advice of a sociol- 
ogist is at present worth little more than 
that of an untrained man of equal general 
intelligence. Yet when he has achieved 
a merited recognition the sociologist will 
find perhaps his greatest opportunity in 
this very field. When sociology succeeds 
in providing wisdom for the conduct of 
human affairs and for the treatment of 
pathological social conditions, sociol- 
ogists will constitute a goodly proportion 
of the ‘‘brain trusts’’ of the future. Every 
governmental unit and agency of impor- 
tance will have their consulting social 
scientists as today they have their legal 
advisers. Besides, many important ad- 
ministrative posts, both public and 
private, will be filled by men and women 
who have received thorough training in 
sociology, theoretical and applied. 

Crime, for example, will sooner or later 
be recognized as primarily a result of social 
disorganization, and the criminal will 
receive professional treatment from the 
time of his arrest to his release from parole. 
Even in the court room sociologists may 
supplant those lawyers who place their 
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emphasis upon verbal formulae and cen- 
tury-old precedents. In the administra- 
tion of criminal justice, from juvenile 
court to the prison for repeated offenders, 
sociologists will be preéminent, both as 
consultants and as administrators. 

Similarly, specialists in other fields of 
social disorganization will doubtless find 
a vast increase in their opportunities and 
responsibilities. Social work agencies 
and behavior clinics have been somewhat 
affected by the influence of the sociologist, 
but so far almost nothing has been at- 
tempted in such fertile fields as race and 
culture conflict, the prevention of class 
warfare, the alleviation of mental distress, 
the protection of children and of the aged, 
the avoidance of pauperism, the relief of 
disharmonies arising from cultural lag, the 
proper use of the new leisure, and the 
treatment of family discord and com- 
munity deterioration. 

By the end of a century sociologists 
may have even reached the stage of pre- 


ventive treatment. Societal hygiene may 
be as well established as is public health 
service today. It is even possible that 
social prevision may have an important 
place in our thinking. Then, perhaps, 
unlike the ancient Romans, we may even 
know when we are declining and falling. 
In such a day specialists in the diagnosis, 
treatment, and prevention of social dis- 
organization and personal disintegration 
will be a nation’s most significant citi- 
zens—planners of commonwealths devoted 
to ideals of social well-being and the 
development of wholesome personality 
Bridges and skyscrapers are not constructed 
by average citizens inbued with magical 
engineering skill by reason of a majority 
vote. Some day it will be discovered that 
the upbuilding of communities and nations 
isnosimplertask. Then, if sociologists are 
able to meet the demands made upon them, 
they will play a major réle in the affairs of 
men. 


E. T. KRUEGER 
Vanderbilt University 


In the birth of new social eras new 
problems arise, new points of view are 
developed, and new direction is given to 
many scientific disciplines. We have been 
eye-witnesses of an inexorable trend toward 
social disorganization, signaling social re- 
alignments. This trend has reached its 
crest and we are in the midst of recon- 
struction. It is pertinent to ask, ‘‘What 
réle should sociology play in the shaping 
and formation of the new social frame- 
work?”’ 

It is perhaps unnecessary to recall here 
the fundamental law of social continuity. 
New social eras are not unlinked with the 
past and are only in part new. But when 
shifts are great enough to disturb radically 


many of our cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic institutions, we are bound to 
recognize the dramatic importance of 
transitional historical periods, such as the 
one we have been confronting. 

Sociology, along with the other social 
sciences, may be said to have met fairly 
successfully the responsibility of scientific 
research in the collection, organization, 
and analysis of social data during the 
past three decades of rapid social change. 
It was in this period that sociology 
demonstrated a capacity for objectivity, 
methodological accuracy, and restrained 
explanation. It has completed an amazing 
amount of solid and useful research and 
has gained a position of importance in 
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the college and university curriculum. 
Periods of disorganization or crisis are 
always provocative of intellectual ac- 
tivity, but periods of reorganization and 
reconstruction which follow change are 
apt to find the social scientist a little com- 
placent and somewhat aloof from the 
responsibility and burden of determining 
new lines of social organization. The 
scientist is constrained to believe that 
his task is analysis and not synthesis, 
research but not planning, experiment and 
not application. 

There are, of course, reasons why this 
is so. Detachment is the attitude of 
science; it must escape the emotional con- 
sequences of participation in social causes 
and publicity and propaganda. Reform, as 
such, is scientific anathema. But in the 
history of the development of sociology, 
and this is true also of political science 
and economics, reform has played a sig- 
nificant part. The closing three decades 
of the Nineteenth Century were a period 
of agitation for social reform. Curric- 
ulum offerings were often given to ex- 
posés of existing social evils and some- 
times cautionless pronouncements of re- 
form measures. But the first three decades 
of the Twentieth Century found the 
sociologists repudiating the rdle of social 
reformers and becoming devotees of pure 
science and research. This change was 
not merely motivated by the pain of burnt 
fingers and the desiie to escape criticism. 
It was still more the effect of dismay over 
the discovery of infinite complexity in 
social phenomena and the conviction of a 
downright necessity to undertake the 
long and difficult task of collecting and 
classifying data and the elaboration of 
hypotheses and theories of how the social 
process actually works. Having success- 
fully begun this task, sociology and the 
social sciences are now confronted with 
an insistent demand from the very order 


they have studied to assist in finding the 
ways and means of reconstruction, of 
creating a stabilized civilization. 

Shall sociology and the other social 
sciences yield to the demand? Or shall 
they say that the task of reconstruction 
belongs not to the teaching and research 
professions but to politicians, educational- 
ists, welfare workers, industrialists, agri- 
culturalists, and social planners? The 
sociologists are willing and anxious that 
their conclusions be applied, but question 
the advisability of doing the applying. 
Shall curriculum offerings and research 
projects be directed toward treatment as 
as a final end of study and research? 

The sociologist most assuredly faces here 
arealdilemma. It would be most unwise 
to subordinate the attitude of science and 
research to the necessities of social plan- 
ning. But the plight of the world places 
upon the social scientist a responsibility 
which he cannot wholly escape. Nor, do 
I believe, should he seek to escape it. 
If what sociology has accomplished 
through scientific procedure is vital to 
reconstruction, it is idle to assume that 
politicians, educationalists, welfare work- 
ers, industrialist, agriculturalists, and 
social planners can absorb the conclusions 
of science fast enough and clearly enough 
to be of any great value in dealing with 
an immediate and distressing reconstruc- 
tion situation. 

Sociology must recognize the utter 
necessity of maintaining its detached and 
objective teaching and research and must 
train students primarily as skilled and 
critical observers and researchers. To do 
otherwise is to destroy itself as a science, 
and in the end society would be the loser. 
But this necessity does not present an 
either-or situation. It is precisely among 
the trained observers and researchers that 
individuals will be found who are capable 
of turning to administrative fields to 
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apply what they know. The attitude of 
social science has often been that of per- 
mitting the world to muddle along as best 
it could, with occasional broadsides of 
scientific capsules of wisdom by way of 
warning, criticism, and belated sugges- 
tion. It may be that science will be 
called upon increasingly to assume the 
responsibility which learning entails. 
There are plenty of good reasons why 
sociology and the other sciences should 
take public demand into account. One of 
the real tests of social theory is that of 
social experimentation. In the absence of 
laboratory experimentation, social experi- 
mentation is largely limited to the applica- 
tion of theory to actual living situations. 
To facilitate experimentation, sociologists 
must be willing to submit to the searching 
test of responsible action. Fortunately 
there is creeping into our social and 
political life the scientific idea of trial and 
error, a willingness to try out new social 
adjustments without the use of the guillo- 
tine for failure. Science may, also, secure 
greater insight and sounder knowledge 
when faced with the problem of putting 
knowledge to work. American univer- 
sitites have been too aloof from community 
and state, to their own grave disadvantage. 
True enough, the intervention of the social 
sciences in social organization has often 
been, and still is in some quarters, bitterly 
resented, but in the turn of events such 
tesentment is declining and will decline 
further, if the social scientists can demon- 
strate the practical value of their theories. 
It would seem that in social recon- 
struction now taking place lies an unique 
opportunity for the sociologist. Govern- 
ment shows an inclination toward social 
welfare as a fundamental end of political 


life, and economic processes are yielding 
in some degree to social planning and 
control. Cultural progress, national and 
individual well-being, a freer expression of 
human genius, the growth of intellectual 
life, and the enjoyment of creative leisure 
in an economy of plenty are possibilities 
if scientific knowledge can be brought 
into play in conscious social control. 
Sociology may help in the process. 

The largest development in sociology 
will in all probability center upon the 
community, using the term community in 
the larger sense of regional units which 
cut across administrative boundaries and 
take into account geological, economic, 
and cultural unities. It is apparent that 
personal well-being and personality ex- 
pression are directly related to communal 
life and social participation, and that 
welfare programs cannot mean more than 
emergency work unless caught up in the 
larger framework of planning for areas or 
regions asa whole. Such planning can be 
successful only when it is dynamic and 
experimental, a continuing effort to stimu- 
late a balanced social organization with 
reference to complexities within and rela- 
tions without for given cultural areas. 
An important rdle, therefore, for the 
sociologist will be the charting of such 
areas, their detailed scientific study, and 
finally, in codperation with other scien- 
tific disciplines and various professions, 
the development of scientifically based 
schemes of planning. Inside this general 
task will be ample and, in many respects, 
new opportunity for research upon special 
aspects of the problem: family, race, per- 
sonality, crime, culture traits, and count- 
less others. 
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XI 
ARTHUR J. TODD 


Northwestern University 


Since the essence and very heart of 
sociology is the nature of social processes, 
certainly this science ought to play a sig- 
nificant rdle in prospective American 
social reconstruction. Indeed, it ought to 
play a double réle by providing both 
sound theory and a valid social polity 
based upon tested theory. 

The first thing would seem to be for 
sociology to reconstruct itself and recon- 
struct its reason for being. It needs to 
purge itself of a growing but hypocritical 
assumption of apartness. It must attain 
the consistency in its practice which it 
seeks to maintain in its theory, namely, 
that no human activity takes place in a 
social vacuum. Sociology is presumably a 
part of the totality of organized knowledge 
which we call science. This science is 
preeminently a definite human activity and 
is, therefore, always and everywhere 
socially conditioned and motivated, there- 
fore purposive. All science is humanly 
purposive in the longer or the shorter 
run. There is nothing reprehensible about 
this. We only need to be careful always 
to keep distinct in procedure the goal, 
aim, motive or purpose from the observa- 
tion, fact-finding, analysis, classification, 
and organization. 

The last six years have concentrated 
human experience the world over and have 
unfolded social data on an unparalleled 
scale. The analysis and interpretation of 
these experiences should constitute the 
basis for future social polity. Hence we 
must extend the scope of meaning in our 
scientific observations. We now use the 
concept in conclusions from petty collec- 
tions of data gathered according to ac- 
cepted research techniques. This concept 
may be much more widely used, just as 
widely as honesty to the facts will permit. 


The fashion in certain sociological circles 
recently has been to set up a claim of pure 
objectivity and fact gathering. The time 
seems to have come for a swing onward to 
the larger interpretive function. 

The contemporary world seems to be 
faced with three types of social organiza- 
tion locked in an almost desperate com- 
petition for acceptance: communism, 
fascism, and controled capitalism. Which 
of these is the best? Whichever most 
nearly satisfies those fundamental needs, 
wishes, desires of man which the sociol- 
ogist has been studying. 

One of the greatest services sociologists 
can render is to hammer everlastingly at 
the basic fact that communication is a 
paramount social process—the foundation, 
the main-spring of social interaction. 
Therefore it behooves us to watch with 
eternal vigilance the avenues, channels, 
arts, and devices for communication. 
This includes such widely diverse con- 
siderations as maintaining conditions for 
decent family living; freeing the public 
school system from the dominance of 
highly aggressive special interests; culti- 
vating attitudes of rationality which will 
antidote mob mind and discriminate be- 
tween the various shades of propaganda; 
erecting such potentialities as the cinema 
and the radio to a plane above their present 
triviality and debauchery; protecting the 
springs of information against deliberate 
or even casual poisoning. 

The need is greater than ever for getting 
to the great public by radio, newspaper, 
and any other available means, the gist of 
sociological research and findings; but 
such a service would need to be conceived 
broadly and not be dominated by any 
one center or school of thought or con- 
cept. As in economic life so in sociology 
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our production is more effective than our 
distribution. Our means for circulating 
ideas needs one New Deal, perhaps several. 
Ideas are forces, but the resistance of 
inertia, old folkways, fears, and prej- 
udices is terribly strong. Somehow or 
other, sociologists must apply some of 
their energies to streamlining social in- 
vention. 

Sociologists who are supposed to be 
authorities on the phenomena of beliefs, 
prejudices, and opinions should be val- 
uable in pointing out the limits of the 
humanly possible for any scheme of 
planned society, directed social change, or 
sweeping reform. They should be able to 
estimate the rate of social change possible 
to a given social order, therefore to guard 
against false optimism. The sense of a 
total situation should prove a good safe- 
guard against particularism. 

Not the least, therefore, of our socio- 
logical services in American reconstruction 
might be to accustom people to the basic 
idea of social change; to acquaint them as 
painlessly as possible with its inevita- 
bility; to antidote any false hopes as to its 
cataclysmic effects in changing human 
character; and in general to point out the 
limits in both the direction and the in- 
tensity of such change. 

It seems inevitable, therefore, that the 
sociologist will have to give more careful 
attention to the concept of progress and 
how it can be measured. The idea itself 
cannot be rejected or ignored in the face 
of these rival systems of social organza- 
tion and the call for reconstruction in 
America. Objective tests of progress are 
entirely possible, just as rigorous tests as 
might be applied in any of the physical 
sciences. These objective tests should 
make it possible to set up norms of social 
welfare as guides to social policy and as a 
means of preventing mere adventitious or 
random political gesturing. 

With their training in the technique of 
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the social survey, particularly the social 
reconnaissance, sociologists constitute a 
potential field-intelligence division of 
government, a reconnoitering squadron, 
eyes and ears of a government ostensibly 
devoted to the public welfare. In a sense 
they might carry on a perpetual inventory 
of the state of the nation, while being 
ready to go out on minute man duty to 
“sense out’’ authoritatively special situa- 
tions. If this involves sociological repre- 
sentation on a brain trust or a professoriat, 
so be it. Social scientists showed under a 
preceding administration what they could 
do. Incidentally one of life’s little ironies 
is that the facts gathered by the Hoover 
fact-finding commissions are proving the 
basis for the social experiments of his 
successor. 

Finally, as teachers of sociology we have 
an abundance of new illustrative materials 
as well as data for scholarly analysis. We 
have an opportunity to communicate to 
students more adequate techniques of 
research, social organization, social wel- 
fare methods, and enjoy a lively demand 
for our output. It is particularly neces- 
sary at such a critical time that students 
should go out from our courses equipped 
with something more than a swaggering 
confidence in their techniques. They need 
a sound social philosophy in which their 
special methodologies take on meaning 
and perspective. This is no time—if 
there ever was such a time—for empty 
cynicism. No age, no studerit, no society 
can ever live on negatives. The genera- 
tion just about to assume power declares 
that it is “‘disillusioned with disillusion- 
ment.”’ 

Therefore let us sociologists reconstruct 
as much as need be our own thinking and 
work for a new categorical imperative of 
social trith which will provide a firmer 
basis for social reconstruction than violent 
revolution or the fiat of dictatorship 
however well intentioned. 
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XII 
W. P. MERONEY 
Baylor University 


It is generally conceded by thoughtful 
students of social problems that present 
economic, political, and social conditions 
have been produced in the main by a lag 
in social knowledge. Understanding in 
the fields of the physical and biological 
sciences has proceeded at a highly ac- 
celerated pace, while knowledge in things 
social has lagged far behind. Immense 
private and corporate fortunes have been 
dedicated to discovery and invention in 
mechanics, commerce, and industry, while 
only a few poorly equipped college pro- 
fessors calling themselves sociologists, 
with little influence and scant recognition, 
have vainly sought to understand and 
interpret the social milieu which affords 
the setting for the material aspects of 
civilization. 

The collapse in the social order perhaps 
was long overdue and came as no surprise 
to those who were able to view social proc- 
esses in a detached and scientific way. 
Those few who have had access to re- 
velatory data and who have recognized 
the inevitable trends toward disorganiza- 
tion have had their findings either lightly 
ignored or suppressed in the favor of 
vested interests or partizan politics. Possi- 
bly the majority of those called sociol- 
ogists themselves have been so under 
bondage to tradition and current notions 
that they have been blind to significant 
facts in data that were ready at hand. 

The only way out of the present debacle 
is to make social knowledge at least some- 
what commensurate with material knowl- 
edge. Certainly, the way is not back- 
ward to the tallow candle, the ox cart, 
or the now ancient domestic economy, 
but forward to a social organization that 
in all respects will be progressively fitted 


into material progress. Sociologists have 
a tremendous responsibility to aid in the 
achievement of this end. They are sup- 
posedly the most advanced thinkers as to 
human relations and by profession more 
adequately trained and qualified than others 
for wise and constructive social leader- 
ship. Unfortunately, with a few rare 
exceptions, they have tended to evade this 
responsibility on the ground that social 
research and social leadership are incom- 
patible. They have confused the different 
types and varieties of leadership and failed 
to see that leadership in creative social 
thought is an end-product of all social 
research and one of the world’s greatest 
needs. This responsibility must be ac- 
cepted if sociologists are to render any 
worthy service in the reconstruction, 
assuming that there is to be a recon- 
struction. 

If sociologists are to serve in any sig- 
nificant way toward building a more stable 
civilization, which necessarily must be a 
planned social order, they will need to 
actualize the Comtean ideal of the applica- 
tion of the scientific method to the study 
of social phenomena; they will need to 
attain a scientific method and attitude in 
all social analysis, interpretation, and 
generalization; and they will need so to 
conceptualize the idea of the science of 
social relations in the minds of the leaders 
in all walks of life that its principles shall 
guide them and those that follow to the 
desired goals. They themselves will need 
to be emancipated from the supersitition 
of magic and the prejudice of religion, the 
subjectivity of philosophy and the senti- 
ment of social service; they will need to 
rise above the biases of provincialism and 
the deadening effects of institutionalism 
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and ethnocentrism; they must be freed 
from the bondage of tradition and the 
divine right of politics; they must be im- 
mune to crowd sugestions, party propa- 
ganda, and mental epidemics; and they 
will need to escape the petty jealousies of 
sectional and academic alignments and 
the consequent myopian fallacies of mon- 
istic explanations. All this does not 
require that they be supermen, but it does 
demand that they be superior men and 
that the highest intelligence of the nation 
and of the world shall be mobilized and 
taught to solve scientifically the social 
problems of this and coming generations. 

While sociologists must recognize that 
there is a general unity in principle which 
pervades all science and that they must 
conform to the established criteria as to 
method, they must be just as fully aware 
that there is a diversity of techniques in 
the application of the scientific method 
to the varied phenomena which man seeks 
to understand. We have been long in 
learning that the techniques of the phy- 
sical and biological sciences may not be 
workable in social phenomena and we 
have been extreme laggards in developing 
distinctive procedures in social research. 
The first task for sociology in the recon- 
struction lies here. The comparative, 
statistical, and case-study techniques al- 
ready in vogue will require refinement and 
wider application; but some new inven- 
tions in procedure not dominated by other 
disciplines will be necessary to project 
social knowledge beyond the common 
sense plane to the level of scientific de- 
pendability. 

Sociologists of the past have been so en- 
grossed with the spatial relations of man 
that they have to a large extent overlooked 
the time sequences in social phenomena. 
They have failed to recognize that today 
is the child of yesterday and the parent of 
tomorrow. They have isolated and de- 


scribed a few of the major social processes, 
but they have not charted the historical 
series in any manner as to make the pre- 
vision of future events on any large scale 
possible. From somewhere there must 
emerge a scientific interpretation of the 
past to give guidance to the present and 
the future. It would seem that sociolo- 
gists should at least share, if not take the 
aggressive leadership, in accomplishing 
this supreme task. 

During the one hundred years of its 
existence, sociology has been mainly a col- 
lege and university discipline. It has 
gained very little recognition outside aca- 
demic circles. In only a few cases has it 
gained more than a subordinate place in 
the college curriculum. Its study has led 
to no special vocation other than that of 
teaching, or has served only as a sort of 
academic prerequisite to training in social 
work. Sociology has rather sought to 
give to students for all vocations, particu- 
larly that of the major professions, a so- 
cialized training and equipment for life. 
This it should continue to do even on a 
much larger scale. Possibly, its major 
contribution to the reconstruction will be 
in imparting to the educated leadership of 
the nation a scientific attitude toward and 
a scientific method and technique in deal- 
ing with social situations and trends. 

On the other hand, if sociology is to be 
the dynamic force that it should be in re- 
building a shattered world, if it is to fur- 
nish sound principles and disclose social 
laws for future guidance in perplexing situ- 
ations, it will need to provide a group of 
highly trained specialists who may be 
social statesmen to the new order. Given 
the essential economic security and pro- 
vided with adequate research funds and 
authoritative access to necessary data, a 
considerable number of talented men are 
already equipped at least to initiate far- 
reaching social reorganization of profound 
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significance to the well-being of the world. 
Progress will probably never be scientifi- 
cally demonstrable, but only an article of 
faith to be believed in because it is desir- 
able; yet faith can never be attained until 


we know where we can go and how to get 
there. When social goals and the routes 
thereto are sociologically derived, it may 
be that a new day will dawn for civiliza- 
tion. 


XIII 
WILSON GEE 


University of Virginia 


With many the word ‘‘planned’’ bears 
odious and dangerous implications. It 
spells a complete regimentation of our 
civilization, the usurpation of our essential 
liberties, and the doom of serfdom for us 
and our children. Undoubtedly, it might 
mean just that in certain of its forms, but 
certainly until recently we have been 
accustomed to consider it as meaning some- 
thing that was to be commended. The 
house that was not planned was not fit to 
live in; the farm that was not planned as 
to its operations could scarcely be expected 
to be profitable; and it would be boring to 
hear the lecture that was not planned. In 
fact for a thing not to carry the element of 
planning was to condemn it outright. 

However, whether we like it or not, 
planning is already upon us, and with a 
vengeance. If it is not to result in its 
worst effects it will have to be done prop- 
erly. And in rural life it will not be done 
as it should be unless the rural sociologist 
has an important part in it. The reason 
for this is that ultimately all of these eco- 
nomic and other plans will have to be 
weighed in the scale of their achievement 
for human society. 

And it is logical to ask what responsi- 
bility the rural sociologist has in these 
pregnant years? 

Even a casual examination of the cata- 
logs of the leading institutions in this 
country where graduate work in rural 
sociology is offered will show that one of 
the first tasks of the rural sociologist is to 


plan for the expansion of the resources 
offered for the training of the future rural 
sociologists who are to have their part in 
the larger sphere of a planned agriculture. 
It is true that rural sociology is compara- 
tively an infant among social science sub- 
jects. But it is not so much an infant that 
its subject matter should not have devel- 
oped more adequately for the rounded 
training of those who are entering its 
ranks. A large part of the reason for this 
is perhaps to be found in the fact that it 
has relied upon the sister department of 
general sociology to care for its clientele 
in large measure. Here it turns for help 
in the fields of population problems, social 
psychology, social theory, human ecology, 
the family, social pathology, and almost 
all the rest. As they are there taught, 
these subjects are geared to the dominant 
phase of urban life. This point of view is 
of course valuable to the rural sociologist, 
but it is not just the sort of thing which 
he most requires for his future work. 
And, moreover, the fact that we have no 
rural social psychologists, rural social 
theorists, rural family specialists, rural 
public welfare specialists, rural political 
scientists, etc., accounts for the fact that 
we do not at all adequately care for the 
researches in these fields so necessary to 
the construction of university courses in 
them of richness of content. That the 
rural sociologist should have good ground- 
work training in general sociology is not 
for a moment to be denied, as is also the 
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case with the understanding of urban 
problems because the city and country are 
so closely interrelated. But his job is 
with the country and country people even 
more specifically than the general soci- 
ologist chooses to deal largely with city 
folk. 

Agricultural economics has long ago 
done what rural sociology must do if it is 
to develop as itshould. It has not lost its 
contact with general economics. Rather 
it has strengthened it. However, look 
over the catalogs of the same institutions 
in which rural sociology is to be found 
with some degree of development for grad- 
uate work and there will be seen the way 
in which agricultural economics has out- 
distanced rural sociology. Ofcourse there 
is the argument of greater practicality of 
agricultural economics and the possi- 
bility—not always realized—of turning 
its lessons into dollars and cents. Yet we 
all agree in theory at least that the social 
side of farm life is of equivalent and per- 
haps superior value with the economic 
side. Not until the field of rural sociology 
is developed along these lines will it com- 
mand the respect it must have in univer- 
sity, college, and agricultural experiment 
stations. Judged by these standards there 
is yet to be developed a really adequate 
institution in this country for the training 
of rural sociologists. Moreover, well- 
rounded men cannot be developed in the 
subject until such a development as this 
comes about. 

The situation just set forth together 
with the too limited development of rural 
sociology in our agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations has produced entirely 
too few first-class men in the field of rural 
sociology. The relatively few that there 
are have made themselves felt and have 
demonstrated that rural sociology does 
merit its separate classification and that it 


has a real task to perform in the present 
and future. 

Significant changes are indicated in our 
national life in the far-flung issues before 
the country in what is collectively known 
as the New Deal. It is believed by the 
writer that the basic principles upon 
which these reforms are constructed in the 
main are relatively sound. However some 
of the proposed methods for arriving at 
these objectives are of doubtful practi- 
cality and soundness, and many of them 
are in essential conflict the one with the 
other. 

Briefly—because of the limitations im- 
posed by this symposium—what is the na- 
ture of some of these issues which require 
the critical attention of the rural soci- 
ologist of the present and future? Perhaps 
the most important is that of the redistri- 
bution of our population. Is it wise either 
to proceed much further with the concen- 
tration of our population in the urban 
industrialized centers or to attempt to 
transplant through subsistence home- 
steads and other devices the urban unem- 
ployed in rural areas more or less in com- 
petition with those who seek to make 
their living from the sale of farm products? 
There is undoubtedly such a thing as a 
rural-urban balance, but what it is the 
rural or the urban sociologist has not told 
us, and we need very badly to know it, 
particularly at the present time; and the 
suggested panaceas need to be weighed 
carefully in the light of the principles 
involved. What are the social implica- 
tions of reduced acreages and reduced sizes 
of our basic crops? Under such a regime 
are we to expect that agriculture as an 
industry is to be benefited in the long run 
in providing higher standards of living 
for the proportion of our population that 
should reside in the country? Social in- 
surance as a paramount issue is squarely 
before us at the present time. Much has 
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been gathered with regard to the urban 
phases of the problem, but practically all 
of the plans thus far set forth very clearly 
leave the farmer without their pale. And 
the rural sociologist has given almost no 
attention to this important national issue 
in which certainly the farmer ultimately 
must be included. In addition, the whole 
problem of rural public welfare presses for 
intelligent approach and solution, as also 
do the concerns of rural public health, 
rural government, rural public library 
service, and a number of others. 

The altogether too limited number of 
rural sociologists in this country and 
opportunities for them to tackle these 
problems on the scale which their signifi- 
cance demands is one of the most serious 
deficiencies in the present order of things. 
The lack of such influences at work in the 


ferment operating in our present national 
life is precarious for the best long-time 
interests of our country people who form 
the basis of our national wealth, welfare, 
and the seed bed of our population. The 
immediate and practical step to be taken 
is on the part of the rural sociologists 
themselves whose duty it is to meet in 
serious conference on the imminent objec- 
tives at issue and ways and means for carry- 
ing them forward. There are enough of 
these specialists in this country to begin 
the consideration of these matters and to 
see that processes are set in operation that 
will develop with alacrity the machinery 
that will provide with reasonable ade- 
quacy the contribution rural sociology 
must make in the important sphere which 
justifies the reason for its existence as a 
separate field of intellectual concern. 


XIV 
FRANK H. HANKINS 
Smith College 


It is too obvious that we live in a transi- 
tion period. The traditional adjustment 
of social forces seems scarcely able to func- 
tion and there are plenty of prophets who 
look for a long period of unrest and ebulli- 
tion leading to a more or less extensive 
recasting of the entire social order. It is 
almost useless to ask what the sociologist 
can do in such a situation. Obviously, if 
we are in for social revolution our present 
investigations in population, marriage, 
family, delinquency, crime, housing, recre- 
ation, religion, and farm life will start 
from a new angle thereafter. Even the 
basic social processes would be deeply 
affected. Meanwhile, we should no doubt 
go on learning all we can about these and 
other matters now before us. 

The sociologist has no special facilities 
for devising the ends which society should 
set up; it is quite certain that if the ends 


were set up, the sociologist could not tell 
us with certainty how to get there. The 
best he could do would be to draw up a 
program expressing his hopes and aspira- 
tions for mankind, or our part of it, with 
some specifications as to how to start in 
that direction. But he could be certain 
that the intrusion of political forces, spec- 
tacular individuals, and mob suggestibility 


.would throw his program off the track 


before it got very far. The sociologist’s 
function as sociologist is investigation, 
analysis, synthesis, and popularization of 
knowledge regarding social processes. I 
do not see that he has anything of a clearly 
scientific nature to contribute to the ma- 
jor problems of a sick capitalist society. 
He may think he has, but his contribution 
is almost certain to be tainted with an ill- 
smelling subjectivism and self-deceptive 
wishful thinking. He can start a debate 
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in short order by giving his fellow soci- 
ologists a good look at it. On the whole, 
we seem likely to serve our generation best 
by trying to chip away some of the moun- 
tain of ignorance regarding the basic trends 
of western culture. 

Such a preamble leaves open to me only 
one procedure, namely, to suggest some 
lines of fruitful inquiry. Those that seem 
to me really important are so vast and 
intangible that they seem now quite be- 
yond the range of more than aprioristic 
approach. The most startling phenom- 
enon in the post-war world is the rise of 
dictatorships. They were almost wholly 
unexpected and carried through a violent 


subversion of the institutions of the free 
societies that had appeared up to 1914 to 
be enduring social organizations. Can we 
atrive at any generally acceptable theory 
of their rise? Here are problems of social 
control, of class alignment, of the social 
élite, of the proletarization of political 
power, of decline in the automatic adjust- 
ments within free and mobile society, of 
the growth of social integration and social 
consciousness, of social psychology, and 
soon. Are conditions in America tending 
in directions likely to produce phenomena 
similar to those of Germany, Italy, 
Poland, Spain, and elsewhere? 


XV 
E. B. REUTER 


University of Iowa 


The rdle of sociology in any program 
designed to control either the rate or direc- 
tion of social change depends upon one’s 
conception of sociology as well as upon 
the nature of social change. 

The reconstruction program, as other 
similar phrases used to designate a body of 
current and prospective political and social 
activity, seems to assert that there has been 
a more or less complete breakdown of some 
social order which is to be reconstituted 
from the fragments of the order in dissolu- 
tion. If this be a correct interpretation, 
it is at once evident that certain highly 
questionable popular generalizations are 
accepted as demonstrable if not as demon- 
strated facts. 

That there has been any recent, general, 
catastrophic breakdown in the social order 
is not immediately evident. There has 
been, to be sure, a marked increase in 
unemployment and economic distress: the 
percentage of the population that is unable 
to secure unassisted the minimum means 
necessary to continued existence is large 


and increasing. But this does not in any 
real sense represent a breakdown in the 
system; on the contrary it may equally 
well be taken as representing the culmina- 
tion and flowering of the traditional social 
and economic order. The unequal distri- 
bution of wealth and income, and of the 
means to wealth and income, is an inherent 
and essential feature of the system. The 
fact that this is being brought to public 
attention by the unprecedented amount of 
misery and starvation is something other 
than a breakdown of the system: it may 
presage a breakdown but, in its present 
stage, it merely makes increasingly evident 
the essential features of the system itself. 

The terminological implications of the 
phrases go farther. Accept for the pur- 
poses of the argument that the first 
assumption is well founded, that the tradi- 
tional capitalistic system is in dissolution. 
A reconstruction program assumes that 
the system in disorder should and can be 
reconstructed. Leave unconsidered the 
evaluative aspect of the assumption; the 
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desire to restore a changing social order to 
an earlier stage of its evolution is an emo- 
tional accompaniment of every period of 
culture change. But the further assump- 
tion of the phrase implies a belief that the 
social order itself is an artificial construct 
rather than an organic (social) reality, 
that it was made by man’s designs and can 
be remade to suit his changed or changing 
fancy as he might remodel a building or a 
machine. This is fundamental; the réle of 
sociology depends upon it. There is per- 
haps no consensus but it does seem reason- 
able to expect of sociologists that they at 
least be cognizant of the position they 
occupy. 

If the social and economic order is con- 
ceived as an arbitrary arrangement that 
can be reconstructed at will by legislative 
enactment or administrative edict, social 
science has an altogether negligible réle 
in the mediation of social change if, indeed 
it has anything more than a verbal reality. 
Sociology in such case is distinguishable 
from scores of propaganda and engineering 
techniques only in terms of expedient 
labels. If, on the other hand, the present 
state of the economic and social order is 
the inevitable result of the factors that 
have been operating, it could not be other 
than what it is. The present economic 
debacle, in this conception, has been not 
only inevitable but clearly evident for 
some generations while the present con- 
trolling factors point to a future that in its 
major outlines is as clear as if it had al- 
ready been lived through. In this view, 
the character and rdle of sociology will be 
determined by the nature of those aspects 
of reality with which it deals. 


II 


If agreement could be had as to the 
nature of the discipline, the definition of 
its réle in any social reform program would 


be relatively clear. But there is no con- 
sensus: sociology means many things to 
many men. Certain persons who class 
themselves as sociologists are regularly 
repudiated by all practicing members of 
the group; others are periodically hailed as 
sociologists, doubtless to their surprise 
and perhaps to their chagrin. 

In one conception sociology is a scien- 
tific discipline—a systematic, objective, 
scholarly inquiry into the nature of the 
social processes. Its nature is scientific, 
its interest research. Its problem is to 
uncover the natural processes that give 
whatever of unity and coherence there 
may be in social life and cultural reality. 
Its ultimate objective and practical aim is 
the formulation of the natural laws of per- 
sonal development and cultural growth in 
order to make possible rational behavior 
and intelligent activity in the social world. 

In another conception, sociology is a 
body of concrete and specific reform tech- 
niques, a body of practical programs 
motivated by deep interest in human wel- 
fare. In one subdivision the interest 
centers in efforts to adjust men to the con- 
ditions of life. The purpose is so to con- 
dition their impulses and behavior as to 
bring them into conformity with existing 
institutions, the traditional mores, and 
the moral conventions. The objective is 
to reduce personal demoralization and 
social disorder. In another subdivision 
the interest centers in attacks upon the 
abuses of the institutions and established 
ways that are conceived to create and 
exemplify the human misery and failure. 
The function of sociology, as one promi- 
nent sociologist put it, is to ‘‘raise Hell."’ 

In addition to the two major concep- 
tions there are of course various minor 
interests. These for the most part are 
indeterminate combinations of theoretical 
and welfare elements. 
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If one conceives of sociology as a con- 
geries of welfare programs, its rdle in the 
reconstruction process is direct and obvi- 
ous. Sociology in this view is closely 
allied to, perhaps indistinguishable from, 
social economics, social legislation, social 
reform, social work, and other activities 
directed toward the achievement of imme- 
diately present objectives. The ends to be 
reached are defined and accepted; the prob- 
lem is mainly one of techniques and 
strategy. Effort is devoted, or should be 
devoted, to the achievement, as fully as 
may be in view of the conflict with other 
groups working for other and conflicting 
ends, of measures that are believed to be 
good in themselves or that are designed to 
result in conditions conceived to be good. 
Sociology becomes the sponsor for good 
measures or measures to good ends—for 
prohibition legislation, for the repeal of 
prohibition legislation, for birth control, 
for the repression of birth control informa- 
tion, for child labor legislation, for what- 
ever programs and objectives that make 
for personal and social welfare. 

To achieve the ends the sociologist will 
of necessity resort to whatever strategy 
appears to give hope of success in the situa- 
tion. Inevitably he will be drawn into 
or forced into the political arena as a 
practicing politician, a legislator, a lob- 
byist, or in some other capacity. In the 
reconstruction programs he will play a 
prominent part, vying with representa- 
tives of other and conflicting interests to 
achieve in whatever measure he may the 
objectives of his program. 

If one conceives of sociology as a scien- 
tific discipline, as a body of scholars 
devoted to the search for truth, its rdle in 
the world of current affairs is a totally 
different one. Its problem ‘s the discovery 


and definition of uniformities; it is seeking 
to understand, not to control. 

In such a view, sociology is as inde- 
pendent of the ephemeral phenomena as is 
physics, chemistry, and astronomy. It is 
dealing with forces and factors that under- 
lie and determine the direction and course 
of the phenomenal reality. It is, in conse- 
quence, in no way interested in the be- 
havior of uninformed politicians, in the 
milling of the human herd that accom- 
panies the dissolution of a specific social 
order, in the efforts of functionaries to 
maintain the order that gives them their 
importance, in the efforts of the benefici- 
aries of the social order to prevent smooth 
social change that would modify or elimi- 
nate the institutional arrangements that 
support them, or in other ephemeral mat- 
ters except in so far as these activities fur- 
nish data useful to a fundamental under- 
standing of social reality. The scientific 
sociologist is interested in how social 
change goes on in spite of the rules to 
prevent it and independent of the restless 
milling of the herd that comes when there 
is a breakdown in institutions unfitted to 
the stage of culture. 

It does not follow that sociology in this 
sense has no function in social planning 
programs. It does follow that its func- 
tion is very different from that of sociology 
in the sense of a body of social welfare 
activities. As a science sociology may 
function in the interests of a changing 
social order in one or more of several ways. 
It may perform an important function in 
analyzing the social situation—indicating 
the factors operating so as to provide an 
understanding or at least a basis for under- 
standing the changes in process—and by 
providing an objective, dispassionate, and 
detailed record of official and lay behavior 
in the period of transition. It may func- 
tion as a body of criticism of programs and 
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measures and, by analysis of situations and 
measures, forecast their outcome and con- 
sequences. By indicating the trend and 
outcome of practical procedures it may 
forestall acts and measures that can end 
only in failure and the increase of human 
misery. 


IV 


When we turn from the réle of sociology 
to the rdle of sociologists, the situation is 
very simple. It concerns the actual be- 
havior of individual men in concrete 
situations. 

As a sociologist, a man has no rdle in 
practical affairs. The scientist, as a sci- 
entist, is detached, objective, and im- 
personal. The scientific problems with 
which he deals are not practical problems. 
So far as he functions as a sociologist, he 
is absorbed in the study of human and 
social relations. The nature of his study 
may be of profound social significance; it 
may lead to conclusions of great social 
import. 

But the application of scientific findings, 
or the advocacy that these findings be 
utilized in social procedure, is not the 
work of a sociologist. It is the business 
of the publicist, the educator, and the 
journalist to spread the knowledge of 
scientific work and condition the populace 
to its acceptance; it is the business of the 
engineer, the technologist, and the admin- 
istrator to make use of scientific results in 
the solution of practical problems. 

There are of course all kinds of soci- 
ologists just as there are all kinds of men in 
other vocational groups. Because of their 


prestige, the outstanding character of their 
scientific achievements, their technical 
skill, or for other fact, some sociologists 
have been called into public service. 
Without doubt, many others will be 
called, temporarily or permanently, as the 
need for educated men in public life be- 
comes increasingly evident. Others will, 
in the future as in the past, leave sociology 
for more lucrative and honorific fields of 
endeavor. 

Some sociologists go into politics; the 
same thing is true of some farmers. The 
farmer who goes into public life ceases for 
the time being at least to be a farmer and 
becomes a politician. When that is the 
case we call him a politician, not a farmer. 
When a lawyer shifts his interest and takes 
up the practice of medicine we cail him a 
physician, not an attorney. The similar 
thing is true of the sociologist who 
changes his vocation: he ceases by that 
act to be a sociologist and becomes a 
farmer, a social worker, a minister, or 
whatnot according to the nature of his 
new vocation. In so far as the sociologist 
departs from his scientific problems and 
attempts to make use of his findings in a 
practical way or expends his energy in the 
advocacy of their application, he ceases to 
be a sociologist and becomes an adminis- 
trator, a propagandist, or a lobbyist. 

The scientific sociologist is, of course, 
also a citizen. In that capacity he will 
take an interest and a part in public affairs. 
But in these activities he is a citizen, not 
a sociologist. He is a sociologist only 
when and as he functions in that capacity. 
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XVI 
STUART A. QUEEN 


Washington University 


That we live in the midst of a changing 
world and that everyone’s status and func- 
tions may undergo profound modification 
are truisms that require no repetition. 
But to interpret the nature, extent, and 
possible sequelae of current social changes 
is a task of the first magnitude. We are 
faced with something more far-reaching 
than a prolonged depression, a struggle 
of the New Deal versus the Liberty League, 
and a race of armaments. What we are 
experiencing may be one stage in a pro- 
found and thorough-going cultural mu- 
tation such as marked the Industrial 
Revolution, the Protestant Revolt, and 
the Vélkerwanderung. In our economic life 
consider the mass of poverty in the midst 
of relative plenty, the paralysis of accumu- 
lating debts, the mal-distribution of buy- 
ing power, the decline of foreign mar- 
kets, and the passing of the frontier. In 
our political life consider the tangle of 
multiple and overlapping local govern- 
ments, the domination of urban states by 
rural legislatures, the decay of political 
parties, the rising burden of taxes and 
public debts, the recent concentration of 
power in the Federal government, the rise 
of dictatorships abroad and fascist move- 
ments at home. In our group life con- 
sider the declining size and functions 
of the family, the disintegration of neigh- 
borhoods and communities, the amazing 
growth of special interest groups, the 
approaching equilibrium of population, 
and its concentration in urban centers. 
All these are but a few of the important 
social changes which not merely mark the 
depression years, but have been developing 
over a considerable period of time. 

The events of every week are so many 
and so varied that to assemble the signifi- 


cant facts and to interpret them call for 
the finest skills of journalists, historians, 
economists, political scientists, and soci- 
ologists. To plan and to carry out social 
programs appropriate to the changing 
scene demand the highest abilities of 
statesmen, administrators, educators, and 
social workers. 

But what in particular is there for soci- 
ologists to do? And is this anything 
different from their work of by-gone years? 
Judging from events of the recent past 
sociologists will not be called upon in sig- 
nificant numbers to assume administrative 
responsibility. It is unlikely that their 
advice will be often asked concerning the 
problems of agriculture, industry, or 
relief. But they are beginning to be asked 
for factual data and some interpretation 
thereof pertaining to family life, com- 
munity organization, group morale, and 
public opinion. Sociologists called to the 
public service during the past five years 
have often, if not usually, been summoned 
for the purpose of research. Whether this 
be the result of intelligence or of accident, 
it appears to be an appropriate and happy 
development. 

Following this lead there seems likely 
to be an increasing demand upon soci- 
ologists for light on the behavior of social 
groups faced with acute insecurity, accel- 
erated physical mobility, and regimenta- 
tion. Recurring to the issues mentioned 
in the first paragraph there are many cul- 
ture lags in American civilization, the 
understanding of which is highly impor- 
tant for social planning. As one reads the 
pages of conservative and radical news- 
papers alike it is evident that there is great 
need for a knowledge of the social proc- 
esses involved in revolution. On all 
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sides are heard questions the gist of which 
is this: Are our traditions and values 
changing? If so, how? And what of it? 
Is there any change in public interest and 
belief in social security rather than indi- 
vidual thrift, in production for use rather 
than profits, in home ownership, in inter- 
national peace, in ‘“‘the art of living” 
rather than in ‘‘making a living?’ If 
there are such changes, how general are 
they? How may they be accounted for? 
To what may they be expected to lead? 
If there are not such changes, what are the 
popular reactions to insecurity, exploita- 
tion, mobility, militarism, leisure time, 
and the like? If there be a desire to at- 
tempt deliberate modification of our folk- 
ways and mores, what is known about the 
general processes involved which can guide 
the would-be reformers or revolutionaries? 
These are some of the questions which are 
sure to be asked of sociologists and to 
which they should be able to find at least 
partial answers. 

In other words, sociologists are being 
asked questions the answers to which call 
for research. In so far as they are success- 
ful in securing valid results, they will con- 
tinue to receive such calls and will find a 
place of increasing usefulness in American 
life. 

But they will also be requested, as in the 
past, to do a multitude of things of varying 
importance and futility which may easily 
obscure and obstruct the research function. 
Especially in local communities they will 
continue to be urged to serve on com- 
mittees devoted to the performance of 
unimportant, routine tasks or the preser- 
vation of useless institutions. They will 


be drafted for propaganda work on behalf 


of both conservative and radical organiza- 
tions. They will be invited to make 
popular addresses on topics concerning 
which they have little information. Flat- 
tered by a bit of attention, envious of the 
limelight enjoyed by the economists under 
the New Deal, tempted to seek quickly a 
place in the sun, over-confident of their 
knowledge and skill, they may easily 
scatter their energies and spend their time 
in activities which are quite unimportant 
or for which they are not equipped. 

The first duty of the sociologist, with 
reference to the present and the future of 
American society, is to study what is hap- 
pening. The next is to reduce concrete 
events to general categories that he may 
compare them and thus identify social proc- 
esses. The determination of processes 
will facilitate social diagnosis and the pre- 
diction of at least alternative possibilities. 
As he makes discoveries it is the soci- 
ologist’s duty to report them by publica- 
tion, by lectures, by advice to administra- 
tors, and by class-room teaching. 

Always he will be faced with a trying 
dilemma. In order to keep au courant he 
must maintain close contacts with public 
departments, civic, business, and labor 
organizations, and many others. But at 
the same time, that he retain his perspec- 
tive, he must guard against commitment 
to partizan issues and groups. How to 
steer between the Scylla of academic isola- 
tion and the Charybdis of partizan activity 
is a major problem for the sociologist. It 
has always been so, but in these days of 
general unrest, strong feelings, and fear of 
the future it must occupy a central place in 
sociological methodology. 
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XVII 


HORNELL HART 
Hartford Theological Seminary 


For the social engineering of the future, 
elections, referendums, and petitions will 
be too slow and too crude to form an ade- 
quate basis for social policies. The detec- 
tion and interpretation of current social 
trends is indispensable. Both Hoover and 
Roosevelt have established bureaus for the 
purpose of answering questions like the 
following: “‘Is public sentiment shifting 
away from the New Deal?’’ ‘‘How much 
preparedness and how much disarmament 
do the people demand, and how much will 
they tolerate?’’ ‘‘Is there a fundamental 
and growing demand for social insurance? 
Of what types?’’ The list of such ques- 
tions, on which comprehensive, detailed, 
utterly impartial and up-to-today infor- 
mation is required might be greatly length- 
ened. 

Clever young men, digesting newspaper 
editorials and other sentiment indicators, 
can and do provide valuable summaries of 
trends. But sound social engineering re- 
quires far more than that. The factors 
producing shifts in the popular will need 
to be detected and their influence impar- 
tially determined. Scientific analysis, not 
merely journalistic digesting is needed. 
When sociology becomes more mature this 
job is waiting for it. 

To get very far with such a task, soci- 
ologists need fundamental insights into 
the dynamics of personality interactions. 
They need to establish in workable form 
the laws which describe the generation 
and the deflection of group enthusiasms 
and resentments, of loyalties, panics, op- 
positions, and conflicts. 

Such scientific wisdom, as it develops, 
should make the sociologist increasingly 
indispensable in advising how to cure, and 
how to avoid in the future, such industrial 


civil wars as have been raging in recent 
months. It should make possible gen- 
uinely effective advice upon how tariffs 
can be reduced without wrecking an 
administration, how support for necessary 
tax laws can be secured, how the socio- 
psychological conditions necessary for 
restoring full industrial activity can be 
secured, how racial frictions can be re- 
duced, and how disarmament conferences 
can be made less farcical or less hypo- 
critical. 

Recent phenomena in Germany and in 
Russia point to the necessity for greatly 
increased scientific insight into collective 
psychiatry if intelligence is to establish 
any effective control over national and 
world affairs. Some of the insights gained 
in the clinic need to be applied pluralis- 
tically. Not only the psychopathic states 
of groups and even of nations need to be 
studied, but also the effects of collective 
enthusiasms, and the workings of regi- 
mented education and publicity, need to be 
understood by sociologists if they are to 
take any effective hand in the scientific 
shaping of the future. 

Social planning to an increased degree 
seems to be inevitable. But planning in- 
volves choices between values. Should 
the policy be to seek more equality in in- 
come, or a higher general average of in- 
come? How far should the efficiency of 
social single-mindedness be sought at the 
cost of restricting freedom of speech? To 
what extent should individuals be allowed 
to make blunders, to suffer, and even to 
damage others, in order that individual 
initiative may be conserved? Should state 
universities be allowed to expand, or tax- 
oppressed farmers be relieved? Sometimes 
anthitheses like these are false—sometimes 
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the values of both the apparently opposed 
policies can be secured by some third 
alternative. But in any case, society 
needs urgently to have a group of keen and 
informed minds studying out the interrela- 
tions of the values involved. 

Those sociologists who shrink from in- 
quiry into subjective values can still con- 
tribute to the solution of problems in 
social planning by studying what objec- 
tives people devote time, energy, and 
money in seeking. They may illuminate 
problems of social policy by helping to 
discover how these objectives interfere 
with or reinforce each other. They may 
help to point out ways in which more of 
the public may be able to get more of the 
things after which they strive, and tc be 
frustrated in fewer of their endeavors. 

In the field of pure (or at least more 
detached) sociology, a step urgently called 
for is the cataloging of the more important 
variables dealt with in social statistics, 
noting the definitions and the measure- 
ments being used in connection with each. 
If scientific sociology is to progress, we 
need comprehensive studies as to what 
objective definitions and tests have been 
devised for unhappiness in marriage, cul- 
tural standards of home environments, 
social distance, recidivism, newspaper 
bias, home overcrowding, and so on 


through the long list of continuous and 
discontinuous variables about which social 
statistics have been collected and analysed. 
And we need to know, in quickly accessible 
form, just what correlations have been 
established between any two of these 
variables. 

One field in which the validity of soci- 
ological research will be increasingly 
tested is with regard to specific predic- 
tions Methods for predicting success on 
parole and happiness in marriage, for indi- 
viduals and couples having certain speci- 
fied characteristics, have been devised and 
repeatedly improved by sociologists. As 
the number and variety of such devices is 
increased, and as objective check-ups are 
multiplied, the accuracy of the definitions 
employed, and the validity of the correla- 
tions established, will be made evident. 
This process will put an increasing pre- 
mium on strictly scientific procedures, and 
will bring sociology into a more and more 
vitally functional position in our society. 

The behavioristic trend in sociology has 
had its great values. But we need to 
remember that data become significant 
only in the light of wisdom. Data, fruc- 
tified by wisdom, constitute science. The 
sociology of the future needs to cultivate 
wisdom, out of the mother fluid of com- 
mon sense. 


XVIII 
J. J. RHYNE 
University of Oklahoma 


One of the anomalies of man-made 
society is man’s neglect of his own social 
welfare. It has been deemed of greater 
importance that certain discoveries of the 
chemist be utilized for destructive warfare, 
that the knowledge of the geologist be 
employed in the discovery of oil, that the 
results of physical research be turned to 
the perfection of mechanical devices than 


that the body of knowledge gained by the 
social scientist through research be utilized 
in an effort to forestall unemployment 
crises, poverty, crime, and human misery 
of all kinds emanating from an ill-func- 
tioning social organization. In times of 
national crisis, which in the past have gen- 
erally been war crises, all the available 
knowledge which had been accumulated 
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by the physical sciences was employed in 
the promotion of the nation’s welfare. 
Today we are in the midst of a social crisis. 
The attention of the world is focused upon 
ways out of our social debacle. If the 
answer is to be found, its basis should be 
contained in the social discoveries of the 
social scientists. One of the policies of 
the New Deal has been to utilize a large 
number of economists and sociologists as 
advisers to those who are looking toward 
a future planned society. We are entering 
a new era of social thought, an era of 
newer demands upon our social thinkers, 
an era of greater opportunity for social 
discovery. 

War crises have greatly widened the 
horizons of medical science, of psychiatry, 
of physics, and of chemistry. While these 
specialisms gave of their knowledge to the 
nation’s welfare, they also brought back 
from the crisis new discoveries, a widened 
vision, and a greatly increased volume of 
research data. Aside from what the 
research materials of the sociologists may 
contribute to those who are planning ways 
out of our social catastrophe, there should 
come an increased zeal for social research 
stimulated by the present crisis. If the 
purpose of the sociologist is to discover 
truth concerning human society, the time 
is propitious for abundant truth to be 
gained. Social change is functioning at 
an accelerated speed before oureyes. Vast 
opportunities for the study of this phe- 
nomenon is present as never before. As 
yet there is a great dearth of reliable 
studies of a sociological nature, and one 
of the great contributions which the soci- 
ologist can make in this time of crisis is 
participation in research studies in his 
region planned on a coérdinated and far- 
reaching basis. Not only should empha- 
sis be placed upon causes and backgrounds 
of our present crisis and social conditions 


as they are at the present time, but great 
attention should also be focused upon the 
effect of unemployment and poverty upon 
people and what this crisis is doing to 
their thinking and attitudes. There is 
urgent need for such studies on a far- 
reaching scale. There should be a mar- 
shalling of forces for the accumulation 
and study of every kind of social phe- 
nomena that might be helpful to those 
who wish to apply these data. 

The réle, then, of the sociologist in the 
present crisis should be one accentuated 
and intensified by the great social debacle 
and the immediate opportunity for social 
discovery. Only with truth and knowl- 
edge of our social conditions gained 
through the application of scientific tech- 
nique in social research can our govern- 
ment under the leadership of social and 
economic engineers, social planners, and 
social workers be able to establish for- 
ward-looking and reliable plans for social 
adequacy and social rehabilitation. 

As an index of the extent of sociological 
research now being conducted which is 
related to the present crisis an analysis was 
made of the research in progress reported 
in the September issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology. It was found that of 
the 304 projects reported a little over one- 
fifth were directly concerned with the 
present depression, an additional fifth 
with social and economic problems in gen- 
eral, and the remaining with a large 
number of miscellaneous subjects. Even 
though this analysis shows that at the 
present time some emphasis in research is 
being placed upon social conditions arising 
from the present crisis, the number could 
hardly be called sufficient for a group 
thoroughly alive to the changing phe- 
nomena emanating from such a world-wide 
social catastrophe. 


















































The function of the sociologist in 
present-day reconstruction is found first 
of all in his ability to analyze the social 
processes that are operating most strongly 
in any particular area, and to set forth the 
nature of these processes clearly enough so 
that the real statesmen and broad-visioned 
leaders of the time and place may organize 
their courses of social activity on sound 
principles. In any community of size in 
our country at the present time there are 
at least a few persons of prominence and 
leadership ability who are on the lookout 
for exactly what the sociologist alone may 
be able to offer in terms of analyses of the 
basic social processes. We may credit the 
president of the United States at the pres- 
ent time as being such a leader. 

Better than anyone else can the soci- 
ologist describe the nature of the social 
movements that are taking place at any 
given time. With the aid of the historian 
he is in a position to measure the signifi- 
cance of these movements in relation to 
similar trends in the past and to make 
clear to the statesman the meaning of these 
movements in terms of human values. 
The sociologist can plot social trends and 
show the relationships between each suc- 
ceeding stage and those that have pre- 
ceded it in the case of each trend, so that 
those who are the responsible educators 
and governing administrators, if they 
wish, may be really informed about the 
significance of their own rédles in what is 
taking place. 

Through the use of statistical studies 
and tools the sociologist may gather, 
analyze and make graphic the important 
shifts in human group life. Basic popu- 
lation movements, birth-rate and death- 
rate tendencies, marriage and divorce rates, 
delinquency and crime statistics, poverty, 
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EMORY S. BOGARDUS 


University of Southern California 


unemployment and social insurance fig- 
ures, and the like, may prove enlightening 
to the public if seen through the eyes of 
the sociologist. 

By social case analysis, the sociologist 
may penetrate into the depths of human 
attitudes and make clear what a given 
social movement is doing to the per- 
sonalities of those who are involved. 
Through the use of case analyses he can 
indicate the nature of personal disorgani- 
zation and the ways in which the com- 
munity is responsible for such disorgani- 
zation. By the same device he can point 
out paths of personal reconstruction, and 
hence the related needs in social recon- 
struction. 

If the definition of progress be accepted 
as change ‘“‘in a desired direction,’’ then 
the sociologist may set up objective stand- 
ards for measuring the desired goal in 
terms of personality organization and dis- 
organization. He can also set forth the 
fundamental steps that will need to be 
taken, including their natural order so 
that the present social conditions may be 
changed into the ‘‘desired’’ conditions. 

If social legislation be proposed, the 
sociologist may indicate how far such 
social action is in keeping with the basic 
social processes. If social planning is 
undertaken the sociologist may analyze 
it in its possible effects upon attitudes and 
values, and hence upon personalities. In 
all the practical phases of social recon- 
struction, the sociologist is the social 
strategist, the one who sees more deeply 
than any one else into the processes of 
social interaction and who realizes more 
clearly than others what needs to be 
done in order to stimulate constructive 


activities. 
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XX 
MALCOLM M. WILLEY 


University of Minnesota 


It was just two years ago that a promi- 
nent American sociologist remarked, as 
he ate his luncheon in a Washington 
restaurant, ‘‘I’m almost lonesome here at 
the capital.’’ And he elaborated by ask- 
ing, ‘‘Why is it that in this city, overrun 
with economists, political scientists, stat- 
isticians and even historians, one cannot 
find a sociologist unless he is here in the 
guise of one of these others?’’ There is in 
these observations an implied criticism of 
the part that sociology and sociologists 
are playing in the depression years, and at 
least a hint that sociologists are not in 
evidence in Washington (and elsewhere) 
because they have nothing to contribute 
to the reconstruction process. There are 
today undoubtedly many more sociologists 
working with federal, state and local 
governments than at the time the critic 
spoke, but there is yet considerable feeling 
that for one reason or another sociologists 
are not playing a vital part in current 
affairs. It is, accordingly, quite appro- 
priate to ask, ‘‘What should one expect 
the rdle of sociologists to be now and in 
the months and years that are ahead?”’ 

Without meaning to divert attention 
from this question, it is perhaps best to 
approach an answer by suggesting the 
nature of sociology. There are those who 
conceive the subject in highly abstract 
terms, generally so inclusive as to defy 
explicit definition. Yet when looked at in 
its historical development, as well as in 
terms of present day practice, sociology 
emerges as a grouping of problems, not in 
any ethical sense but rather as foci of 
research and intellectual interest. One 
by one, as Professor Seligman has shown 
in his introduction to the Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences, separate problems have 
caught the attention of scholars. In the 


past, men have been interested in seeking 
to understand one phase of their social life 
and then another, as those various phases 
dawned in consciousness. Economics, po- 
litical science, and the other social sciences, 
represent segments of human experience 
concerning which men have raised ques- 
tions and sought answers. Economics, as 
we know it, for example, is an aggregate 
of problems (fields of attention): problems 
of taxation, distribution, utilities, foreign 
trade and exchange, tariffs and many 
others. An economist is a student whose 
research and scholarly interests are cen- 
tered in one or another of these problems. 
There may be some common assumptions 
and theory running through them all, yet 
the present state of economics suggests 
strongly that agreement on basic theory is 
not essential before an individual is labeled 
economist. To the contrary, an econ- 
omist is one who is associated with the 
traditional topics (problems) that have 
come to be regarded as economics. So it 
is with political science. And so it is 
with sociology. Sociologists are men 
whose intellectual efforts are focused on a 
group of specific intellectual problems. 
These problems are in one sense “‘left 
overs’’ from the other social sciences—but 
so in turn were all of the earlier fields ‘‘left 
overs’’ from even earlier days: Each new 
science develops as a specialty focused 
around matters that the earlier social 
sciences neglected or overlooked. 

What are these ‘‘realms of interest’’ that 
constitute sociology? The list cannot here 
be complete, but few would dispute the 
inclusion of crime, recreation, population, 
public opinion, the family, poverty and 
dependency, child welfare, immigration, 
certain aspects of communication and 
various others, particularly a set of inter- 
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ests shared with the social psychologists. 
Together these constitute the subject 
matter of sociology. In addition there 
are numerous social theories from cul- 
turism to biological determinism. But 
it is the problems and not the theory that 
mark a man as sociologist. 

There are, to be sure, many refinements 
and elaborations that should supplement 
the preceding all too brief analysis but 
space does not permit their inclusion. 
Enough has been indicated to suggest that 
perhaps the sociologists were not in 
Washington because their particular fields 
of interest were not primary in the stresses 
and strains with which the federal govern- 
ment was particularly concerned at the 
time our critic spoke. Latterly, as other 
fields of attention have come into promi- 
nence sociologists have also been in promi- 
nence. 

The efforts of the administration in the 
depression have two periods of expression. 
In the first and critical stage, the imme- 
diate issues were economic, and the econ- 
omists and _ statistical workers were 
drawn upon for their skills. The prob- 
lems were of banking and credit, etc. 
Naturally economists were there. The 
second phase involves the inauguration 
and planning of new social programs 
(housing, old age and health, prison 
reform, recreation) and as these develop 
it is inevitable that sociologists will be 
called upon for technical advice and re- 
search activity. Far wiser it is (and was) 
for sociologists to refrain from entering 
fields in which they have no experience 
than to rush to Washington solely because 
the economists are there. As adminis- 
trative programs expand to include the 
sociologists’ own fields of interest they 
will be the better able to offer their special 
knowledge, as they doubtless will in- 
creasingly be called upon to do. 

There is another way in which the 


sociologist may have something to offer 
during the days of readjustment. It is 
within the field we call sociology that 
special attention has been given to social 
and cultural change. It does not follow 
that other social sciences have neglected 
this, but the anthropologists and the 
sociologists have made the analysis of the 
processes involved the subject matter of 
special research. Out of this study has 
come a new emphasis upon what may be 
termed social perspective. In a world of 
uncertainty and surrounded by institu- 
tional modifications that cut beneath old 
values and securities, there is a widespread 
tendency to clamor for quick and ready 
plans for social reconstruction. The wish 
for order and stability gives rise to social 
impatience. The sociologist, thinking 
back over the history of human culture 
with its stone age beginnings, can look 
upon the changes of five years (basic as 
they may seem) as little more than ripples 
on the sea of time. The story of human 
culture he knows is one of slow and grad- 
ual accumulation, and the changes that 
flower at given periods loom in the eye 
of the historian of social development less 
large and less important than to some of 
his contemporaries. In the midst of 
cries for a new order it may well be that 
the sociologist (turning interpreter and 
guide for the moment) will make a real 
contribution by pointing out that Rome 
was not built in a day—nor thealphabet, 
either. Is there not need for such em- 
phasis? 

And finally, one may expect from the 
the sociologist in the years ahead further 
study and analysis in the perplexing field 
of social values. Rugged individualism 
and the New Deal are but names for social 
values that move men to action. In the 
study of values is a research field of 
infinite promise. Without any disparage- 
ment of all the quantitative work that 
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sociologists can do, it may be said that 
there is need for opening up those realms 
in which the tools of quantitative re- 
search are of but little help. One may 
hazard the prediction that out of the years 
of depression will come, sooner or later, 
far more questioning of the values that 
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men have lived by, and a demand for 
knowledge concerning the relation be- 
tween those values and the forms the cul- 
ture assumes. One may also hazard the 
prediction that the sociologist will make 
contributions in this most difficult area 
of study. 


XXI 
MAURICE T. PRICE 
Washington, D. C. 


With the realization that economic de- 
pressions, nationalism, and war may be- 
come increasingly severe and perhaps 
devastating in their social consequences, 
and with the entrance of the government 
into an expanded program of economic 
control and social services, the human 
side of many a sociologist has encroached 
upon the preserves of his scholarly calm. 
Quite typical is the article by Read Bain 
upon biological sociology in the Society's 
papers edited by L. L. Bernard as Methods 
and Scope of Sociology. After the data on 
race are surveyed, the implications of the 
data are driven home in such a manner as 
leaves little doubt of the author's feelings 
and wishes. Inwardly revolting against 
the orgies of passion taking place in 
Europe in the name of race superiority and 
inferiority, he seems to feel very strongly 
that if the scientific data available on race 
were widely enough known, such trage- 
dies could be averted or ameliorated. In 
short, he becomes a potential promoter or 
propagandist without an adequate means 
of expression. 

Quite typical of recent emphasis, I 
called this. The pleas of Stuart Chapin 
and E. R. Ross at the end of the last 
annual meeting of the Society, the rdéle 
of Robert M. MazlIver in the Columbia 
University commission reporting on the 
present situation, the statements on the 
New Deal by William F. Ogburn and his 


associates writing in the May, 1934, issue 
of the American Journal of Sociology, the 
broadly promotional activity of Howard 
W. Odum at the World's Fair and in his 
summer courses in southern California, the 
little swarm of sociologists in the head- 
quarters of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, and the little nest of rural 
sociologists in Washington, D. C., by the 
beginning of the summer—these and the 
multitudinous contributions of sociolo- 
gists to relief and recovery programs in all 
parts of the country constitute an increased 
emphasis upon applying sociology to prac- 
tical problems which warrants careful 
consideration. 

A few sociologists are firmly opposed to 
this trend. They say so bluntly and 
forcibly. Keep out of politics, they say, 
get down to our real work of investigating 
world trends and social relations. And 
as for marshalling new data upon the in- 
efficiency of welfare policies, programs, 
and institutions—in which a number of 
social workers and sociologists are co- 
operating—well, that leads only to re- 
hearsing what we already know, before 
lethargic publics and foraging politicians 
chained to the spoils system anyhow. 

Other sociologists who used to eschew 
public policy and programs, seem to have 
yielded to the movement for practical 
applications of sociology. Perhaps, like 
the sailor who defies the gods in his daily 
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speech but prays when a storm endangers 
his ship, they cannot keep from acting as 
national citizens and human beings in 
times of special stress, and from using 
our sociology as well as other parts of our 
repertoire at such times. They see threats 
to their social order and civilization, they 
envisage exceptional opportunities to im- 
plement part of their ideals or near- 
utopias, they hear the mute pleas of men, 
women and children in dire need. 

The very power of these appeals and of 
the response they arouse, causes appre- 
hension among those accustomed to be- 
ware of the effects of emotion and feeling 
upon their scientific calm. Some say, 
Never mind, plunge in. Others reassure 
themselves by referring to the inevitability 
of cultural conditioning.' To still others 
of us the only defensible procedure is to 
draw careful distinctions between the réle we 
play and other possible behavior réles, and 
afterward to try to allow for what biases we 
have developed while playing our previous 
réle. 

A moment's thought will show us that 
there is nothing exceptional about this 
situation, this precaution, or this pro- 
cedure—or, if we are genuinely human, 
there should not be anything exceptional 
about them. We all have been specially 
conditioned in emotional situations, have 
assumptions in our thinking, and are 
biased by the very different extents to 
which we have developed different in- 
tensities of interest in different things. 


1 The position has perennially been taken that the 
problems of thought, of a science, and particularly of 
a social science, are inevitably determined by the 
social situations and cultural matrices of the era—as 
L. L. Bernard has reminded us in his introduction 
to the 1933 papers of the Society. There are degrees 
of immediacy in the urgency and in the emotional 
appeal of these situations and matrices, however; 
and there are degrees of inevitability. These con- 
stitute qualifications we cannot overlook, as he and 
others would of course agree. 


Our only safeguard, as scientifically 
minded persons, is to be as keenly aware 
of all this as possible, and to make allow- 
ances for it. 

The same facts and principles hold in 
the present national situation, with some 
greater poignancy perhaps. First, if our 
role is to discuss ‘‘goals’’ or standards for 
contemporary society, ideals, let us not 
just call this sociological. Rather let us 
frankly acknowledge that the basis of our 
discussion will have to be—unless we are 
describing others’ ideas and standards— 
cultural bias, personal preference, an 
evaluation process, an appeal to social 
philosophy. In the second place, let us 
clearly distinguish both the mood of the 
promotor or the advocate of any special 
goals, and the attitude of the executive 
‘putting over’’ a policy or program cal- 
culated to embody or achieve certain aims 
or goals, from the attitude and lines of 
attention of the scientist or researcher. 
If this should not seem self-evident upon 
reflection, I would stop to argue it. A 
distinction of this same general sort, it 
will be recalled, was recently urged by 
Owen D. Young. Third, this principle 
does not negate the fact that most policies 
and programs will profit by checking up 
to see if the assumptions of cause and 
effect implicit or explicit in them are 
actually true, and if other uncalculated 
causes and effects are not present. For this 
purpose “‘scientific projects’’ are in order 
throughout the fields of social pathology 
and social work. In the fourth place, of 
course, there should be distinguished the 
deliberative speculation, logic, and in- 
vestigation which seek to establish or 
verify classifications, units, relationships, 
generalizations. 

Aside from such distinctions in the 
interests of both scholarship and practical 
administration, the concern of the sociol- 
ogist who has recently been swept into 
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participation in policies and programs, 
may well take in the organization of the 
facilities needed for making sociological 
findings useful for such practical effort. 
That means organization of the present 
findings, of research projects, and of the inter- 
mediate agencies which can make suitably 
available the point of view, findings, and 
research proposals, to those who wish to 
know of them. 

For years the organization of such 
facilities has been urged by individuals and 
groups in the American Sociological So- 
ciety and among social workers. It 
required only some participation in the 
present emergency or close observation of 
attempts to meet it, to make us realize 
the need more and more keenly. For we 
saw at first hand the arid places in the 
training and equipment of some of the 
government personnel, the crudities in 
part which are now being investigated 
by the ‘‘Committee on Government Sta- 
tistics and Information Services’’ under 
the auspices of the American Statistical 
Association and the Social Science Re- 
search Council, the manner in which 
persons were being chosen to fill many of 
the posts in the emergency organization, 
the initial handling of various social 
situations within the matrix of more in- 
clusive economic or political situations, 
the great disparity between the adminis- 
tration of recovery and reconstruction ac- 
tivity in different parts of the country. 
Such things as these showed the need for 
injecting our contribution and for doing 
so through an organization that would 
command the attention and respect due a 
representative and authoritative group. 

In considering the utility of such organi- 
zation we must bear in mind the limita- 
tions in the horizon of the average layman 
in political life, if we are to be at all real- 
istic. He knows that economists breed 
specialists in money and banking, com- 
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merce, railroads and transportation, and a 
few other subjects. He may have heard 
of the publications in applied economics 
and government administration by the 
Brookings Institution just across the 
park corner from the White House. But 
the chances are that he does not think of 
social scientists and applied social scien- 
tists as such, in the way he thinks of 
scientists and engineers. The latter have 
a unique position, in the layman's think- 
ing. Moreover, right there in Washing- 
ton, D. C., are The Association for the 
Advancement of Science, itself housed in 
the venerable buildings occupied by the 
Carnegie Institution, and, in a fine modern 
building down on Constitution Avenue, 
our publicity friend would remind us, The 
National Academy of Sciences. (Note the 
word sciences, our public relations special- 
ist would also suggest.) They are 
organized, centralized, tangible, and at 
headquarters. And so to these laymen 
and lawyers in government service, it 
seemed quite natural and appropriate that 
the President of the United States, a year 
ago last July, appointed a Science Advisory 
Board under the jurisdiction of the 
National Academy of Science and of the 
National Research Council (note the com- 
prehensiveness of the title again) also 
situated in Washington. 

From the standpoint of the public 
relations and/or publicity specialist, it 
does not seem necessary to go much further 
in an inquiry as to why the President did 
not also appoint a Social Science Advisory 
Board. 

“You are talking only on the basis of 
sordid publicity,’’ some may say. ‘‘And 
the type of mind I have found among some 
government officials,’ I would add, ‘‘for 
realism is as necessary in practical policies 
as in science, even though it be a different 
sort.” 

If we pass from the likelihood of re- 
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ferring governmental problems to social 
scientists in general to that of referring 
them to sociologists in particular, the 
prospects are even less bright. The aver- 
age layman or lawyer in government 
service has doubtless never looked at the 
sociological journals or the Proceedings 
of the American Sociological Society. 
Important and long-prestiged educational 
institutions close to Washington have no 
sociological departments as yet, and lead- 
ing social science and history men in 
them are frequently not aware that Yale, 
Harvard, and Columbia Universities, a 
little further off, really take any stock in 
sociology as such. And, judging by 
samples of men high in government serv- 
ice who have been well trained in law and 
other specialties but are quite unaware of 
recent developments in sociology, I should 
say that it would not be surprising to dis- 
cover that the average government official 
still thought of sociology as the theory 
and ethics of “‘charity.”’ 

That reputation of sociology, and of 
many individual sociologists, may be 
sufficient explanation of the fact that 
more sociologists have been drawn into 
the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration than anywhere else in the present 
government set-up, whereas the Planning 
Board of the P. W. A. and the planning 
sections of certain other recovery organiza- 
tions have overlooked them—not to men- 
tion the permanent government agencies. 

If the American Sociological Society 
should establish agencies which would 
avowedly and efficiently represent achievements 
to date in research and research planning, in 
investigation into cause and effect in practical 


social problems of our economic, political, and 
social order, and in the popularization of 
sociological thought on current problems—then 
gradually it might filter into the minds 
of government policy and program makers 
that there is a reliable place where they 


can have inquiry made to see if sociologists 
have anything to contribute on this, that, 
or the other practical problem. 

““Undignified, not consonant with the 
dignity of a scientific profession!”’ . 
Possibly so, in ordinary times. Bur, if 
Fascism or Social Revolution should come 
with the next depression, we may be put 
into a still more undignified position. 

At least the organization of such central- 
izing and popularizing facilities are not 
window-dressing. We sorely need them 
from several points of view, and they 
would greatly help the practical outsider 
who wants to know what contributions 
the sociologists’ efforts may make to his 
problems but who is not sure of the one or 
two ‘‘sociologists’’ with whom he hap- 
pens to be acquainted, 

A Bureau of Social Research Planning 
would enable us to keep track of how gaps 
in social research are being filled up. It 
would prevent needless duplication of re- 
search and of dissertations before such 
duplication would permit the second proj- 
ect to be areal check upon the first. And 
it would allow the many teachers of 
sociology who now must either specialize 
intensively on one aspect of sociology or, 
at the other extreme, must scatter their 
efforts over too wide a range of courses 
and topics, or perhaps teach fifteen hours 
or more a week,—it would allow them to 
work up occasionally and with facility 
on the actual findings of the science with 
which they can not keep in touch during 
their regular work. 

Such a bureau might give even more 
striking service to social workers, to 
municipal, state, and federal officers. 
Persons are continually being put into 
such positions by election or appointment 
who wish to know not only the standards 
which have been set for institutions of 
social service and public welfare, but the 
units, schedules, devices and techniques 
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of investigation, and research which have 
been developed around various aspects of 
social problems they are facing. They 
might go, in many cases, to such a bureau 
sponsored by the American Sociological 
Society and in part perhaps by the 
National Conference of Social work. 

In this connection it might be well to 
consider thoroughly the rdle which a 
summary, comprehensive journal of ap- 
plied sociology might perform in this 
work of genuinely representing bona fide 
sociological thought to laymen. On the 
one hand it might perform an abstract- 
ing service of journals, popular articles, 
and books bearing on specialized fields of 
applied sociology. On the other, it could 
provide pioneering articles in new fields 
of application. If, as we continually 
assert, there are social processes in every 
aspect of social functioning, there is much 
room for pioneering in sociological aspects 
of economic, political, and other phases of 
society upon which there are at present no 
such magazines as are found on the family, 
educational sociology, delinquency, crime, 
etc. 
Here, then, in a magazine of Social 
Aspects of Public Policy, or, Social Policy 
and Program, we could provide the lay- 
man in government service and others with 
something, in journalistic style, which 
might become the channel of genuine 
civic education on the contributions so- 
ciology has to make in national emergen- 
cies as well as in normal times. Here 
would be the place for the biological 
sociologist’s propaganda against illusions 
on race, for an exposition of the cultural 
and social factors in international rela- 


tions, for social interpretations of our 
present economic order and system, for the 
analysis of occupational trends and unem- 
ployment, for the ecelogical discussion 
of regionalism in connection with the new 
communications and transportation set-up 
in our federal government or the P. W. A. 
program, for the presentation of the con- 
sumers’ situation as contrasted with that 
of the more organized economic groups, 
and so on. 

And if, incidentally, in connection with 
articles in such a magazine, such things 
could be pointed out as, for instance, that 
there were eight or ten definitions of the 
family used in the F.E.R.A., invalidating 
its relevant statistics on national relief by 
families, the magazine might assist in 
bringing home to public officers the need 
for social as well as economic units in 
government statistics. Gradually, as 
other social aspects of government and 
public policy are brought up and laid on 
the dissecting table, a Bureau of Social 
Standards, or of Social and Economic 
Statistical Standards might seem at least 
as urgent as the present Bureau of (physical) 
Standards (and Commercial Practices). 

In an age of high-powered pressure 
politics, of rampant nationalism, of social 
revolution, and of world-wide wars, it may 
be dignified to wait in serene isolation till 
sociological scholarship and insight shall 
be recognized and its services formally re- 
quested, but it is not impossible that by 
that time we may no longer have the 
liberty to present the contributions which 
we might make today if we candidly 
acknowledged that we are human beings 
and citizens as well as scientists. 
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XXII 
STUART A. RICE! 


United States Bureau of the Census 


From two standpoints, that of the social 
point of view and of social problems, 
Washington is already a great center of 
sociological activity. Certainly there is 
no department in the government which 
does not have social problems although 
they are often unrecognized as such. 
Similarly, sociological issues are con- 
tinually being handled, though perhaps 


1In his response to the ‘‘charge’’ by President 
Ernest W. Burgess, following the presentation of the 
charter to the District of Columbia Chapter of the 
American Sociological Society, Washington, Sep- 
tember 27, 1934, Professor Rice made the following 
introductory remarks: President Burgess; the applause 
which just followed your remarks is better evidence 
than anything which I might say as to our desire to 
accept your ‘‘charge."’ I formally accept this char- 
ter, and the charge which accompanies it, on behalf 
of this, the first chapter of the American Sociological 
Society to be installed by the President of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society. Members of the Chapter, 
Dr. Burgess has suggested that we have in our custody 
an important réle in the development of American 
sociology and the American Sociological Society. I 
agree. It might nor be too much to express the 
anticipation that this occasion, from a retrospective 
view years ahead, may be regarded as one of the sig- 
nificant events in the history of the American Socio- 
logical Society. 

I do not want to go into a discussion of what 
sociology is. You all know the embarrassment that 
the question raises. I remember very well the dean 
to whom, on occasion, I was required to present 
various departmental requests. If he was inclined to 
go slowly in granting them, he would say with a 
twinkle far back in his eye: *‘Now I know that I'm 
a little stupid, but I wish you would explain to me 
again just what sociology is.’’ The departmental 
requests usually remained on the table at just about 
that point. But certainly sociology has a point of 
view which, though often admitted to their discus- 
sions, is not central to the points of view of such sister 
social sciences as economics. Further, sociology has 
problems which, though it is difficult to define the 
boundary which brings them into a common disci- 
pline, are regarded by all as social or sociological 
problems. 


the sociological viewpoints brought into 
play may seem to the professional sociol- 
ogist as naive. There are dozens and 
dozens of bureaus, divisions, offices, and 
sections which have in their title the 
name ‘‘statistics’’ or ‘“‘economics,’’ but 
where is sociology found in the name of a 
division, or section, or bureau, or office? 
There are perhaps as many as three or 
four; at least, I can think of only two. 
Yet government is confronted with in- 
numerable situations and issues which 
have to be settled in some sort of socio- 
logical terms. 

Perhaps we could say that government 
itself is a great sociological experiment, 
though in suggesting this I am obviously 
opening the door to controversy with our 
professional brethren in the field of polit- 
ical science. I shall not, therefore, de- 
velop the theme. Consider, however, the 
program of the present Administration. 
It seeks to achieve recovery, social reform, 
and social security. Are these not as 
much sociological as anything else? The 
second and third, at least, must deal with 
questions which have been regarded from 
the beginning as legitimate issues of 
sociological inquiry and discussion. This 
morning I turned through the pages of the 
Congressional Directory in an attempt to 
segregate from the huge elaboration of 
governmental organization there por- 
trayed the agencies that are sociological, 
or that deal, at least, with some problems 
of sociological character. It seemed to 
me that there was something of sociology 
on every page, but usually under no par- 
ticular sociological name. 

Consider the ten great regular depart- 
ments of the government service, begin- 
ning with the Department of State. I 
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do not see anything that is recorded in 
sociological terms in the organization of 
that Department. Yet one of its major 
responsibilities might be viewed as that 
of representing our American culture in 
the many conflicting and rivalrous situa- 
tions in which our American society is 
placed in reference to other cultures. 
Consider, for example, its responsibilities 
when the American abroad gets into 
trouble with the folkways and mores of 
another country. Our representatives in 
foreign service must be practical and prac- 
ticing sociologists, whether or not they 
are familiar with the term. 

In the Department of the Treasury we 
certainly have a number of agencies which 
are dealing with problems which sociol- 
ogy deals with; the Public Health Service, 
the National Institute of Health, and the 
Bureau of Narcotics. Even the Coast 
Guard, according to the Secretary of Com- 
merce who recently returned from an 
inspection trip in Alaska, is engaged in 
forms of work which we could regard as 
sociological, as it patrols the coast lines 
and the islands of that Territory. It takes 
census enumerations, guards the welfare 
of the native population in many ways, 
and might almost lay claim to being an 
extension agency of governmental social 
service. 

The War Department and the Navy 
Department may seem rather remote from 
sociological activities; yet they have in 
their care the social well-being of distant 
possessions as well as that of their own 
enlisted personnel. I recall when, during 
the war, the War Department and the 
Navy Department joined in establishing 
the Commission on Training Camp Activ- 
ities, they drafted an entire organization, 
the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, which had long been 
identified with a leading American socio- 
logical program. Its purpose was one of 


“surrounding the camps with hospital- 
ity’’—of providing for the social needs 
of those encamped. 

In the Department of Justice are the 
Bureau of Prisons and the Bureau of 
Parole. If criminology and penology are 
branches of sociology, then the Depart- 
ment of Justice is one of our sociological 
agencies. 

The Post Office Department comes next. 
What does it have to do with sociology? 
I would not have thought of this Depart- 
ment as a sociological agency except for 
my experience on the staff of the Presi- 
dent’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends. In making our study of “‘Com- 
munication’’ for the Committee, Professor 
Willey and I found perhaps our single 
most useful and interesting collection of 
sociological information in the prosaic 
cost-accounting reports of the Post Office 
Department. The picture given in its 
reports of what communication is and 
what it means in the integration of Ameri- 
can society, the data available for studies 
of ecological relationships among and 
within American communities, I com- 
mend to your earnest attention. 

In the Department of the Interior I need 
hardly do more than mention the Office of 
Education, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and the new Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions, where the cultures of 
native peoples must be brought into work- 
able relationships to that of ourselves; 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion; the National Park Service, which is 
being developed by this Administration 
with the definite purpose of giving the 
American public healthful outdoor recrea- 
tion; the Subsistence Homesteads unit 
with its sociological, as well as its eco- 
nomic and political problems, affecting the 
very vitals of our social order; St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital; Howard University. 
Even within such a bureau as the Bureau 
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of Mines, which seems to have no con- 
nection with sociology, we find the health 
and safety promotional work to which 
sociologists have devoted not a little 
attention. 

The study of communication may be 
taken up once more in the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Here also we find the Food and 
Drug Administration. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics is one of the two 
agencies I had in mind as containing an 
office to which the name sociology is 
definitely attached. Then there is the 
Bureau of Home Economics—is not sociol- 
ogy concerned with the home and the 
family—and the widely varied social 
activities of the Extension Division. 

In the Department of Commerce, I 
think you will agree that the Bureau of 
the Census is related to the interests of 
every sociologist. But let us consider 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, developed under Herbert 
Hoover as Secretary of Commerce to 
promote trade. It is, nevertheless, in- 
terested in such social problems as con- 
sumers’ buying habits and the definition of 
ecological areas, to almost the same ex- 
tent as is the ecological sociologist. Or 
think for a moment of the ‘Real Property 
Inventory,’ now in process of completion. 
It is the first large scale attempt in this 
country to secure data which will indicate 
how people are housed, and the extent of 
the problem of improving housing condi- 
tions. To the Department of Commerce 
again one must go in the endeavor to 
trace the problem of communication, 
since the development of aeronautics as a 
revolutionary factor in travel and mo- 
bility is within its jurisdiction. 

I hardly need speak of the Department 
of Labor which, like the Department of 
the Interior, is almost in itself a sociolog- 
ical agency. Its main branches are the 


Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
the Children’s Bureau, the Women’s 
Bureau, the United States Employment 
Service, the United States Housing Cor- 
poration, and the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics—all with sociological objectives. 

If I were to go through the long list of 
independent agencies of the government 
and the new emergency agencies, the 
demonstration would be even more im- 
pressive. It would include mention, at 
the very least, of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, the Railroad 
Employees’ Retirement Board, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Mississippi Valley Com- 
mission, the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board and the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, the National Labor Board, the 
NRA., the Federal Alcohol Control Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Surplus Relief 
Administration, and the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. The latter 
probably contains on its staff a larger 
number of professed sociologists than any 
other Federal agency. 

But I shall not weary you with further 
recitation. Our chapter, it seems to me, 
ought in one way or another to be con- 
cerning itself with these sociological 
activities, to the end and with the view 
of making sociology in government more 
self-conscious. We, as sociologists, are 
not aware of either the actual present or 
the potential rdle of sociology in govern- 
ment. Nor is government aware of our 
professional existence. Sister societies are 
called into consultation, and render ad- 
vice to Federal agencies. The services of 
the American Statistical Association in 
this respect during the past year are famil- 
iar to many who are here. But what 
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The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the American Sociological Society 
‘ will be held in Chicago, Illinois, December 26-29, 1934, with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Morrison. The program, built around the 
Z central topic of Human Problems of Social Planning, will include dis- 
cussions of recent economic, social, and political changes; sociological 
aspects of the New Deal with special reference to rural problems; 
regional research and regional planning; population and social plan- 
ning; collective behavior and social planning; local community pro- 
; grams for the prevention of delinquency; research carried on under the 
auspices of the FERA; recent social change and social work with 
possible contributions of social workers toward fundamental social 
reorganization; report of the Commission on the Social Studies. 
Miss Jane Addams of Hull House will preside at the joint session 
for presidential addresses on Thursday night, December 27. President 
Ernest W. Burgess, of the American Sociological Society, will discuss 
Social Planning and the Mores, while President Walter J. Shepard, of 
the American Political Science Association, has chosen as his subject, 
Democracy in Transition. 

Meeting also in Chicago at the same time will be the American 
Economic Association, the American Political Science Association, 
the American Statistical Association, the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, the American Farm Economics Association, and 
other allied groups. 
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STUDIES IN PREDICTION AND THE DISTORTION OF 
REALITY 
WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
University of Chicago 


THE THEORY 


HE idea under discussion in this 

paper is the tendency of the human 

mind to distort reality and the réle 
of science in attempting to correct or 
prevent it. An extreme illustration of 
distortion is hallucination. The tendency 
to see pictures in the dying embers or in 
the arrangement of the stars is another. 
The phrase “‘wishful thinking”’ is a recog- 
nition of this trait. It is further illus- 
trated by the differences in the purpose 
of the artist and the purpose of the 
scientist. The artist wishes to paint his 
impressions of reality, that is, to change 
the representation of reality, rather than 
make a photographic record, which is 
the object of science.! 

Failure to observe and report accu- 
rately is of course, not an unusual occur- 
rence among human beings. Buta greater 
understanding of this type of behavior in 
much social science writing where the 
data are inadequate is greatly needed.? 
For instance, racial traits are often exag- 


1 This point is further discussed in ‘‘Statistics and 
rt’’ by Wm. F. Ogburn in the Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, March, 1932. 

* Cf. *‘Bias, Psychoanalysis and the Subjective in 
Relation to the Social Sciences,’ by Wm. F. Ogburn, 
in the Publication of the American Sociological Society, 
Vol. XVII, 1922. 
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gerated and erroneously extended to cover 
every individual in the group. Also for 
such differentiating traits of races as 
have been subjected to measurement, 
the distribution curves for these traits 
in two racial groups generally overlap a 
good deal. The differences as measured 
are not nearly as marked as appears from 
opinion. So also in the case of the eco- 
nomic interpretation of social phenomena 
there seems to be considerable distortion. 
The idea of the economic factor seems to 
be often underestimated as well as often 
exaggerated. Again, the rdle of heredity 
or environment appear frequently to be a 
gross misrepresentation of the true con- 
ditions. In cases where data for correct- 
ing or preventing a distortion are not 
available, as, for instance, in a general 
statement concerning heredity, or the 
economic factor, a greater awareness of 
how this distorting mechanism operates 
may be of some help. The purpose of 
this paper is to present several illustrations 
and to offer some conclusions drawn from 
their analysis. 

The illustrations are of predictions, for 
prediction is a very good subject for such 
studies of distortion, because prediction 
is an estimate of reality, when the reality 
has not yet occurred. Furthermore, pre- 
diction is important to study in social 
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science, because planning, policy making, 
and dealing with social problems all 
demand some estimate as to the future 
trends. Hence light that can be thrown 
on prediction will prove useful. 


THE PREDICTION OF FOOTBALL SCORES 


The subject of the first study to be pre- 
sented is of the prediction of football 
scores. These predictions for a large 
number of games are sometimes made the 
day before the game by the sports writers 
of the daily press. The following data 
are from the predictions of the Chicago 
Daily Tribune, and a few from the Chicago 
Daily News and the New York Evening 
Post, on games played in the autumn of 
1933. In most cases the scores of the 
winners, losers and of ties are predicted. 

The conservatism of the predictors. The 
first observation on these predictions is 
that the sports writers underestimate the 
scores. For instance, the average pre- 
dicted score of 342 games by the Tribune 
was 17 points per game, while the average 
actual score was 21. The same conserva- 
tive tendency was noted in the News 
prediction; for 108 games, 16 was the 
average predicted score while 19 was the 
actual. 

This conservatism is especially noticable 
in regard to victories. For the Tribune, 
the predicted victor’s average score was 
14.4 points, while the actual victors in 
the same games averaged 19.5. For the 
News the figures were 13.2 and 18.2. 
This same conservatism in prediction 
also is found in the prediction of the 
losers’ scores by the Tribune but not by 
the News. For the Tribune the average 
predicted score of the losers was 2.1, 
while the average of the actual scores of 
the losers in the same games was 2.6. 
For the News, predicted score of the 
losers was 3.2 while for the same games 
the average loser’s score was 2.5. 


Low variation in prediction. Prediction 
is not only conservative in regard to the 
scores but is also conservative as to the 
variability of the predicted scores. In 
football, the range of the scores run from 
zero to sometimes quite large figures, but 
the range of the predicted scores is a 
good deal less than the range of the actual 
scores. If we measure this variability not 
by the range but by the standard devia- 
tion, approximately one-sixth of the 
range, the Tribune predictions of the 
variability of the victors thus measured 
was 6.0 while the variability of the actual 
scores of these same colleges was 11.9. 
With the News the figures were 6.0 and 
12.5. It is thus seen that the variability 
of reality in this case is twice as great as 
the prediction of reality. The variabili- 
ties of the actual victors for the Tribune 
predictions was 10.8 and for the News the 
same, greater than the variability of pre- 
dicted victors. This is quite a striking 
difference. The predictions of victories 
hug fairly closely to the average while 
the actual scores have a much wider 
scatter. 

With regard to the losers, there is the 
same lower range of predictions though to 
a less degree. The possibilities of a large 
range is much less, of course, for losers. 
The variability of the score predicted by 
the Tribune for the losers was 3.2 while 
the variability of the actual scores of the 
same colleges was 6.4. The variability 
of the scores of the actual losers was 3.8. 
(For the News the figures were about the 
same.) Reality is more variable than 
predictions, for losers as well as victors. 

Failure to foresee the unusual. As to 
why the range of the guessed scores is 
less than reality, one reason is that the 
very large scores are not predicted. This 
suggests that the exceptional tends not 
to be forecast. This failure to foresee the 
large scores would explain the low vari- 
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ability of the predicted victories but would 
not explain the lower variability of the 
predicted losers. However, in the case 
of losers the exceptional score is seldom 
forecast. For instances, in the Tribune 
predictions no scores of two points for the 
losers were forecast, while actually there 
were six losing colleges that scored two 
points. That the football forecasters 
guess too frequently the most common 
score is seen in the number of times no 
score was predicted for the losers. The 
zero is by far the most common entry for 
losers; and 231 zeros were predicted, while 
of the same colleges 165 failed to score 
and of the actual losers there were 198 
zeros. Such, however, was not the case 
for the small sample from the News pre- 
dictions—s52 zeros were predicted while 
of the losers actually 64 failed to score. 
The sports writer for the News seems to 
have been generous to the losers. This 
may very well be the case with a single 
person. He may have been sympathetic 
with the weaker. I once knew a man 
who practically always predicted favor- 
ably for the champion and not for the 
challenger. There is other evidence, dis- 
cussed later, on the tendency to predict 
the usual and the neglect to foresee the 
exceptional. 

These forecasters of football games pre- 
dict closer games than actually occur. 
The differences in the predicted scores of 
winner and loser were 12 for the Tribune 
and the actual average difference was 15. 
For the News the figures were 10 and 14. 
One might argue that a close contest is 
more dramatic and hence might tend to 
be more frequently forecast. On the other 
hand the failure to predict the score of a 
victor, might explain this difference be- 
tween predicted and actual margins of 
victory. Whatever may be the explana- 
tion this difference between the actual and 
predicted closeness of score, it conforms to 


the principle that the usual tends to be 
predicted more than it actually occurs; 
for a close game is more usual than one 
not so close. 

Hope and prediction. It does not seem 
probable that hope enters in as a bias to 
the predictions of professional sports 
writers in forecasting the scores of 50 or 
more games each week. On the other 
hand, presumably the college students of 
a particular college hope their team will 
win, and their forecasts should be affected 
thereby. Accordingly it was interesting 
to investigate what college students pre- 
dicted regarding the football games in 
which their own college participated. 
The theory is that here would be a case 
of ‘‘wishful thinking’’ and that hope 
would distort reality in the direction of 
one’s wishes. - It is, of course, possible 
that college students may be indifferent 
as to the fate of their team. But if there 
is any bias it would seem to be for the 
team rather than against it. 

Sample votes from college classes in 
eight different colleges, from the ‘‘Big 
Ten’’ football association, were taken on 
the day just preceding the four games in 
which these colleges played. The students 
from the losing colleges guessed a defeat 
by an average of 3 points for all these 
games when in reality the average defeat 
was by 18 points. This, of course, might 
be interpreted as a distorting influence of 
hope. (Two of these losing colleges 
predicted victories.) So if hopes distort 
favorably we should expect the victors 
to guess victories by larger scores than 
actually occurred. Such however, is not 
the case. The students from the vic- 
torious colleges on the average predicted 
a victory by 6 points whereas the actual 
victories averaged 18 points over the 
losers score. To be consistent, one should 
say that hope failed to distort reality 
favorably, but rather unfavorably. 
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It is possible, of course, in trying to 
interpret these results to argue that hope 
is not the only factor to be considered 
in such cases, but that there is another 
factor, uncovered in earlier paragraphs, 
namely, that of conservatism in predic- 
tion. So, it may be claimed that this 
tendency to predict conservatively is true 
with the more or less emotional college 
students as truly as with the professional 
sports writers. At least that this factor 
might cut down any possible swings due 
to hope. Thus the victors predicted 
victory, but conservatively. The losers 
predicted a loss, but a smaller loss than 
actually occurred. 

These interpretations are problematical. 
It is, I think, generally assumed that hope 
is a disturbing factor in prediction, that 
perhaps with a larger number it tends to 
cause them to overestimate, and that with 
another group, perhaps smaller in number, 
hope causes them to underestimate, to 
avoid the shock of defeat. 

The agreement of predictors. On the New 
York Evening Post there were 11 sports 
writers who predicted, each one under 
his own name, the winner (but not the 
score) in some 30 or 40 football games the 
day before the game. They were not free 
to talk to each other about the games after 
Wednesday. Their predictions were made 
independently on Thursday and no switch- 
ing was allowed, publication being on 
Friday afternoon. Their average miss was 
23 games out of a sample of 100. But 
their average difference from each other 
was 8 games. Their own predictions, 
therefore, resembled each other more than 
they did reality. On the other hand the 
consensus, the majority vote, is in general 
more reliable than the vote of any one 
person. However, about one-third or 
one-fourth of the individuals were at one 
time or another better than the consensus. 

This tendency for predictions to be more 


like each other than like reality is observed 
in the predictions of the Chicago Tribune 
and the Chicago Daily News for the same 
108 games. The average score per game 
predicted by the News was 16.8 and by the 
Tribune was 14.9 or a difference of 1.9. 
The actual average score for these games 
was 19.3 which differed from the Tribune's 
prediction by 4.4 and from the News’ 
prediction by 2.5, both of which are 
greater than the difference between the 
two predictions. The same behaviour is 
noticed in the predictions of differences 
between winner and loser in these games. 
The News prediction averaged 10 and the 
Tribune 10.8, almost the same. The 
actual average difference was 14.1. The 
evidence here considered points to a closer 
resemblance between predictions than be- 
tween prediction and reality. 


THE PREDICTION OF STUDENTS GRADES 


Hope and the prediction of grades in school. 
A student predicting his own grade in a 
college class would presumably have more 
emotion involved than a_ professional 
writer predicting football scores. In any 
case, the prediction of grades would seem 
to afford another basis for the study of 
prediction and the distortion of reality. 
Accordingly, students in certain college 
classes were asked by their teachers to 
predict the marks they thought they 
would get in those courses. It was stated 
at the time that these estimates were 
being collected for scientific study by some 
one other than the instructor in charge of 
the course and that the instructors actually 
setting the grade for the course would not 
look at the predictions, before the grades 
were determined. 

At Reed College, where there are ten 
different grades ranging from a high of 
one to a low of ten, about half the grades 
given to the Freshman class were in the 
upper grades, five and above, and about 
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half were in the lower grades, six and 
below. But about two-thirds of these 
students thought they would get marks 
in the upper half brackets, and one-third 
only thought their grades would fall 
among the lower grades. 460 grades were 
examined. 

At Barnard College, the grades are 
A, B, C, and D. In the introductory 
economics class taught by three instruc- 
tors, the actual number of A’s and B’s 
given were 37 per cent of all the grades, 
but 47 per cent of the students predicted 
that they would be given A’s and B's. 
These data indicate that students predict 
the way they want events to happen. 
There were 136 students. 

The evidence, however, from advanced 
courses in economics at Barnad College is 
not in line with the interpretation offered 
from the grades in the introductory courses 
at Reed and at Barnard. Only 45 per 
cent of thest students in advanced eco- 
nomics thought they would get a grade 
of B or better while in reality 65 per cent 
received such high marks. There were 
110 cases and the instructors, with one 
exception, were the same. As to the in- 
terpretation, it may be that the better 
students are less optimistic; or that ad- 
vanced students realize better the quality 
demanded of higher achievements; or it 
may be that the teachers grading in ad- 
vanced classes are more appreciative of the 
worth of these advanced students as 
against concepts formed, perhaps largely 
by experience with the introductory 
group. 

Looking at the matter for other possi- 
bilities, it is remembered that there are 
hard markers and easy markers among 
teachers and that the students’ concepts 
of a grade, come from varying experiences 
with these types. They may not know 
the characteristics in this respect of the 
instructor in a particular course, Hence 


grades from a large number of different 
teachers are needed to average out the 
personal differences among teachers. Out 
of eleven freshman courses at Reed, pre- 
sumably taught by eleven different teach- 
ers, only one instructor gave the actual 
grades higher than those predicted by the 
students. The tendency among students 
to predict the very high grades is not so 
noticeable as the tendency to avoid pre- 
dicting the very low grades. Thus for 
the low grades of 8, 9, and 10 at Reed 
College there were only 13 predictions, 
while in reality 41 were given. 

The evidence here in general is in con- 
formity with the idea that hope biases 
prediction. 

Low variability of predictions as compared 
with reality. In case of football predic- 
tions it was noted that there was more 
variety in reality than in the estimates of 
reality. In the case of the prediction of 
grades at Reed College the variability of 
the grades given is greater than the 
variability of the grades expected. If the 
differences of the grades in the scale are 
assumed equal and equivalent to 1, the 
variability as measured by the standard 
deviation is 1.46 for the actual grades 
given and 1.28 for the predictions. This 
lower variability for the predicted grades 
is due to a reduction in the predictions for 
the low grades that is greater than the 
overestimation of the high grades. The 
differences between the variability of pre- 
diction and the variability of reality is 
much greater in the case of football, than 
in the case of college grades. In the 
former one person did the predicting of 
many games whereas in the latter a great 
many persons predicted, but each on one 
score only. 

In the case of football predictions, it 
was seen that the predictors failed to fore- 
cast the exceptional and chose rather the 
usual. To a certain extent this seems to 
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be true with the students. For instance, 
at Reed College the predictions piled up 
on the very common grade of 5; 154 
predictions of this mark as compared with 
an actual number given, 113. At Barnard 
College, in some cases students predicted 
more B's and C’s and fewer B+-’s, B—’s, 
C+’s and C—'s than were actually given. 
Here the plusses and minuses may be con- 
sidered the more exceptional. 

Optimists and pessimists. Individuals 
who are unusually hopeful are called 
optimists and those unusually distrustful 
are called pessimists. Most of the Reed 
freshmen take four courses each, and we 
have their predictions in each of the four 
courses taken. The predictions of 71 stu- 
dents taking four courses each were exam- 
ined. There are several ways in which a 
student may predict his outcome in four 
different courses. For instance, he may 
guess he will get a lower grade in all four 
courses than he actually gets; he may guess 


he will get higher grades in all four courses 
than he actually gets; or he may guess he 
will get higher in two courses and guess 
correctly in two courses. And so on. 
Of the 15 different ways he may guess, we 
shall single out a few extremes for con- 


sideration. If a student underguesses in 
all four courses or underguesses in three 
and overguesses in none, we call him a 
pessimist. On a basis of chance, there 
should be 5.2 per cent such pessimists. In 
fact, there was 8.5 per cent, (with an error 
of 2.6 per cent). If we define an optimist 
in a similar manner for the other extreme 
of predictors, we find that the chance 
expectation is the same, 5.2 per cent; but 
that in reality there is 29.5 pet cent. 
There are more pessimists and optimists 
than there should be on a basis of chance, 
but the oversupply of optimists is 8 times 
as large as the oversupply of pessimists. 

For the pessimists (excluding one 
student, who underguessed in four 
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courses, forwhom no psychological record 
was obtained) the average intelligence 
score was 229 and for the optimists 
the score was much lower, 189. Thus, 
pessimists seem to have more brains 
than optimists. The number of optimists 
and pessimists, so defined, are small, 
only 26. A somewhat larger number 
can be had by widening the definition 
of optimist to include, in addition, those 
who overguess in three courses and under- 
guess in one, those who overguess in two 
courses and underguess in none, and those 
who overguess in two courses and under- 
guess in one; and by similarly widening 
the definition of pessimists. When this is 
done the average intelligence score for 
the pessimists is 235 and for the optimists 
190. The average difference is therefore 
45 while the error is 11. The difference 
is significant, being more than three times 
the error. It seems justifiable, therefore, 
to draw the conclusion that the students 
who underestimate their grades are more 
gifted in intelligence as measured by this 
test than are the students who over- 
estimate their grades. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The evidence from a study of the predic- 
tion of football scores and from a study 
of the prediction of grades in school seems, 
in general, to be in conformity with the 
theory (a) that predictors tend to be con- 
servative, (b) that the variety in predic- 
tion is less than in reality, (c) that pre- 
dictors agree with each other more than 
with reality, (d) that the consensus of 
several predictors is more reliable, with 
exceptions, than the prediction of an in- 
dividual, (e) that hope tends to distort 
reality favorably, and (f) that in estimat- 
ing marks in college classes optimists are 
less gifted in intelligence as shown by 
psychological tests than those who under- 
estimate the grades they will receive. 
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ATTITUDES VS. ACTIONS 
RICHARD T. LaPIERE 
Stanford University 


Y DEFINITION, a social attitude 
is a behaviour pattern, anticipa- 
tory set or tendency, predis- 

position to specific adjustment to desig- 
nated social situations, or, more simply, a 
conditioned response to social stimuli.! 
Terminological usage differs, but students 
who have concerned themselves with atti- 
tudes apparently agree that they are 
acquired out of social experience and 
provide the individual organism with 
some degree of preparation to adjust, in 
a well-defined way, to certain types of 
social situations if and when these situa- 
tions arise. It would seem, therefore, 
that the totality of the social attitudes of 
a single individual would include all his 
socially acquired personality which is 
involved in the making of adjustments to 
other human beings. 

But by derivation social attitudes are 
seldom more than a verbal response to a 
symbolic situation. For the conventional 
method of measuring social attitudes is to 
ask questions (usually in writing) which 
demand a verbal adjustment to an entirely 
symbolic situation. Because it is easy, 
cheap, and mechanical, the attitudinal 
questionnaire is rapidly becoming a major 
method of sociological and socio-psycho- 
logical investigation. The technique is 
simple. Thus from a hundred or a thou- 
sand responses to the question ‘Would 
you get up to give an Armenian woman 
your seat in a street car?’’ the investigator 
derives the ‘‘attitude’’ of non-Armenian 
males towards Armenian females. Now 
the question may be constructed with 
elaborate skill and hidden with con- 


1 See Daniel D. Droba, ‘Topical Summaries of 


Current Literature,’” The American Journal of Sociology, 


1934, P- 513. 


summate cunning in a maze of supplemen- 
tary or even irrelevant questions yet all 
that has been obtained is a symbolic 
response to a symbolic situation. The 
words “Armenian woman"’ do not con- 
stitute an Armenian woman of flesh and 
blood, who might be tall or squat, fat or 
thin, old or young, well or poorly 
dressed—who might, in fact, be a goddess 
or just another old and dirty hag. And 
the questionnaire response, whether it be 
‘yes’ or ‘‘no,”’ is but a verbal reaction 
and this does not involve rising from the 
seat or stolidly avoiding the hurt eyes of 
the hypothetical woman and the de- 
rogatory states. of other street-car occu- 
pants. Yet, ignoring these limitations, 
the diligent investigator will jump briskly 
from his factual evidence to the unwar- 
ranted conclusion that he has measured 
the “‘anticipatory behavior patterns’’ of 
non-Armenian males towards Armenian 
females encountered on street cars. Usually 
he does not stop here, but proceeds to 
deduce certain general conclusions re- 
garding the social relationships between 
Armenians and non-Armenians. Most of 
us have applied the questionnaire tech- 
nique with greater caution, but not I 
fear with any greater certainty of success. 

Some years ago I endeavored to obtain 
comparative data on the degree of French 
and English antipathy towards dark- 
skinned peoples.? The informal question- 
naire technique was used, but, although 
the responses so obtained were exceedingly 
consistent, I supplemented them with 
what I then considered an index to overt 
behavior. The hypothesis as then stated 
seemed entirely logical. ‘‘Whatever our 


2**Race Prejudice: France and England,’’ Social 
Forces, September, 1928, pp. 102-111. 
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attitude on the validity of ‘verbalization’ 
may be, it must be recognized that any 
study of attitudes through direct question- 
ing is open to serious objection, both be- 
cause of the limitations of the sampling 
method and because in classifying atti- 
tudes the inaccuracy of human judgment 
is an inevitable variable. In this study, 
however, there is corroborating evidence 
on these attitudes in the policies adopted 
by hotel proprietors. Nothing could be 
used as a more accurate index of color 
prejudice than the admission or non- 
admission of colored people to hotels. 
For the proprietor must reflect the group 
attitude in his policy regardless of his 
own feelings in the matter. Since he 
determines what the group attitude is 
towards Negroes through the expression 
of that attitude in overt behavior and 
over a long period of actual experience, 
the results will be exceptionally free from 
those disturbing factors which inevitably 
affect the effort to study attitudes by direct 
questioning.” 

But at that time I overlooked the fact 
that what I was obtaining from the hotel 
proprietors was still a ‘‘verbalized’’ reac- 
tion to a symbolic situation. The re- 
sponse to a Negro’s request for lodgings 
might have been an excellent index of the 
attitude of hotel patrons towards living 
in the same hotel as a Negro. Yet to 
ask the proprietor ‘‘Do you permit mem- 
bers of the Negro race to stay here?’’ does 
not, it appears, measure his potential 
response to an actual Negro. 

All measurement of attitudes by the 
questionnaire technique proceeds on the 
assumption that there is a mechanical 
relationship between symbolic and non- 
symbolic behavior. It is simple enough 
to prove that there is no mecessary cor- 
relation between speech and action, be- 
tween response to words and to the 
realities they symbolize. A parrot can 


be taught to swear, a child to sing 
‘Frankie and Johnny’’ in the Mae West 
manner. The words will have no meaning 
to either child or parrot. But to prove 
that there is no mecessary relationship 
does not prove that such arelationship may 
not exist. There need be no relationship 
between what the hotel proprietor says 
he will do and what he actually does when 
confonted with a colored patron. Yet 
there may be. Certainly we are justified 
in assuming that the verbal response of 
the hotel proprietor would be more likely 
to indicate what he would actually do 
than would the verbal response of people 
whose personal feclings are less sub- 
ordinated to economic expediency. How- 
ever, the following study indicates that 
the reliability of even such responses is 
very small indeed. 

Beginning in 1930 and continuing for 
two years thereafter, I had the good for- 
tune to travel rather extensively with a 
young Chinese student and his wife.’ 
Both were personable, charming, and 
quick to win the admiration and respect 
of those they had the opportunity to 
become intimate with. But they were 
foreign-born Chinese, a fact that could 
not be disguised. Knowing the general 
“attitude’’ of Americans towards the 
Chinese as indicated by the ‘‘social dis- 
tance’ studies which have been made, it 
was with considerable trepidation that I 
first approached a hotel clerk in their 
company. Perhaps that clerk's eyebrows 
lifted slightly, but he accommodated us 
without a show of hesitation. And this 
in the ‘‘best’’ hotel in a small town noted 
for its narrow and bigoted ‘‘attitude’’ 
towards Orientals. Two months later I 
passed that way again, phoned the hotel 
and asked if they would accommodate 


3 The results of this study have been withheld 
until the present time out of consideration for their 
feelings. 
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‘‘an important Chinese gentleman.’’ The 
reply was an unequivocal ‘‘No.’’ That 
aroused my curiosity and led to this study. 

In something like ten thousand miles 
of motor travel, twice across the United 
States, up and down the Pacific Coast, we 
met definite rejection from those asked to 
serve us just once. We were received at 
66 hotels, auto camps, and ‘‘Tourist 
Homes,’’ refused at one. We were served 
in 184 restaurants and cafes scattered 
throughout the country and treated with 
what I judged to be more than ordinary 
consideration in 72 of them. Accurate 
and detailed records were kept of all these 
instances. An effort, necessarily sub- 
jective, was made to evaluate the overt 
response of hotel clerks, bell boys, eleva- 
tor operators, and waitresses to the pres- 
ence of my Chinese friends. The factors 
entering into the situations were varied as 
far and as of often as possible. Control 
was not, of course, as exacting as that 
required by laboratory experimentation. 
But it was as rigid as is humanly possible 
in human situations. For example, I 
did not take the ‘‘test’’ subjects into my 
confidence fearing that their behavior 
might become self-conscious and thus 
abnormally affect the response of others 
towards them. Whenever possible I let 
my Chinese friend negotiate for accom- 
modations (while I concerned myself with 
the car or luggage) or sent them into a 
restaurant ahead of me. In this way I 
attempted to ‘“‘factor’’ myself out. We 
sometimes patronized high-class estab- 
lishments after a hard and dusty day on 
the road and stopped at inferior auto 
camps when in our most presentable 
condition. 

In the end I was forced to conclude that 
those factors which most influenced the 
behavior of others towards the Chinese 
had nothing at all to do with race. 
Quality and condition of clothing, ap- 


pearance of baggage (by which, it seems, 
hotel clerks are prone to base their quick 
evaluations), cleanliness and neatness were 
far more significant for person to person 
reaction in the situations I was studying 
than skin pigmentation, straight black 
hair, slanting eyes, and flat noses. And 
yet an air of self-confidence might entirely 
offset the ‘‘unfavorable’’ impression made 
by dusty clothes and the usual disorder 
to appearance consequent upon some hun- 
dred miles of motor travel. A  super- 
cilious desk clerk in a hotel of noble 
aspirations could not refuse his master’s 
hospitality to people who appeared to 
take their request as a perfectly normal 
and conventional thing, though they 
might look like tin-can tourists and two 
of them belong to the racial category 
“‘Oriental.’’ On the other hand, I became 
rather adept at approaching hotel clerks 
with that peculiar crab-wise manner which 
is so effective in provoking a somewhat 
scornful disregard. And then a bland 
smile would serve to reverse the entire 
situation. Indeed, it appeared that a 
genial smile was the most effective pass- 
word to acceptance. My Chinese friends 
were skillful smilers, which may account, 
in part, for the fact that we received but 
one rebuff in all our experience. Finally, 
I was impressed with the fact that even 
where some tension developed due to the 
strangeness of the Chinese it would evapo- 
rate immediately when they spoke in unac- 
cented English. 

The one instance in which we were 
refused accommodations is worth record- 
ing here. The place was a small Cali- 
fornia town, a rather inferior auto-camp 
into which we drove in a very dilapidated 
car piled with camp equipment. It was 
early evening, the light so dim that the 
proprietor found it somewhat difficult to 
decide the genus voyageur to which we 
belonged. I left the car and spoke to 
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him. He hesitated, wavered, said he 
was not sure that he had two cabins, 
meanwhile edging towards our car. The 
realization that the two occupants were 
Orientals turned the balance or, more 
likely, gave him the excuse he was looking 
for. ‘‘No,”’ he said, “‘I don’t take Japs!"’ 
In a more pretentious establishment we 
secured accommodations, and with an 
extra flourish of hospitality. 

To offset this one flat refusal were the 
many instances in which the physical 
peculiarities of the Chinese served to 
heighten curiosity. With few exceptions 
this curiosity was considerately hidden 
behind an exceptional interest in serving 
us. Of course, outside of the Pacific 
Coast region, New York, and Chicago, the 
Chinese physiognomy attracts attention. 
It is different, hence noticeable. But the 
principal effect this curiosity has upon the 
behavior of those who cater to the 
traveler's needs is to make them more 
attentive, more responsive, more reliable. 
A Chinese companion is to be recom- 
mended to the white traveling in his 
native land. Strange features when com- 
bined with “‘human’’ speech and action 
seems, at times, to heighten sympathetic 
response, perhaps on the same principle 
that makes us uncommonly sympathetic 
towards the dog that has a “‘human’”’ 
expression in his face. 

What I am trying to say is that in only 
one out of 251 instances in which we pur- 
chased goods or services necessitating 
intimate human relationships did the fact 
that my companions were Chinese ad- 
versely affect us. Factors entirely un- 
associated with race were, in the main, the 
determinant of significant variations in 
our reception. It would appear reason- 
able to conclude that the ‘‘attitude’’ of the 
American people, as reflected in the be- 
havior of those who are for pecuniary 
reasons presumably most sensitive to the 


antipathies of their white clientele, is 
anything but negative towards the 
Chinese. In terms of ‘‘social distance’’ 
we might conclude that native Caucasians 
are not averse to residing in the same 
hotels, auto-camps, and ‘‘Tourist Homes”’ 
as Chinese and will with complacency 
accept the presence of Chinese at an ad- 
joining table in restaurant or cafe. It does 
not follow that there is revealed a dis- 
tinctly ‘‘positive’’ attitude towards the 
Chinese, that whites prefer the Chinese to 
other whites. But the facts as gathered 
certainly preclude the conclusion that 
there is an intense prejudice towards the 
Chinese. 

Yet the existence of this prejudice, very 
intense, is proven by a conventional 
“‘attitude’’ study. To provide a com- 
parison of symbolic reaction to symbolic 
social situations with actual reaction to 
real social situations, I ‘‘questionnaired"’ 
the establishments which we patronized 
during the two year period. Six months 
were permitted to lapse between the time 
I obtained the overt reaction and the 
symbolic. It was hoped that the effects 
of the actual experience with Chinese 
guests, adverse or otherwise, would have 
faded during the intervening time. To 
the hotel or restaurant a questionnaire 
was mailed with an accompanying letter 
purporting to be a special and personal 
plea for response. The questionnaires 
all asked the same question, “Will you 
accept members of the Chinese race as 
guests in your establishment?’’ Two 
types of questionnaire were used. In one 
this question was inserted among similar 
queries concerning Germans, French, 
Japanese, Russians, Armenians, Jews, 
Negroes, Italians, and Indians. In the 
other the pertinent question was unen- 
cumbered. With persistence, completed 
replies were obtained from 128 of the 
establishments we had visited; 81 restau- 
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rants and cafes and 47 hotels, auto-camps, 
and ‘‘Tourist Homes."’ In response to the 
relevant question 92 per cent of the former 
and 91 per cent of the latter replied ‘‘No.”’ 
The remainder replied ‘Uncertain; depend 
upon circumstances.’ From the woman 
proprietor of a smal] auto-camp I received 
the only ‘Yes,’ accompanied by a chatty 
letter describing the nice visit she had 
had with a Chinese gentleman and his 
sweet wife during the previous summer. 

A rather unflattering interpretation 
might be put upon the fact that those 
establishments who had provided for our 


It is impossible to make direct com- 
parison between the reactions secured 
through questionnaires and from actual 
experience. On the basis of the above 
data it would appear foolhardy for a 
Chinese to attempt to travel in the United 
States. And yet, as I have shown, actual 
experience indicates that the American 
people, as represented by the personnel 
of hotels, restaurants, etc., are not at all 
averse to fraternizing with Chinese within 
the limitations which apply to social re- 
lationships between Americans them- 
selves. The evaluations which follow are 


TABLE I 


DisrrisuTion or Resutts FROM QuESTIONNAIRE StuDY oF EstaBLisHMENT ‘‘Poxicy’’ REGARDING 
_ Acceprance or Cuingse as Gugsts 


Replies are to the question: “‘Will you accept members of the Chinese race as guests in your establishment?’’ 




















HOTELS, ETC., HOTELS, ETC., RESTAURANTS, ETC,, | RESTAURANTS, ETC., 
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* Column (1) indicates in each case those responses to questionnaires which concerned Chinese only. The 


figures in columns (2) are from the questionnaires in which the above was inserted among questions regarding 


Germans, French, Japanese, etc. 


needs so graciously were, some months 
later, verbally antagonistic towards hy- 
pothetical Chinese. To factor this expeti- 
ence out responses were secured from 32 
hotels and 96 restaurants located in ap- 
proximately the same regions, but unin- 
fluenced by this particular experience with 
Oriental clients. In this, as in the former 
case, both types of questionnaires were 
used. The results indicate that neither 
the type of questionnaire nor the fact of 
previous experience had important bearing 
upon the symbolic response to symbolic 
social situations. 


undoubtedly subject to the criticism which 
any human judgment must withstand. 
But the fact is that, although they began 
their travels in this country with con- 
siderable trepidation, my Chinese friends 
soon lost all fear that they might receive 
a rebuff. At first somewhat timid and 
considerably dependent upon me for guid- 
ance and support, they came in time to 
feel fully self-reliant and would approach 
new social situations without the slightest 
heistation. 

The conventional questionnaire un- 
doubtedly has significant value for the 
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measurement of ‘‘political attitudes."’ 
The presidential polls conducted by the 
Literary Digest have proven that. But a 
“political attitude’’ is exactly what the 
questionnaire can be justly held to meas- 
ure; a verbal response to a symbolic situa- 
tion. Few citizens are ever faced with 
the necessity of adjusting themselves to 
the presence of the political leaders whom, 
periodically, they must vote for—or 


men may meet and adjust in some way 
one to the other. 

The questionnaire is probably our only 
means of determining ‘‘religious atti- 
tudes."’ An honest answer to the question 
“Do you believe in God?’’ reveals all 
there is to be measured. ‘“‘God’’ is a 
symbol; ‘‘belief’’a verbal expression. So 
here, too, the questionnaire is efficacious. 
But if we would know the emotional 


TABLE II 


Distr1BUTION OF Rgesutts OsTAINED FROM AcTUAL ExpERIENCE IN THE SITUATION SYMBOLIZED IN THE 
QuEsTIONNAIRE STUDY 

















HOTELS, ETC. RESTAURANTS, ETC. 
CONDITIONS Chinese not so Chinese not so 
Accompanied by | accompanied at | Accompanied by | accompanied at 
investigator inception of investigator inception of 
situation* situation 
WHE. 5 bse esau anewn cheat bay Pe aceeeet GA wecka es oats 55 12 165 19 
Reception very much better than investigator would 
expect to have received had he been alone, but 
under otherwise similar circumstances............. 19 6 63 9 
Reception different only to extent of heightened curi- 
osity, such as investigator might have incurred 
were he alone but dressed in manner unconventional 
to region yet not incongruous. ..............6006. 22 3 76 6 
Rapeption nal” 6 6. 5 do oc arinn bud be cs ceseseese 9 2 21 
Reception perceptibly hesitant and not to be ex- 
plained on other than “‘racial’’ grounds............ 3 I 4 I 
Reception definitely, though temporarily, em- 
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* When the investigator was not present at the inception of the siruation the judgments were based upon 
what transpired after he joined the Chinese. Since intimately acquainted with them it is probable that errors 
in judgment were no more frequent under these conditions than when he was able to witness the inception 


as well as results of the situation. 


against. Especially is this true with 
regard to the president, and it is in relation 
to political attitudes towards presidential 
candidates that we have our best evidence. 
But while the questionnaire may indi- 
cate what the voter will do when he goes 
to vote, it does not and cannot reveal 
what he will do when he meets Candidate 
Jones on the street, in his office, at his 
club, on the golf course, or wherever two 


responsiveness of a person to the spoken 
or written word ‘‘God'’ some other 
method of investigation must be used. 
And if we would know the extent to 
which that responsiveness restrains his 
behavior it is to his behavior that we 
must look, not to his questionnaire re- 
sponse. Ethical precepts are, I judge, 
something more than verbal professions. 
There would seem little to be gained from 
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asking a man if his religious faith pre- 
vents him from committing sin. Of 
course it does—on paper. But ‘‘moral 
attitudes’’ must have a significance in the 
adjustment to actual situations or they are 
not worth the studying. Sitting at my 
desk in California I can predict with a 
high degree of certainty what an 
‘average’ business man in an average 
Mid-Western city will reply to the ques- 
tion ‘Would you engage in sexual inter- 
course with a prostitute in a Paris 
brothel?"’ Yet no one, least of all the 
man himself, can predict what he would 
actually do should he by some misfortune 
find himself face to face with the situation 
in question. His moral ‘‘attitudes’’ are 
no doubt already stamped into his person- 
ality. But just what those habits are 
which will be invoked to provide him 
with some sort of adjustment to this situa- 
tion is quite indeterminate. 

It is highly probable that when the 
“Southern Gentleman”’ says he will not 
permit Negroes to reside in his neighbor- 
hood we have a verbal response to a sym- 
bolic situation which reflects the ‘‘atti- 
tudes’’ which would become operative in 
an actual situation. But there is no need 
to ask such a question of the true 
‘Southern Gentleman.’’ We knew it all 
the time. I am inclined to think that in 
most instances where the questionnaire 
does reveal non-symbolic attitudes the 
case is much the same. It is only when 
we cannot easily observe what people do 
in certain types of situations that the 
questionnaire is resorted to. But it is 
just here that the danger in the question- 
naire technique arises. If Mr. A adjusts 
himself to Mr. B in a specified way we can 
deduce from his behavior that he has a 
certain ‘‘attitude’’ towards Mr. B and, 
perhaps, all of Mr. B’s class. But if no 
such overt adjustment is made it is im- 
possible to discover what A’s adjustment 


would be should the situation arise. A 
questionnaire will reveal what Mr. A 
writes or says when confronted with a 
certain combination of words. But not 
what he will do when he meets Mr. B. 
Mr. B is a great deal more than a series of 
words. He is a man and he acts. His 
action is not necessarily what Mr. A. 
““imagines’’ it will be when he reacts 
verbally to the symbol ‘Mr. B.”’ 

No doubt a considerable part of the 
data which the social scientist deals with 
can be obtained by the questionnaire 
method. The census reports are based 
upon verbal questionnaires and I do not 
doubt their basic integrity. If we wish to 
know how many children a man has, his 
income, the size of his home, his age, 
and the condition of his parents, we can 
reasonably ask him. These things he has 
frequently and conventionally converted 
into verbal responses. He is competent to 
report upon them, and will do so accu- 
rately, unless indeed he wishes to do 
otherwise. A careful investigator could 
no doubt even find out by verbal means 
whether the man fights with his wife 
(frequently, infrequently, or not at all), 
though the neighbors would be a more 
reliable source. But we should not expect 
to obtain by the questionnaire method 
his ‘‘anticipatory set or tendency’’ to 
action should his wife pack up and go 
home to Mother, should Elder Son get 
into trouble with the neighbor's daughter, 
the President assume the status of a 
dictator, the Japanese take over the rest 
of China, or a Chinese gentleman come to 
pay a social call. 

Only a verbal reaction to an entirely 
symbolic situation can be secured by the 
questionnaire. It may indicate what the 
responder would actually do when con- 
fronted with the situation symbolized in 
the question, but there is no assurance 
that it will. And so to call the response 
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a reflection of a ‘“‘social attitude’’ is to 
entirely disregard the definition commonly 
given for the phrase ‘‘attitude."’ If social 
attitudes are to be conceptualized as 
partially integrated habit sets which will 
become operative under specific circum- 
stances and lead to a particular pattern 
of adjustment they must, in the main, be 
derived from a study of humans behaving 
in actual social situations. They must 
not be imputed on the basis of question- 
naire data. 

The questionnaire is cheap, easy, and 


havior is time consuming, intellectually 
fatiguing, and depends for its success upon 
the ability of the investigator. The 
former method gives quantitative results, 
the latter mainly qualitative. Quantita- 
tive measurements are quantitatively ac- 
curate; qualitative evaluations are always 
subject to the errors of human judgment. 
Yet it would seem far more worth while 
to make a shrewd guess regarding that 
which is essential than to accurately meas- 
ure that which is likely to prove quite 





mechanical. The study of human be- irrelevant. 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


Soctal Science Program for 1933 


President Max Mason, in commenting upon the work of the Foundation during 1933, directed 
attention to the fact that because this period “‘has been marked by economic, social, and 

litical stress in many parts of the world, giving rise to pressing problems of national and 
international scope,’’ the Foundation, while carrying on its regular program in the advance- 
ment of knowledge through selected fields, has chosen for intensive study and work ‘‘those 
subfields which contribute more directly to the general problem of human behavior, with 
the aim of control through understanding.’’ Accordingly, ‘‘in the social sciences the prob- 
lems of economic structure and process, international relations, and community organiza- 
tion and planning have been considered of principal importance."’ 

Of a total of $9,890,806.31 contributed during 1933, for various philanthropic projects, 
$1,636,000 was appropriated for the social sciences. Information Service of the Rockefeller 
Foundation summarizes these grants as follows: 

In a general program aiding the social sciences as a whole, support was given to twenty 
institutional centers in the United States, Canada, Europe, the Near East, and the Orient. 

In support of a program of specific research in economic planning and control, appropria- 
tions were made in 1933 to the National Bureau of Economic Research, New York City; to 
the Financial Section and Economic Intelligence Service of the League of Nations; to the 
Economic Foundation, New York City, for a study of the history of prices; to the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, Belgium, for researches on the business cycle; and to the Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselers, New York City, for unemployment studies. In the field of international 
relations, grants were made in 1933 to the Foreign Policy Association, New York City; the 
Fiscal Committee of the League of Nations, for a study of international taxation problems; 
the Geneva Research Center, Switzerland; the American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations; the German School of Politics, Berlin; and the American Geographical Society, 
for the preparation of a map of Hispanic America on a 1 to 1,000,000 scale. For research 
in community organization and planning, grants were made to the Social Sciences Research 
Council's Committee on Government Statistics and Information Service, Washington, D. C.; 
to the Science Advisory Board, Washington, D. C.; and to the Joint Committee on Research 
of the Community Council of Philadelphia, Pa. 

During 1933, the Rockefeller Foundation provided funds with which 208 active fellow- 
ships were maintained in the social sciences. A special fellowship program in agricultural 
economics and rural sociology which had been supported over a five-year period came to an 
end, June 30, 1933. In the final year there were 22 men holding fellowships. 

Emergency Grants; Grants totaling $589,000 were made by a special trustee committee of 
the Foundation in support of studies of pressing economic problems. Six research agencies 
and two universities received such aid in conducting special investigations: the Brookings 
Institution for three concurrent economic studies; the Social Science Research Council for 
studies of relief cases, unemployment reserves and relief, national policy in international 
economic relations, and the Tennessee Valley development; the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation for the work of its Advisory Service on Public Works; the Slum Clearance Committee 
of New York for its preliminary program; Columbia University for a study of the effects of 
sales taxes; the University of California for field studies of barter groups; and the New York 
Adult Education Council and the Committee on the Use of Leisure Time for their general 

ograms. In addition, the Foundation arranged for visits to the United States by certain 
oreign authorities on social and economic subjects, in order that American institutions 
might profit by their comment and advice. 
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RECENT FARM-OWNERSHIP CHANGES IN THE COTTON BELT 
AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE FOR MIGRATION 


EDWARD E. LEWIS 


Howard University 


N SPITE of governmental efforts to 
widen the farmer’s profit margin, the 
prospects of continuing economic 

pressure upon large sections of our agri- 
cultural population are real. For even a 
substantial degree of success in ‘‘agricul- 
tural adjustment”’ is not likely to solve 
the problem of profits for those regions in 
which costs of production are relatively 
high. 

The ‘‘old’’ Cotton Belt, stretching from 
South Carolina to eastern Texas, is an 
outstanding example of regions in which 
future agricultural depression may be felt 
to a differential degree. Except for cer- 
tain favored sub-regions, the ‘‘old’’ Belt 
is at a competitive disadvantage with the 
low-cost producing areas in the Southwest 
and in certain foreign countries, and this 
disadvantage will be accentuated by the 
eventual development of a practical me- 
chanical cotton picker.1. This being the 
case, the further movement of population 
away from southern farms, arising from 
the expulsive power of agricultural de- 
pression, is likely to be one of our most 

1 The cost differences between the “‘old’’ and the 
*‘new’’ Cotton Belts are, to be sure, not clear-cut. 
Some costs, notably that of labor, are higher in the 
west, but a further mechanization of cotton growing 
will certainly change the balance in favor of western 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, and neighboring terri- 
tory. 
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important ‘‘agricultural problems.’’ Such 
a movement, if it occurs, is fraught with 
serious consequences both for the migrants 
and for our present urban population, for it 
does not appear provable that we shall soon 
reach a satisfactory solution of our unem- 
ployment problem. Moreover, migration 
from the rural South, being bi-racial in 
character, is of unusual interest since the 
urbanization of the Negro involves eco- 
nomic and social consequences beyond 
those of a simple numerical addition to 
the urban labor force.?- Any clues which 
we are able to obtain as to the prospective 
mobility of the southern agricultural pop- 
ulation should be especially welcome. 
The present paper is concerned with one 
phase of the problem of population mo- 
bility—the persistence of the petty pro- 
prietor class in times of agricultural de- 
pression.* Does the farm owning class 
tend to fall off markedly under depressed 
conditions, or does it show substantial 
resistance to the bearish effects of low 
returns? Do agricultural hard times, 
often bringing complete disorganization 
® See E. E. Lewis, ‘“The Southern Negro and the 
American Labor Supply,’ Political Science Quarterly, 


June 1933. 

‘This paper represents part of a study of land 
tenure changes financed by the International Union 
for the Scientific Investigation of Population Prob- 


lems. 
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of the land market, tend actually to facili- 
tate the acquisition of farms by certain 
individuals, thereby increasing the num- 
ber of owners? Insofar as one can observe 
such tendencies in times of low profits, 
the flow of population away from regions 
of depressed returns is thereby inhibited. 
The specific problem with which we are 
concerned consists of a comparative study 
of changes in the total number of farm 
owners,4 among Negroes and among 
whites, in certain selected Cotton Belt 
counties during the period from 1925 to 
1930. From a purely analytical point of 
view, the significance of these racial com- 
parisons arises from the fact that there are 
characteristic differences in the strength 
of influences operating to produce owner- 
ship changes among the two racial groups. 
On the one hand, in matters of purely 
financial ‘‘competence’’ the Negro is of 
course distinctly less in a position to 
achieve and maintain ownership than 
his white neighbor. Inferior economic 
resources, inadequate credit facilities (as 
compared even to those available to the 
white farmer), as well as differential pro- 
ductivity, place him, as a group, at a dis- 
advantage. On the other hand, there 
were forces conducive particularly to the 
maintenance and extension of Negro farm 
ownership. The sharp diminution of non- 
agricultural opportunity for the colored 
worker during the period studied’ as well 
as the tremendous prestige of property 
ownership among Negroes constitute fac- 
tors which no doubt tended to stimulate 


* While the owner group is by no means homoge- 
neous (with respect to equities, etc.), we must treat it 
as such for the present purpose. For we are interested 
primarily in the institutional ‘‘ties’’ of ownership (as 
they affect geographical mobility) rather than in the 
magnitude of possessions. 

5 It should be noted that the period studied pre- 
ceded che current depression, with its drastic curtail- 
ment of opportunity for all workers, both Negro and 
white. 


ownership among Negroes to a greater 
extent than among whites.® In our study 
of farm ownership in the two racial groups, 
therefore, we observe the relative balance 
of these two sets of forces. Did the greater 
economic advantages of the white farmer 
produce a relatively greater extension of 
ownership among whites than among 
Negroes, or did the influences bearing 
particularly upon the Negro give the op- 
posite result? 


TABLE I 
FarMerSs AND Farm Owners, Necro anp Wuirte, 
IN 425 Corron-Bett Countigs, 1925 AND 
1930 
In thousands 





























FARMERS FARM OWNERS 
Negro 
1925 530 85 
1930 591 go 
Absolute change... .. . 61 5 
Relative change....... — 1% 
White 
1925 729 349 
1930 777 335 
Absolute change. ..... 48 —14 
Relative change....... — —4% 








Taking a broad view of the region stud- 
ied, it may be seen by Table I that the 
number of Negro owners increased some- 
what, while the number of white owners 
declined.” The forces making for increases 


§ Moreover, it is well known that at his present 
cultural stage, the Negro has not been thoroughly 
imbued with the habits of pecuniary calculation 
which our society demands. This relative lack of 
economic sophistication has played its réle in leading 
Negroes to acquire land under circumstances in which 
purely economic prospects would point to different 
behavior. 

7 The territory represented by these figures con- 
sists of 425 counties scattered throughout the entire 
“‘old”’ Belt, these counties including the vast major- 
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among Negroes apparently were stronger 
than those making for increases among 
whites. The recorded changes are, how- 
ever, not very large, ®for the figures applying 
to the whole Cotton Belt cover up regional 


TABLE Il 
Canoes 1n Ownersnip, Necro anp WuHiTE, 1925- 
1930 IN 425 INDIVIDUAL CoTrTon-BELT 
Counrigs 





NEGRO | WHITE 





Percentage of counties showing in- 
NES is iis Waiweine ae on wueads ass 56 36 
Median rate of increase in “‘increas- 








pe. rere regs tee 4 4 
Ninth decile rate of increase in ‘‘in- 

COLNE COOREIR. i sc5cncnsiss ees] 2% 16 
Median rate of decrease in ‘‘decreas- 

Be MR rsctcresisipncassacnsy SS II 
Ninch decile rate of increase in ‘‘de- 

Creasing’’ COUNTICS......... 0056005 32 24 





variations—increases in some sections 
being counterbalanced in the grand total 
by decreases in others. This variation 
becomes evident when we treat the 425 
counties as individual units, as in Table 
Il. With respect to Negro ownership, a 





ity of all in which the Negro has traditionally raised 
his cotton. Ic may be noted that for the South as a 
whole, a net decline in Negro ownership occurred in 
the period under consideration. It follows that we 
are dealing with an important ‘‘subregion’’ of the 
South, but one not typical of the Cotton Belt as a 
whole (there is no such region), or of the entire area 
of any one state. Our conclusions are significant, 
not because they describe conditions outside our 
“‘sample,'’ but because they may throw light upon the 
future behavior of individuals subjected to approxi- 
mately the same conditions as those obtaining in our 
““subregion"’ from 1925 to 1930. 

8 The rates of change consist of a 1 per cent in- 
crease for Negroes and a 4 per cent decrease for whites. 
The second figure represents simply the percentage 
which the absolute decrease (14,000) bears to the total 
number of white owners in 1925 (349,000). This is 
the proper descriptive figure, since the 14,000 cases 
of lost ownership were ‘‘drawn from’’ the class of 
original owners. (For purely descriptive purposes 


little over half of the counties showed 
increases. Of these ‘‘increasing’’ coun- 
ties, half showed rates more than 4 per 
cent (the median) while a tenth of the 
counties showed increases of over 12 per 
cent (the ninth decile). The correspond- 
ing rates of decrease are even greater. 
Half of the counties which showed de- 
creases exhibited rates of decrease greater 
than 11 per cent, while a tenth of these 
counties showed decreases over 32 per 
cent. The rates of change for white 
ownership run somewhere in the same 
ranges. It is evident therefore that the 
relatively small changes shown in Table I 
mask a fairly high degree of variation in 
the subregions of the area. 

In studying the relationship of change 
in ownership among Negroes and among 
whites in the -various subregions of the 
Cotton Belt—thereby to get a better 
understanding of the differential observed 
between the two races when the entire 
sample of counties is considered—it is 
necessary to recognize certain obvious but 
important characteristics of the figures 
under examination. If, in a given region, 
100 more farm owners are enumerated in 
1930 than in 1925, then it may not be con- 
cluded that the totality of ownership 
changes during the five-year period con- 
sisted in the acquisition of land on the 
part of 100 additional individuals—but 
rather that 100 more individuals acquired 
farms than lost them. The recorded fig- 





we may ignore individual replacements, i.e., simul- 
taneous losses and counterbalancing accessions.) The 
I per cent increase in Negro ownership, however, 
does not consist of the absolute increase expressed as 
a percentage of the original number. For the 5,000 
new owners were drawn, not from the 85,000 original 
owners, but from a group of ‘‘candidates’’ for owner- 
ship numbering 506,000 (that is, the 445,000 original 
tenants plus the 61,000 new farmers who came in dur- 
ing the period). In these terms, the observed in- 
crease in Negro owners represents a 1 per cent increase, 
or more accurately, a 1 per cent shift into ownership. 
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ures represent the net resultant of an under- 
lying ‘‘gross increase’’ in the number of 
farm owners, and an accompanying ‘‘gross 
decrease’’ of farm owners. The importance 
of the point for our purpose lies in the 
fact that these underlying gross changes 
represent in the first instance the point 
of impact of the forces which we are 
studying. Suppose, for example, that in 
a given county roo individuals acquire 
farms through inheritance of money with 
which to buy land, while 50 former owners 
sell their farms because of the lure of city 
life. The net increase of 50 new owners 
is adequately explained only as we take 
into account the gross increase, produced 
by inheritance, and the gross decrease, 
produced by the attraction of the city. 
In general, our recorded figures have a 
causal significance only as they give us 
information concerning the value of the 
underlying gross changes. 

The datum which best reflects the under- 
lying forces in ownership changes is the 
percentage of increases (or of decreases) 
exhibited by a given group of counties. 
If, for example, one group shows increases 
in ownership in half the counties, and 
another group increases in only one quarter 
of the counties, then we may conclude 
either that the favorable forces were 
stronger in the first (i.e., that the relative 
gross increase was larger), or that the un- 
favorable forces making for gross decreases 
were weaker, or at least that the differ- 
ential in the favorable forces overbalanced 
the differential in the unfavorable. Our 
datum does not give us unequivocal in- 
formation concerning the underlying gross 
changes, but it reflects the combined effect 
of differentials in these changes. By this 
fact, the figure serves our purpose, since it 
allows us to test the causal significance of 
the various classificatory principles by 
which we group our counties. Further- 
more, we may not only note the sign of 


the difference in percentage increases for 
two groups of counties, but also pass judg- 
ment in certain cases on the magnitude of 
this difference. A given difference in the 
recorded percentage figures may be re- 
garded as more significant the further away 
from the fifty-per cent point they lie. If 
two groups show percentages (of increases) 
of 45 per cent and 55 per cent respectively, 
that 10 per cent difference is less significant 
than the ten per cent difference exhibited, 
say, by the figures 10 per cent and 20 per 
cent respectively.° 

The county-classification represented in 
the first line of Table III is geographic in 
character, the counties east of the Missis- 
sippi River being separated from those 
west.'° The classification represents, 
broadly speaking, differential stages in the 
general ‘‘decline’’"' of agriculture in the 


* Limitation of space prevents a full discussion 
here of the logic underlying these two methodological 
principles. Briefly, this logic comprises the follow- 
ing: 1. The percentage of increases for a given group 
of counties is greater as the average magnitude of 
relative gross increases in the individual counties is 
greater, and is smaller as the average relative gross 
decrease in the individual counties is larger. Since 
these average magnitudes reflect the favorable and 
unfavorable forces respectively in the individual coun- 
ties, the percentage of increases (in the group as a 
whole) constitutes an index of these forces. 2. As- 
suming that the distribution of individual county 
changes is of a common type (uni-modal, but not 
necessarily normal), it may be shown that a greater 
difference in the above mentioned average magnitudes 
is reflected (for a given difference in the two pet- 
centages of increases for two groups:of counties) when 
these two percentages lie further away from the 50 
per cent point. 

10 Except that a few Delta counties actually on 
the east bank are grouped with the other River coun- 
ties in the West. 

1 The ‘‘decline’’ of agriculture is obviously an elu- 
sive factor, but it is nonetheless an important influ- 
ence in ownership changes, and hence we must take 
account of conditions which it represents. For the 
transfer of lands into the hands of people for whom 
ownership is strikingly an end in itself may be facili- 
tated by the ‘‘disorganized’’ character of the land 
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South. Judging the figures by the cri- 
teria offered above, it will be seen that the 
East-West division is much more signifi- 
cant for white than for Negro ownership. 
Passing from east to west, we find that the 
Negro figure increases very slightly, from 
54 to 58, while the white figure increases 
from 27 to 49. Moreover, the first pair 
of figures lie near the 50 per cent point, 
(where observed differences are less signifi- 
cant), while the second pair (as judged 


‘‘favorable’’ in the east as in the west, 
while the white changes show a sharp 
differential, points strongly to the conclu- 
sion that circumstances connected with the 
general decline of agriculture which were 
presumably more powerful in the east 
played an important rédle in causing in- 
creases in or maintenance of Negro owner- 
ship. 

We may test this conclusion by splitting 
up the counties in the respective geo- 


TABLE III 


PercentaGe or Countigzs Ssow1nc INcrgases In NeGRO OWNERSHIP, AND IN WHITE OwNERSHIP, 1925-1930, 
in InpicaTED Groups or CounrTIES 
































NUMBER OF COUNTIES PERCENTAGE INCREASING 
COUNTY GROUP East West 
East West 
Negro White Negro White 
Be iicnactathddeD sven ¥seeosess Gieapasinesdprinven BS 149 54 27 58 49 
Land values, 1925-1930: 
EES ci 6AG 5g spiny S585’ winnie ead Khamis kApee 6 114 66 56 46 79 55 
ict sine hoon oneip sen arene 78 38 46 12 29 42 
Acreage in cotton, 1925: 
SI a re fe 117 70 30 59 51 
EE els nds txi8 Wane kbed a0 qnesessese ch Sal 32 51 27 53 50 
Racial composition, 1925: 
ee 41 56 30 80 54 
RE ee a 108 48 26 50 41 
Proportion Negro owners, 1925: 
EE essccesnecnseencsnedcrersccssast 209 82 48 33 50 45 
EE ccctiscsssaticcevsisbcascesssdl Ope 67 58 20 63 57 





by their midpoint) lie further away. The 
fact that Negro changes were about as 


graphic divisions according to changes in 
land values over the period from 1925 to 





market in regions in which cotton returns are low and 
declining, the agricultural population is decreasing, 
the efficient organization of credit supply and market- 
ing facilities is being impaired, and the general con- 
sensus of opinion as to the future is taking on a pro- 
gressingly more pessimistic character. To be sure, 
the division between east and west is not clear-cut 
with respect to these conditions. One can find coun- 
ties, for example, in Arkansas ‘‘worse off’’ than some 


of the more fertile regions in Alabama and South 
Carolina. By and large, however, we are justified in 
attributing a differential to our geographic classifica- 
tion. This is all the more true in view of the differ- 
ences in developments in the two regions in the period 
preceding 1925. For the depression of the early 
twenties coincided, in the southeast, with the devas- 
tating boll-weevil invasion of that period. (See E. 
E. Lewis, The Mobility of the Negro, pp. 99-110.) 
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1930.! If there is a tendency for Negroes 
to acquire land under disorganized condi- 
tions, this effect should appear more in 
counties which showed declining land 
values. A glance at the second section of 
Table III indicates that our hypothesis is 
verified by the figures derived from the 
land value classification. In the east, 
where we should expect such influences 
to be more important, we find a reinforcing 
factor operating to stimulate increases in 
Negro ownership in the region with de- 
clining land values. For the difference 
shown between ‘‘decreasing’’ and ‘‘in- 
creasing’’ counties for Negro ownership 
(i.e., between 46 per cent and 56 per cent) is 
much less significant than the difference 
for white ownership (i.e., between 12 per 
cent and 46 percent). In the west, where 
the ‘“‘decline’’ factor is presumably less 
important, the situation is just reversed— 
a greater differential appearing for Negroes 
than for whites. This latter fact would 
appear to reflect the purely economic dif- 
ferential between Negro and white— 
namely, that other things being equal, 
the Negro is in a less favorable position 
to meet the purely financial requirements 
of ownership than his white neighbor. 
For under such circumstances, one would 
expect that the superior economic condi- 
tions indicated by rising land values would 
be of greater importance for the Negroes 
in a region in which the special circum- 
stances connected with the decline of 
agriculture were not strongly operative. 

One of the most important respects in 
which regions of the South differ, is the 
extent to which they concentrate their 
activity on the production of cotton.'* In 

12 The basis of classification is the change in the 
value per acre of land and buildings over the period, 
counties showing more than 10 per cent decrease con- 
stituting the ‘‘decreasing’’ class of Table III and 
those showing more than 1o per cent increase, the 
“increasing.” 

18 The production of cash crops other than cotton 


the third section of Table III counties are 
classified according as they devoted more 
than half or less than half of their total 
crop acreage to cotton in 1925. In this 
set of percentages, the evidence of racial 
differences in either geographic region, 
taken separately, is not very satisfactory. 
In the west the percentages for Negroes 
are farther apart and farther from the half- 
way mark, but the actual differentials 
seem very small, Inthe east, an ambiguity 
is found in the figures. The differential 
for Negroes is 19 points and that for whites 
only 3, but the white figures are farther 
away from the half-way mark. When we 
compare the Negro figures for the two 
regions, however, we find additional cor- 
roboration for the thesis that in the east the 
general disorganization of agriculture was 
a potent force in causing the relative ex- 
tension of Negro farm ownership. For 
it will be seen that the spread between the 
Negro percentages was greater in the east 
than in the west, and that the midpoint 
of the two percentages in the east is fur- 
ther from fifty per cent than the midpoint 
of the two percentages in the west. Such 
evidence as the figures present fits in with 
the thesis that the decline of agriculture 
was a factor in ownership changes among 
Negroes. For it is in the regions most 
thoroughly dependent upon the cultivation 
of cotton that the greater general decline 
occurred. 

Let us look at the changes in ownership 
in the Black Belt as compared with the 
changes outside this area of Negro con- 
centration. In the fourth section of Table 
III percentage figures represent groups of 
counties having more than half or less than 
half of their farmers Negro in 1925. In 
the east, it is evident that we cannot 





is of significance only in very limited areas. But 
‘secondary diversification’'—the local production of 
food and feed—is a factor of appreciable importance 
in bringing a greater stability of returns. 
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distinguish between the white and the 
Negro changes. The differential for Ne- 
groes is greater than that for whites, but 
these figures are nearer to the half-way 
mark, making the differential less signifi- 
cant in terms of causation. The sign of 
the relationship, however, is itself an 
illuminating datum. For one would ex- 
pect that if purely economic factors were 
responsible for the increases in Negro 
ownership, these increases would be more 
prevalent outside the Black Belt, the op- 
portunities for economic advance being 
more restricted in the region of Negro con- 
centration. But in such regions, which 
have contained the traditional large 
plantations, the breakdown in agriculture 
was very likely more drastic. The figures 
for the west do not fall in with the theory 
of differential breakdown as between 
east and west. The western counties in 
the Black Belt, however, contain the 
Mississippi Delta and other River counties, 
where favorable economic conditions 
rather than the opposite may have caused 
the increase in Negro owners. Thus the 
fact that the Negro differential is markedly 
greater in the west does not necessarily 
contradict our central thesis. 


In some regions a relatively large. 


number of Negro farmers have owned 
the land which they tilled, while in other 
regions only a small proportion have 
enjayed that status. The ‘‘ownership- 
composition’’ among Negroes in 1925 is 
represented in the final section of Table 
III, counties which showed more than 
twenty per cent Negro ownership in 1925 
being separated from those showing less 
than twenty per cent. The regions in 
which few Negroes owned their farms, 
being the plantation and near-plantation 
sections where large-scale cotton cultiva- 
tion has been carried on, are likely to be 
those in which the greater ‘‘decline’’ of 


agriculture occurred. It will be seen that 
Negro ownership was extended more in 
these regions than in the small-farm areas, 
while the opposite is true of white owner- 
ship.’ This generalization may be made 
for both east and west. That is to say, 
on the basis of this classification, the dif- 
ference between east and west, which is, 
of course, of a relative character, is masked 
by the more powerful forces reflected in the 
classification. 

The results of our study of changes in 
ownership among Negroes and among 
whites may be summarized as follows: (1) 
During the period of relatively mild 
depression studied, farm ownership tended 
to increase among both Negroes and 
whites in a substantia! proportion of the 
Cotton Belt counties. (2) Increases in 
ownership were appreciably more wide- 
spread among Negroes than among whites. 
(3) The more ‘‘favorable’’ showing of 
the Negroes arose apparently because they 
tended, to a greater extent than the whites, 
to acquire farms in regions where general 
economic conditions were less favorable. 
The explanation for this result would seem 
to be found in the influences peculiar to 
the Negroes—namely, their greater inter- 
est in ownership as such, and the diminu- 
tion of non-agricultural opportunity during 
the period. With a return to times of less 
drastic economic pressure than now ob- 
tains—to times of milder agricultural de- 
pression such as that characterizing the 
period under investigation here—this tend- 
ency for Negroes to increase their holdings 
may reappear, and inhibit to some extent 
the flow of colored workers to towns and 
cities. 


M4 Since the Negro and white differentials are of 
opposite sign, we need not be troubled with the prob- 
lem of passing judgment on the magnitude of the 
recorded differentials. 
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THE LIFE CYCLE OF THE IRON MINING TOWN 


PAUL H. LANDIS 
South Dakota State College 


testing the validity of the life cycle 

theory of culture as advanced by 
Chapin in his Cultural Change.’ Briefly 
stated Chapin’s hypothesis is that a 
civilization has a life cycle induced by 
synchronous cycles of material and non- 
material culture change. 

The cyclical change pattern for a total 
culture postulated by Chapin seems to 
describe change in the iron mining town 
according to data accumulated by the 
writer in a study of cultural change. The 
synchronous cycles of change in material 
and non-material culture are also present 
as underlying factors in producing the 
total picture of the civilization. How- 
ever, this analysis indicates clearly that 
these synchronous cycles are even more 
pervasive than indicated in Chapin’s 
theory; they extend to the realm of 
psycho-social, bio-social, and physico- 
social phenomena as well. Synchronous 
cycles on these levels, along with those 
on the cultural level, produce the rhythmic 
rise and fall of the total civilization of the 
mining community. 

With this brief statement of our position 
we shall present a condensed summary of 
evidence for rhythmic cycles of change on 
the levels mentioned. We shall begin 
first with the underlying realm of phe- 
nomena most remote from culture, the 
physico-social and present in order rhyth- 
mic changes in bio-social characteristics, 
psycho-social characteristics, and finally 
present rhythms in culture. 


I THIS article we are interested in 


1 Chapter VII. See also F. S. Chapin, “A Theory 
of Synchronous Culture Cycles,"’ Social Forces, 3: 
596-604; May, 1925. 

* Cultural Change in the Mining Town, A Sociological 
Analysis of Three Mesabi Iron Range Towns, ms. on file 
in the University of Minnesota Library. 


THE AREA STUDIED 


The Communities studied are the 
Minnesota Mining towns Hibbing, Vir- 
ginia, and Eveleth, located on the Mesabi 
Iron Range northwest of the western end 
of Lake Superior. The Mesabi range is 
the greatest of iron ranges so far exploited, 
having fed our manufacturing cities of the 
lower lake states for a generation. 

This range offers an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for studying culture growth and 
culture change. The community was de- 
veloped only 4o years ago and, therefore, 
has passed quickly through the pioneer 
and exploiter periods and is already 
reaching the conservation and declining 
stage. Here the three towns studied have 
grown from mining locations to munici- 
palities ranging from 8,000 to 16,000 
population possessed of all the con- 
veniences known to American cities of 
equal size. In this brief period of time 
one can observe many of the changes 
that mark the early and middle phases of 
a life cycle of a type of civilization, and 
can already observe trends that fore- 
shadow its final phase. 


PHYSICO-SOCIAL CYCLES 


The first period in the history of the iron 
range, as far as the present culture is con- 
cerned, was occupied with the quest for, 
and the discovery of, ore. Preliminary 
investigations indicated the presence of 
ore, but it took a diligent search by early 
prospectors to locate ore bodies that could 
be profitably mined. When profitable 
bodies were located by the crude hand 
method, which consisted in sinking a well 
and windlassing out the refuse, there were 
the tasks of clearing forests and of build- 
ing railroads to provide a way to get the 
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ore to markets where it could be sold. 
The period of discovery and development 
was possessed of all the risks and un- 
certainties of a new enterprise. Fortunes 
that had been made in timber were 
drowned in ore.’ In fact, the struggles of 
the nineties ended with Rockefeller in pos- 
session unexpectedly, of a large part of the 
developed mines and of the first railroad 
to the district. 

Soon after 1900 the range mining enter- 
prise was adequately financed by large 
corporations with permanent markets. 
The United States Steel, and other cor- 
porations, bought reserves to feed their 
furnaces for a half century ahead. With 
the sound financing of the mining enter- 
prises a period of exploitation was ushered 
in that soon brought shipments above dis- 
coveries and hastened the range toward the 
depletion of high grade ore. In 1915 ore 
shipments exceeded discoveries as they 
have at all periods since.‘ The year 1913 
marked the maximum remaining tonnage 
on the range. Since that time ore dis- 
coveries have fallen behind shipments 
about 18,777,000 tons annually.’ The 
total shipment of ore from the Mesabi 
mines by decades is as follows:* 


Mesabi ore shipments 


tons 
SBOTHEODO. oc. snc sc ccensccisse. SksgERsOEO 
IQOIMIQIO. 6... eee ee ee eee ess 1939495 1239 
te) eres om 
gs ree eee ye 331,953,386 


The exploitation of ore has been more 
than exploitation in bulk. The ore of 
best quality has been taken first. The iron 


’ Especially noteworthy is the experience of the 
seven Merritt brothers who opened the first mines on 
the Mesabi, and began the building of the first rail- 
road. See P. H. DeKruif, Seven Iron Men. 

* Biennial Report of the Minnesota Tax Commission, 
1930, Pp. 19. 

5 Ibid., 1928. Reprint p. 10. This figure includes 
the Vermilion and Mesabi Ranges together. 

§ Minnesota Mining Directory, 1930. 


content of ore fell from 56.07 per cent in 
1go2 to 51.19 per cent in 1929. 

In recent years conservation has begun. 
In fact, it began in earnest about 1920. 
At that time 35 screening and other ‘‘ben- 
ificiating’’ plants had been erected to 
improve the lower quality ore so that it 
could be mixed with the good ore and 
thus prolong the supply. Forty per cent 
of all ore shipped in 1930 had been 
““benificiated."’? The conservation stage 
marks the beginning of the end. Even- 
tually the merchantable ores of the Mesabi 
must disappear and with them the mining 
towns as such. On May 1, 1930, 43.5 
per cent of the merchantable ore had been 
mined on the Mesabi Range.* According 
to the best estimates the remaining ores 
will last only 20 to 30 years longer.® 
After that the most that can remain of the 
prosperous urban civilization of the pres- 
ent mining communities is small rural 
trade centers with meagre agricultural 
hinterlands. 

Summarizing briefly, the physico-social 
cycles on the Mesabi have been first, a 
period of quest for and discovery of an 
unknown resource which spent most of its 
force by 1915; second, a period of wasteful 
exploitation of a resource that seemed in- 
exhaustible that reached its climax just 
preceding 1920; third, a period of con- 


7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

® Eng. and Ming. J. Jl. 17, 1926, p. 84; Mang. and 
Metalurgy, Aug. 1926, p. 339; Ibéd., Jl. 1926, p. 281; 
Minnesota School of Mines Bul. No. 7. 

It is obvious that no prediction can be absolutely 
accurate. The future demand for Mesabi ore will be 
conditioned by the extent to which iron continues to 
be used in American culture and the degree to which 
new fields are exploited and their ores imported to 
the furnace centers by way of the St. Lawrence. The 
future of the range will also depend upon the degree 
to which low grade ores can be utilized at a profit, 
which in turn depends upon tax rates in Minnesota, 
transportation costs, mining costs, ‘‘beneficiating’’ 
costs, etc, 
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servation of a rapidly diminishing re- 
source which began in earnest about 1920 
but which has probably not yet reached 
its climax. The period of serious decline 
in ore may be delayed for some little time, 
but the ore will, according to best esti- 
mates, be exhausted in approximately 20 
or 30 years, thus marking the end of the 
mining civilization. 

These fluctuations are represented 
graphically in the lower part of Figure II. 
The time span is represented on the base 
line and the intensity of the cycle on the 
vertical, the peak of the curve representing 
the time of its greatest intensity. The 


soon after 1905. Previous to this time 
the population increased one hundred to 
three hundred per cent each five year 
period. (See Table I.) Virginia in 1900 
was an exception, which is explained by 
a fire in that year which destroyed a 
large part of the town. The towns made 
a good growth up to 1920, but since that 
time have remained practically stationary 
in population. Virginia declined approxi- 
mately 15 per cent in population during 
the decade 1920-1930. 

The mining town during its frontier 
stage is masculine in the extreme. The 
census, taken the third year after the 











TABLE I 
PopuLATION OF THE THREE RANGE Towns SHOWING PERCENTAGE INCREASE FOR CENSUS PeRIODs, 
1895-1930* 
HIBBING VIRGINIA EVELETH 
YEAR eee 2 ae —— 
Total Number Per Cent Increase Total Number | Per Cent Increase Total Number | Per Cent Increase 
1895 1,085 3,647 764 
1900 2,481 128.7 2,962 —18.8 2.5752 260.2 
1905 6,566 164.7 6,056 104.5 5 332 93.8 
1910 8,832 34.5 10,473 72.9 7,936 2.0 
1920 15 ,089 70.8 14,022 33.9 7 »205 2.4 
1930 15 ,666 3.8 11,963 —14.7 7,484 3.9 























* Source: 1895 and 1905, State Census. Other years Federal Census, as the State Census was discontinued in 


1905. 


dates of the beginning and end of the cycles 
are only approximate since the phenomena 
described are of a historical nature and, 
therefore, are not abrupt. They are, 
nevertheless, periodic and can be repre- 
sented approximately. 


BIO-SOCIAL CYCLES 


The mining town is characteristically a 
boom town in its youth. A rapid growth 
to maturity, a period of relatively stable 
population numbers, and then a rapid 
decline characterize the three population 
growth cycles. The period of boom 
growth with the Mesabi towns ended 


founding of Virginia and the second year 
after the settlement of Hibbing and 
Eveleth, indicates that the ratio of males 
to females in Eveleth was six to one, in 
Hibbing five to one, and in Virginia three 
to one. From this extreme the trend has 
been gradually toward a balanced ratio. 
The 1930 census indicates that the sexes 
have about reached a balance. The num- 
ber of males per 1oo females for each 
census period was as follows: 


1895 1905 1919 1920 1930 
Hibbing..... 474.1 201.9 * 149.9 105.0 
Virginia.... 271.0 190.1 169 118.5 103.4 


Eveleth..... 600.9 177.6 * ° 107.1 
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The mining town is, in the beginning, a 
town of adults, probably consisting chiefly 
of young men between the ages of 20 and 
40, venturesome in temperament, full of 
vitality and courage. Weaklings cannot 
survive the primitive conditions of life 
that must be endured during the prospect- 
ing and development period. No sta- 
tistical data on age groups of the Mesabi 
towns are available for the first eighteen 
years of their history, but the opinion 
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given is in the main correct. The second 
period in the history of the mining town 
is characterized by a youthful population. 
Young people with families move in and 
produce offspring at a high rate. On the 
Mesabi these groups were largely foreign, 
as has been true doubtless in most Ameri- 
can mining towns. This high birth rate 
leads to a relatively large number in the 
lower age group, as is clearly indicated 
in Figure I which shows the relative per- 
centage of school pupils in the various 


grades.'° For the years 1895 to 1920 
the primary group was abnormally large 
in the school population. At the same 
time the advanced pupils were relatively 
scarce.!! As the population has aged and 
the birth rate has fallen, population in 
the primary grades has fallen markedly, 
and in 1930 a decreasing proportion in 
the intermediate grades is noted, whereas 
the higher grades were then most com- 
pletely filled with pupils. The final ‘‘age 
group” cycle in the mining towns will be 
characterized by an abnormally large 
adult population. Declining industry will 
cause youth to leave for fields of oppor- 
tunity elsewhere. The old will remain 
behind with vested interests in the com- 
munity. The Mesabi has not reached this 
stage fully as yet, but the relative number 
in the upper age groups as compared to 
the lower age groups has changed mark- 
edly in the last ten years as indicated in 
Table II. The group above 45 years of 
age was abnormally low in 1920 compared 
to the state, but in 1930 it was practically 
normal. The group under five years was 
low in 1930 compared to the state, and 
the group under 20 years of age was also 
low. The group 20 to 44 years was still 
high but not nearly as high as in 1920. 
These trends indicate that the range will 
soon have an abnormally large population 
in the upper age groups. 

During the first period of the mining 
town’s history births are few because of 
the disproportion of the sexes, and the 
sparsity of married couples. This period 
ends with the coming of prolific and youth- 
ful immigrant stocks which produces a 
high birth rate. Data on this point are 


1° School data are used since the towns were too 
small to be analyzed into age groups in the U. S. 
Census in the early periods. 

1 This trend is offset in part by changed educa- 
tional mores for the upper age group, the building of 
local junior colleges, etc. 
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incomplete but such as exist justify this 
summary statement. Hibbing’s birth rate 
was about 45 per thousand for the period 
1900 to 1909, approximately 30 per 
thousand from 1920 to 1924, and about 22 
per thousand from 1925 to 1929.'* For 
the years 1928 and 1929 the rate was 20 
which is about normal as compared to the 
United States registration area.'* The 
rate for Virginia was very low for the 
first four years following the fire of 1900, 
but from 1905 to 1909 and 1915 to 1920 
(data are not available for intervening 
years) was considerably above that of the 
United States registration area. Since 
1920, Virginia's birth rate has fallen 


area. This has been especially true since 
1920 when deaths have been about eight 
per thousand in the range towns as com- 
pared to about 13 or 14 in the United 
States registration area.'* Newspaper ac- 
counts make clear that the infant death 
rate was excessively high on the range 
during the two decades 1900 to 1920. 
Violent deaths have also been high due to 
industrial hazards. Beyond this we can 
make no comments. 

The bio-social cycles discussed are sum- 
marized in the next to the bottom part of 
Figure II. In this case the composite 
cycles in the three towns are illustrated, 
each line representing the origin, climax, 


TABLE II 


PercentaGe or Poputation 1N Various Ace Groups ror Hissino AND VirGintA CoMPARED TO THE 


Stats or Minnesota, 1920 AND 1930° 


























HIBBING VIRGINIA MINNESOTA 
AGE -|- — 
1920 1930 1920 1930 | 1920 | 1930 
ST = 2 | : 

Under 20 43-5 42.4 38.0 40.2 40.4 | 44.5 
Under 5 13.0 8.9 11.8 7.3 11.0 19.4 
20 to 44 43-5 38.8 48.6 38.0 | 38.8 | 33.7 
45 and above 13.0 18.9 | 13.4 21.7 | 20.8 | 21.8 





* Eveleth is omitted as it is under 10,000 population and, therefore, po pulation is not analyzed for age groups 


in the U. S. Census. 


below the registration area. In 1929 it 
was only 15.6 per 1000.'§ 

The fluctuations in the death rate can- 
not be studied on the Mesabi because of a 
lack of complete data. Figures, available 
for Virginia for the years 1910 to 1927, and 
for Hibbing from 1918 to 1927, indicate 
that the rate has been considerably lower 
than for the United States registration 

Table xvii Third Biennial Report, Minn. State 
Board of Health, rorr. 

18 Unpublished tabulations in the office of the 
State Board of Health in St. Paul. Available only 
for the years cited. 

4 Annual Reports United States Census, Bérths, 
Stillbirths and Infant Mortality Statistics. 

8 Op. cit. 


and disappearance of the combined bio- 
social cycle of the three range towns. 


PSYCHO-SOCIAL CYCLES 


The matter of group attitudes over a 
period of history cannot well be measured 
Statistically, yet newspaper accounts, and 
other local records, current group opinions 
readily expressed in interviews, as well as 
Certain group activities, indicate quite as 
clearly the prevailing inter-group attitudes 
of a community. On the basis of such 
evidence the conclusions summarized be- 
low were reached, and are presented here 


18 Mortality Statistics, U. S. Census. 
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- without proof because of a lack of 
d space.'” 

A The first period was one of community 

integration. Laborers, industrialists, and 

a public (groups represented in local gov- 

ernment) in the range communities worked 

together in the face of common dangers 

and common hazards to maintain them- 

selves and found their civilization. Forest 

fires,'® severe winters, uncertainties in 

17 See Part Il of ms. op. cit. for a complete summary 


of historical events. 
18 Virginia was completely destroyed by a forest 


‘4 fire in 1893 and a large part of the business section was 
i) again destroyed in 1900 by a fire originating in a local 
i saw mill. All of the range towns were threatened 


again and again by forest fires. 
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finding a market for the ore, and other 
similar circumstances kept the community 
integrated to an unusual degree. Soon 
after 1900, when the great corporations 
took over the mines, and when the towns 
were well founded an inter-group conflict 
cycle developed that reached its climax in 
about 1912 and continues unabated. This 
period ushered in periodic industrial con- 
flicts, and more important still, perpetual 
public-mining company conflict. Mining 
company taxes were the chief issue of 
contention. (The mining companies pay 
go to 96 per cent of the taxes in Hibbing 
and Eveleth each year, and about 80 per 
cent in Virginia.) The towns began a 





EXPLANATION OF FIGURE II 


The figure at the top in the form of a normal curve represents the growth, maturity and decline of the mining 
town civilization. The first period is the pioneer period which represents what Chapin has called the period 
of growth; the middle period of the mining civilization is one of conflict, which corresponds to Chapin’s 
period of maturity; the final period on the Mesabi will be one of decay and disintegration. The mining towns 
will no doubt eventually be replaced by small agricultural trade centers. 

The diagrams on the four levels below represent minor cycles of change. 
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Each minor cycle is described as 


follows: 
CULTURE CYCLES 


—— Life Evaluation Cycles (Mores) 

1. Life held cheap 

2 and 3. Well developed protective culture 
woneeeeee Moral Standards Cycles (Mores) 

1. Tolerance of vice 

2. Tolerance of paternalism and graft 

3. Economy mores in government 

. Material Culture Cycles 

1. Simple material culture 

2. Lavish material culture 

3. Decay of material culture 


PSYCHO-SOCIAL CYCLES 


——— Group Relations Cycles 
1. Integration 
2 and 3. Conflict 
oonneeee- Dominance and Submission Cycles 
1. Public ascendancy 
2. Mining company ascendancy 
......Industrial Groups Cycles 
; 1. Individual capitalists 
2and 3. Predatory corporations 


BIO-SOCIAL CYCLES 





-——— Birth Rate Cycles 
1. Few married couples and few births 
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2. High birth rate 
3. Low birth rate 
srer enon Age Groups Cycles 
1. Young adult males 
2. Disproportionately 
children 
3. Disproportionately large number of old 
people 
..+++. Population Growth Cycles 
1. Boom growth 
2. Stable population 
3. Decline 
-.-.-.-.- Sex Ratio Cycles 
1 and 2. Males predominant 
3. Balanced 


large number of 


PHYSICO-SOCIAL CYCLES 


——— Geographical Resource Cycles 

1. Extent of ore unknown 

2. Abundant supply located 

3. Supplying rapidly diminishing 
soneeenee Social Policy Cycles 

1. Discovery and development 

2. Exploitation 

3. Conservation 
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régime of spending that led the mining 
companies to institute lawsuits and vari- 
ous restraining actions against them and 
their building and recreation programs. 
Graft in public office became the order 
of the day in city government.'® Politi- 
cians made the most of their office to 
reward their friends; patronage existed on 
every hand. The predatory pattern of 
the heartless and exploiting corporations 
became that of the local community also, 
and the mining companies were the 
victims of it. Besides paying large tax 
revenues the companies faced many dam- 
age suits in Hibbing which aimed at 
collecting damages for blasting near resi- 
dences and at receiving remuneration for 
the deterioration of property values due 
to mining activities. 

Each group has carried its issues into 
the state courts and into the state legis- 
latures. Citizens’ damage suits against the 
companies have been carried to the United 
States Supreme Court. Each group has 
tried to gain at the expense of the other. 
Up to 1920 the towns held the position of 
ascendancy and defied the mining com- 
panies successfully, but always with a 
narrow margin of power. Since that time 
the tide has turned and the mining compan- 
ies are making the communities bow. The 
original death blow to town domination 
came in the per capita tax limitation law 
of 1921 which limited expenditures for 
municipal purposes to $100 per person. 
The law was amended in 1929 calling for 
further reductions annually until 1933 
and thereafter when expenditures are 
limited to $70 per capita. There is con- 
siderable evidence that hereafter the min- 
ing companies will dictate local policies 
to a much greater degree. 

The group factor and the dominant 


1® This is not true of Virginia, probably due in part 
to the relatively larger part of taxes paid by local 
residents as compared to Hibbing and Eveleth. 


inter-group attitudes can be presented 
diagrammatically in a similar chart to 
the foregoing indicating dates when the 
characteristic psycho-social phenomena 
were most characteristic, so are sum- 
marized in the middle section of Figure II. 


CULTURAL CYCLES 


The mores. The municipal mores of the 
mining town experience three distinct 
phases. First there is a period of tolerance 
of vice-prostitution, gambling, fighting, 
and drinking. This is clearly indicated 
in the papers of the nineties in the Mesabi 
towns. Numerous accounts of drunken 
brawls, deaths from exposure of homeless 
men in drunken stupors, stabbing affrays, 
reports of the capture of escaped criminals 
who had fled from other cities to the range 
towns to lose their identity, raids on 
gambling devices by county officials, cases 
of the passing of counterfeit money, of 
the printing and forging of mining com- 
pany and lumber company checks, of the 
jumping of rooming-house board bills 
and of hotel bills, of the operating of 
“blind pigs’’ to avoid the payment of the 
liquor license—all these appear as news 
items. The original census forms for the 
1895 State Census®® list 53 Virginia women 
as demi-monde and three as prostitutes. 
Thirteen Hibbing women were listed as 
““sports."’ Nineteen Virginia men gave 
gambling as their vocation. According to 
statements of early residents, prostitutes, 
gamblers and saloon keepers had a re- 
spectable status in the communities. The 
prostitute walked the streets by day with- 
out shame or disgrace and the saloon 
keeper's favor was to be courted if one 
were in politics. 

Before 1910 the purity leagues suc- 
ceeded in changing the more on these 
points and the house of prostitution 


20 On file in the Minnesota State Historical Society. 
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sought the wilderness outside the towns 
or disappeared; the saloon came under 
the regulation of the state laws, and the 
gamblers plied their trade in secret or moved 
on to new frontiers. 

Public mores from 1910 to 1930 can 
best be characterized by the general con- 
cept of patronage—the spoils system in 
politics, unparalled graft in public office, 
exploitation of public funds for political 
and for private gain at every turn, plus 
many extravagences in public spending; 
these were not only practiced but sanc- 
tioned by community mores. The patron- 
age cycle is a phase of the conflict 
pattern—the local communities have 
fought the predatory corporations through 
preying upon tax revenues. The mores 
have permitted robbing the school or city, 
as the mining companies pay the taxes. 
The people say “‘Let’s get all we can. If 
we don’t get it, it will go to buy cigars 
for them damn capitalists down East.’ 

As ore reserves decline undoubtedly the 
municipal mores will come to be charac- 
terized by economy to some degree. Per- 
haps this characteristic of the mores will 
lag far behind the need for it. At least 
this has been the case in Hibbing and 
Eveleth since the enactment of the per 
capital limitation law. Expenditures in 
Eveleth have each year run over the 
per capita limit, and injunctions against 
spending more have been imposed by the 
mining companies. Her income is still 
spent about a year ahead. The need 
exists for economy mores and some of the 
citizens want economy. Most of them, 
however, still want the spoils of political 
patronage. 

Another field of the mores quite defi- 
nitely marked is that involving the regard 
for life, or what might be termed the 
“protective complex’’ of the society. 
During the early days in the mining towns, 
life was cheap, partly from carelessness, 
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partly from necessity. Natural catas- 
trophe took a toll here where the shelter- 
ing influence of well-developed material 
culture did not exist; yice also took a high 
toll here where the mores did not protect 
a man against his lower appetites; suicide 
took a toll here where single men were 
detached from family and friends; industry 
took a toll for basic needs called for prac- 
tical rather than protective machinery. 
Naturally life came to be held cheap. 

An article in the Virginia Enterprise of 
April 29, 1894, reads: 


There have been 160 accidental deaths on the Range 
during the past year. 


Of this number, thirty-five lost their lives in mine 
disasters, twenty-two died of alcoholism and nine 
met death by gun shot wounds. The remainder 
represents suicides, victims of skull fractures, men 
who were crushed in the woods and those who died 
of exposure to the cold or were drowned or cremated. 


Statistics prepared by Alexander Hamilton, deputy 
clerk of the district court, prove interesting in chat 
they give a fair idea of the number of risks run daily 
in the work on the railroad. In the vicinity of 
Virginia there were eight deaths in railroad accidents 
and eleven in the mines, one from gun shot wounds, 
one from opium poisoning, one sawmill accident, two 
deaths from alcoholism, six suicides, one murder and 
one exposure to the cold. 


At Eveleth, alcoholism claimed two, a fractured 
skull caused the death of one and broken neck 
another. 


There were a large number of deaths at Hibbing. 
The railroad caused thirteen, the greatest number of 
fatalities. Mines stood next with twelve, two of 
which were from suffocation. Whiskey came next 
with eleven victims. 


The suicide rate since 1900 is shown in 
Table III. Up to 1910 it was excessively 
high. It was probably much higher 
than these figures indicate as the State 
of Minnesota did not get into the United 
States registration area until that time. 
The cards reporting deaths indicate that a 
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death was violent but frequently fail to 
indicate whether it was accidental, sui- 
cidal or homicidal. The absence of sui- 
cide cases in Eveleth from 1901-1905 is 
probably due to poor reporting, for there 
were violent deaths during the period for 
which the method of commission is not 
indicated. 


of material culture of a community. For 
the sake of brevity the per capita total 
tax levied in the three towns for all pur- 
poses (Table IV) and the per pupil value 
of all school houses and sites (Table V) 
only are presented here. Each set of 
figures tells the same story,—a period 
of simple, crude material culture which 


TABLE III 


Numpser or Suicipes AND RATES PER 100,000 SUMMARIZED BY Fivg-YEAR PERIODS FOR THE THREE 
Rance Towns* anp ror THE Unirep States RecistraTIoN Argat 











HIBBING EVELETH VIRGINIA U. pcm gg 

No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate Rate 
19OI—1905 7 28.4 re) fe) 15 73.1} 13.9 
1906-1910 Il 27.8 7 22.0 6 13.8 16.0 
I9II~1915 5 9.3 5 14.1 11 19.1 16.3 
1916-1920 3 4-3 I 2.8 8 12.0 12.3 
1921-1925 9g 11.8 6 16.5 12 17.9 12.1 
1926-1930 14 18.0 9 24.2 “* 23.9 13,.2§ 
I9OI-1930 49 14.4 28 14.2 67 21.1 14.0 


























* Data for Range towns were tabulated from the card files of the State Board of Health, St. Paul. 

t United States rate is an average of annual rates. The average for Range towns is an actual average of 
periods as given based on estimated aggregate population and aggregate suicides for the respective periods. 

¢ For 1902-1905 only. No records were kept for 1901, subsequent to the fire of 1900. The fire probably led 


in part to the high rate. 
§ 1926-1928 only. 


The fatality rate in the St. Louis County 
mines per 1000 workmen has been as 
follows?! 


Fatalities per 1000 
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Material culture cycles. Definite cycles 
in material culture can be observed and 
measured as well. The financial index is 
probably the most indicative of the state 


Annual Report, St. Louis County Mine Inspector, 
1905 t0 1930. For previous years see Biennial Reports 
of Minnesota Department of Labor. Most of the 
Mesabi Range is located in St. Louis County. 


ended before 1910, followed by a rapid 
flowering of material culture which prob- 
ably reached its climax around 1930 (con- 
sidering the existence of the per capita 
law). Soon decline will come with 
decreased revenues. 

Cycles in material culture and in the 
mores are summarized diagrammatically 
in that part of Figure II labeled ‘‘culture 
cycles.” 


SUMMARY 


In the foregoing pages certain selected 
cycles have been presented to indicate the 
synchronous nature of periodic cycles on 
four levels of phenomena in the mining 
town. 
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In the study of the range it early became 
obvious that there have been two rather 
distinct periods in its history. The 
pioneer period is clearly marked by certain 
definite characteristics. Gradually this 
shifted to a period of extravagance which 


TABLE IV 
Per Purit Vatue or Scnoor Hovusgs anv Sirs 
1895-1930* 





HIBBING VIRGINIA EVELETH 





1905 $57.07 $97.94 $111.10 
1910 177 .67 15-77 113.13 
1920 119.63 188.49 144.68 
1925 603.40 395 -87 257-35 
1930 707.95 727 .88 431.15 














* Based on County Superintendent's annual reports 
to the State Superintendent of Public Instructions. 
All values are reduced to the 1910-1914 dollar values 
on the basis of the wholesale price index developed 
by the U. S. Department of Labor. Data are not 
available for 1915. 


TABLE V 


Per Capita Torat Taxes Levigp, 1900-1930* 





YEAR HIBBING VIRGINIA EVELETH 





1900 $8.54 $2.87 $1.66 
190§ 22.72 2.65 10.74 
1910 86.24 47-32 38.68 
1915T 137.78 50.03 69.82 
1920 134.73 48 .30 121.61 
1925T 209.00 68.49 140.10 
1930 219.64 92.05 173-40 














* Based on State Auditor's Annual Reports. All 
values are reduced to the 1910-1914 dollar values on 
the basis of the wholesale price index developed by the 
U.§. Department of Labor. 

t Figures approximate rather than exact as popula- 
tions for these years are estimated. 


has peristed to the present time. During 
very recent years evidence of decline is 
beginning to be observed, and certain 
tendencies indicate that soon there will 
be a marked decline. In our study of this 
history we concluded that the pioneer 
period ended between 1905 and 1910. 


This was followed by the period of ex- 
travagance. The period of decay began 
only recently and decay may not become 
characteristic for ten-or fifteen years yet. 

In order to make Figure II complete, 
then, this life cycle has been presented in 
the form of a growth curve similar to that 
in Chapin’s theoretical graph, and this 
curve has been superimposed on the time 
chart along with the diagrams represent- 
ing minor cycles of change. 

The composite figure indicates that 
certain synchronous cycles mark fairly 
definitely the pioneer period of the mining 
town (Chapin’s period of integration), 
other cycles mark the period of maturity, 
and certain trends that are now in the 
making indicate that still others will 
characterize the final period. The three 
historical phases of the life cycle are 
broken by the shifting minor cycles as 
nearly as historical trends are ever broken. 
Naturally the old gradually merges into 
the new. The dating of any historical 
event is to some extent arbitrary. The 
general period of origin and decline of a 
cycle can, nevertheless, be observed. 

Synchronization does not necessarily 
mean causation. It might only indicate 
coincidence. However, if one examines 
the nature of the cycles on the various 
levels it becomes obvious that there is a 
causal relation between the cycles on the 
four levels and the total municipal civiliza- 
tion. The characteristic civilization 
proves to be a composite of these influences 
as can be induced from the preceding dis- 
cussion, and as might be much further 
elaborated if space permitted. There is 
an interrelation between the minor cycles 
on the different levels also. For instance, 
the social policy of exploitation grows 
out of the fact of the apparent inex- 
haustibleness of ore; the poorly developed 
protective mores are due to the emer- 
gencies of the frontier and to the maleness 
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of the population; the vice mores grow out 
of the uneven sex ratio also. Social in- 
tegration is produced by the mutual strug- 
gle for maintenance which in turn is 
explained in part by the individual (rather 
than corporate as in the later period) 
nature of the mining enterprise. 

The concurrent disappearance of a series 
of minor cycles and the initiation of new 
ones marks the beginning and end of 
periods in the total civilization of the 
mining towns. The period of maturity 
is not primarily a matter of a massing of a 
majority of cycles as suggested in Chapin’s 
discussion, but in this case appears to be 
the product of minor cycles most of which 
are peculiar to the period. This super- 
imposition suggests another interesting 
characteristic. Minor cycles in those 
realms most remote from culture change 
first, while changes in culture itself lags 
behind. Change in the resource aspects 
for instance foreshadows an ultimate 
change in culture building trends. The 
change in the resource may not be re- 
flected in culture until some years after 
it is obvious in the lower level. Abun- 
dance of ore followed by corporate man- 
agement, followed by a public-mining 
company conflict will be followed by 
extravagance in culture. A period of 
delay between the appearance of the 
socio-geographical factor and its reflection 
in culture building seems natural when one 
stops to analyze it in a community which 
is so closely dependent upon a single 
resource. 

By way of caution I should say that in 
this discussion no attempt has been made 
to analyze the influence of outside con- 
temporary culture in stimulating or di- 
recting the changes that have occurred on 
the Mesabi. It must, of course, be recog- 
nized that underlying the exploitation of 
the ores of the Mesabi lay the demands of 
an iron age in the larger world outside. 
Likewise the machine culture dominating 


range Civilization is a part of our American 
complex as are all phases of the culture. 
Our problem has not been to emphasize 
this aspect, but rather to show how con- 
temporary American culture as represented 
in the rather unique configuration of an 
iron range passes through its life cycle as 
a unique type of civilization. 

The validity of Chapin’s hypothesis is 
attested by the culture of the mining town, 
and it is clear that the periodic synchro- 
nous minor cycles not only characterize 
material and non-material culture, but also 
underlying levels of phenomena bearing 
directly upon cultural change in a given 
area. 

Whether the life cycle theory is appli- 
cable to cultures universally is beyond the 
scope of this discussion. If it is applicable 
to cultures in general** one striking differ- 
ence from the mining town cycle would 
probably be found. The time span of the 
culture would be much greater. The tran- 
sitory nature of the mining town is too 
well known to justify proof. The mining 
town appears with the discovery and 
demand for the resource its area possesses. 
When the resource is gone it vanishes, 
leaving behind only the ghost-like shadow 
of its former prosperity. A civilization 
built on a soil resource, which is exhausted 
very slowly, might well have a life cycle 
spanning centuries. Even the industrial 
civilization of our iron manufacturing 
centers is more permanent than the civiliza- 
tions of the fields where the raw materials 
are mined, for the manufacturing center 
may reach out to new ore fields when 
one is exhausted. This study does at 
least suggest that the life cycle concept 
may be fruitful as a concept for analysis 
of other types of civilization. 


22 Wissler suggests, ““Tribal cultures have life 
cycles, like individuals of a species. They spring 
from parent cultures, grow, mature, beget other 
cultures, decline, and eventually die."’ Man and 
Culture, p. 212. 
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Contributions ro this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs G) 
and theories; (2) repores of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 


of the field; (3) special resules of study and research. 
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NATIONALISM AS EXPRESSED IN NEGRO HISTORY 
WALTER L. DAYKIN 


University of lowa 


EFORE the Civil War there was 
B little interest manifested by either 
the whites or the blacks in Negro 
history. Little attempt was made to use 
the historical data at hand partly because 
the whites assumed that the Negro was 
valuable only from an economic point of 
view, and partly because the Negroes 
had not yet reached the stage in the de- 
velopment of nationalism where a separate 
history was of any material importance 
for them. However, it would be mis- 
leading to state that no historical writings 
were produced by Negroes during the 
period prior to the Civil War; some semi- 
historical material was written by William 
Wells Brown, William Cooper Nell, 
Martin Delaney, and others. William 
Wells Brown was perhaps the first Negro 
writer who became interested in the his- 
tory of his people. While not exclusively 
an historian, he published two definitely 
historical volumes before the Civil War, 
namely, The Black Man: His Antecedents, 
His Genius, and His Achievements, and The 
Negro in the American Rebellion: His Heroism 
and His Fidelity. William Cooper Nell 
also published two historical volumes 
showing the Negro’s part in_ the 
Revolutionary War and the War of 1812. 
In 1852 Martin Delaney produced a semi- 
historical treatise entitled The Condition, 
Elevation, Emigration, and Destiny of the 
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Colored People of the United States, Politically 
Considered. 

In general the historical writings of the 
Negro men listed above were crude in 
style, moralistic and sensational in con- 
tent, and were characterized by a lack of 
historical perspective. As a result this 
historical material was of little conse- 
quence except in as far as it demonstrated 
that some Negroes were becoming dis- 
satisfied with their status and were at- 
tempting to gain converts to a new 
Negro point of view. While these semi- 
historical documents of the period before 
the Civil War incidentally show evidence 
of racial patriotism and an awakening 
of pride in the race and in racial achieve- 
ment, it is obvious that the interests of 
these Negro writers were absorbed chiefly 
in the abolitionist movement. It is evi- 
dent, then, that the Negro history of this 
period was not distinct; it constituted a 
part of the general American history. In 
other words it was just a footnote to the 
record of antislavery agitation, an incident 
in the general white history of the time. 

Since the Civil War there has been an 
increasing interest on the part of the 
Negro in the development of a racial 
history. Much of the historical writing 
since the Emancipation has been crude and 
has been interested chiefly in the sensa- 
tional aspects of Negro and white relation- 
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ships. Illustrations of this type are found 
in Joseph T. Wilson’s Emancipation: Its 
Course and Progress from 1481 B.C. to A.D. 
1875, and Black Phalanx. Each of these 
volumes is concerned largely with a de- 
fense of the Negro and the lauding of his 
virtues. However, since 1880, there have 
been several formal attempts to differen- 
tiate Negro history from the general 
American history and to produce a cred- 
itable racial history. Perhaps the first 
appreciable attempt was made by George 
Washington Williams in his book en- 
titled History of the Negro Race in America 
from 1619 to 1880. In 1909, Booker T. 
Washington produced The Story of the 
Negro, a two volume work which had a 
very wide circulation. In 1914, J. W. 
Cromwell published The Negro in American 
History; in 1922, B. J. Brawley wrote 
A Short History of the American Negro; in 
1924, W. E. B. Du Bois produced The Gift 
of Black Folk: The Negroes in the Making 
of America; in 1922 and 1928, C. G. Wood- 
son published The Negro in our History and 
Negro Makers of History respectively. 

Besides these general Negro histories 
various volumes have been written dealing 
with limited aspects of Negro life. Such 
themes as the Negro in the slave trade, 
the Negroes in cities, the migration of the 
Negro, the Negro church, the Negro in 
industry, the Negro in literature and art, 
the Negro in education, and others have 
been treated extensively. In general these 
specialized historical studies contain less 
propaganda and are less nationalistic 
than the more inclusive historical docu- 
ments produced by the Negroes. Because 
of the relative absence of bias in these 
limited studies they perhaps represent the 
only real Negro history in America. Our 
attention in this paper is chiefly focused 
upon the general Negro history. 

While much of this general Negro 
history that has appeared since 1880 is 


still crude and is characterized by the 
lack of literary merit, it nevertheless 
demonstrates in many ways an intelligent 
use of the historical data at hand. In 
many cases, however, the factual material 
has been used as a defensive weapon, with 
the conscious purpose of eulogizing the 
race. Regardless of its literary value, 
and aside from the use made of the data, 
this more recent Negro history is ex- 
tremely significant. It indicates a de- 
veloping interest of the Negro in his own 
past; ic shows that the Negroes are es- 
tablishing the body of racial achieve- 
ments, and are acquiring a foundation for 
self-respect. In other words this separa- 
tion of Negro history from the general 
United States history has been paralleled 
by racial pride, racial consciousness, racial 
unity, and nationalism. 

Because of the close relationship be- 
tween the development of Negro history 
and Negro nationalism it is necessary to 
discuss briefly the latter phenomenon. 
Nationalism is a body of sentiments, atti- 
tudes, and beliefs developed in a conflict 
situation. These beliefs unify the mem- 
bers of the physical and cultural minority 
groups, and at the same time isolate these 
groups from the large inclusive group. 
Nationalism, then, is definitely an ex- 
pression of a conflict situation and arises 
out of the efforts of the racial and cultural 
minority groups to attain recognition and 
status in their struggle with the dominat- 
ing factions. In the struggle for rec- 
ognition the suppressed groups develop 
group consciousness and a body of atti- 
tudes conducive to favorable living in 
their given social environment. 

Professor Miller,! has skillfully analyzed 
this phenomenon of nationalism and the 
symptoms by which it may be recognized. 
He argues that the suppression of a mi- 


1H. A. Miller, Races, Nations and Classes, pp. 
32-38. 
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nority group is conducive to the develop- 
ment of a mental state which he refers to as 
an ‘‘oppression psychosis.’’ Usually the 
members of an exploited group are ab- 
normally subjective and as a result they 
are handicapped in an objective treatment 
of their own problems. So _ hypersen- 
sitive and suspicious do they become that 
they are likely to interpret almost any 
experience personally. Aggressiveness to 
overcome an inferior status often results. 
In the conflict environment the sub- 
ordinated group develops certain tech- 
niques in order to meet a given situation. 
Examples of these techniques are the 
shrewdness of the oppressed European 
peasants in their economic relationships 
with their superiors, and the uncanny 
business ability of members of the Jewish 
group. Compensations in the form of 
emphasized cultural traits and complexes, 
usually language and religion, become 
obvious. The result of all this is group 
unity and solidarity. 

There is a noticeable trend toward 
nationalism among the American Negroes. 
While this movement was mildly present 
in the period before the Civil War it has 
not been particularly pronounced until 
the last decade or so. Undoubtedly there 
have been many causative factors respon- 
sible for the development of this national- 
istic tendency among the Negroes, but 
only a few of the important ones concern 
us here. In the first place, the similarity 
of racial characteristics and the common 
economic status of the Negroes created a 
community of interest and a desire for 
group association. Then the color of the 
Negroes differed from that of the others 
in the American society. This color dis- 
tinction, coupled with other racial pe- 
culiarities, was offensive to the whites 
and led to the isolation of the Negroes, 
and to a consequent development of 
sympathetic feeling among them. When 


the Negroes were excluded they fostered a 
characteristic state of mind favorable to 
their enforced status. As it is impossible 
for the Negro to change his color and 
thereby remove the cause for white dis- 
crimination, he has developed and is 
developing a large body of defensive tech- 
niques in order to maintain self-respect. 

Many evidences of this growing racial 
consciousness of the Negro could be 
cited. In America the trend toward bi- 
racial development is obvious. Negro 
institutions and organizations, such as 
churches, newspapers, banks, stores, thea- 
tres, and hospitals, are appearing rapidly 
to meet emergencies created by the ex- 
clusion policy of the whites. As these 
Negro institutions and organizations are 
developed there is a corresponding demand 
for Negro specialists, such as ministers, 
editors, actors, dentists, etc. Much evi- 
dence of the development of Negro na- 
tionalism may be found in Negro litera- 
ture of all types. The dominating tone 
of the contemporary Negro literature is 
unrest which is a result of either real or 
imaginary neglect. Similarly the Negro 
press communicates a militant attitude. 
Furthermore Negroes are reacting nega- 
tively to specific white cultural traits, 
such as the white doll, and they are ad- 
vocating the creation of their own traits 
such as Negro dolls and racial music. 
The Garvey movement emphasized a black 
Madonna, black Christ, and a black God. 
The Negroes are extremely sensitive as 
illustrated by their demands that they be 
called ‘‘Mr.’’ and ‘‘Mrs.’’ and that the 
‘“‘N’’ in Negro be capitalized. Finally 
the most significant indication of a de- 
veloping Negro nationalism is the creation 
by a small group of intellectual Negroes 
of a separate Negro history. 

This Negro history is both a means to 
and an expression of nationalism; it is 
both cause and effect. The extent that 
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Negro history causes nationalism or the 
extent that Negro history is a result of 
nationalism is difficult to appraise. How- 
ever, when Negro history is once produced 
it becomes a potent force in facilitating 
nationalism and in the developing of 
group consciousness. Reading of the his- 
tory may result in the changing of the 
attitudes of the Negroes toward their 
own group, or it may enhance the atti- 
tudes already present, or it may result in 
the creation of entirely new attitudes. 
Negro leaders consciously define the situa- 
tion by writing history from their point 
of view and attempt to bring the behavior 
of the group into conformity with this 
definition. They try to produce a desired 
state of mind by effective control over 
cultural elements and historical data and 
by directing the attitudes of the young 
particularly toward these elements and 
data. This state of mind is also produced 
by the limiting of the range of contacts 
and by placing emphasis upon great Negro 
leaders and Negro cultural achievements. 

Certain elaborate techniques have been 
created by Negroes in order to develop 
their history and at the same time to 
spread this rapidly growing nationalism. 
Chief among these techniques is the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, an organization which spreads 
facts about the race in order to keep Negro 
incidents in the range of the conscious- 
ness of the members of the group, par- 
ticularly the younger generation. This 
organization is dominated by Carter G. 
Woodson and is consciously interested in 
popularizing Negro history. The official 
organ of this association is the quarterly 
magazine The Journal of Negro History 
which publishes monographs dealing with 
Negro relations. Negro History Week, 
sponsored by The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, is ob- 
served annually in many Negro sections 


of the United States. During this week 
efforts are made to ‘popularize the study 
of Negro life and history and to secure 
more support for its promotion.’’ Elab- 
orate organizations and programs are 
perfected for the celebration of this week. 
A Negro national anthem has been written 
and is often sung at these celebrations. 
Negroes are urged to appeal to boards of 
education for the adoption of Negro 
history text books, or to induce libraries 
and schools to purchase Negro literature 
and pictures of notable men of the race. 
All Negroes are appealed to for knowledge 
of Negro family history or for any facts 
considered pertinent to Negro history. 
The above devices facilitate Negro ethno- 
centrism and assist in the formation of a 
body of Negro achievements to which the 
race can point with pride. The following 
excerpt taken from a leaflet on History 
Week shows how Negro leaders use their 
history to facilitate nationalism: 


In our own particular history we would not dim 
one bit the lustre of any in our firmament. We would 
not learn less of George Washington, ‘‘First in war, 
First in Peace and First in the hearts of his Country- 
men;"’ but we would learn something also of the three 
thousand Negro soldiers of the American Revolution 
who helped to make this ‘‘Father of our Country” 
possible. We would not neglect to appreciate the 
unusual contribution of Thomas Jefferson to freedom 
and democracy; but we would invite attention also to 
two of his outstanding contemporaries, Phillis 
Wheatley, the writer of interesting verse, and Benja- 
min Banneker, the mathematician, the astronomer, 
and advocate of a world peace plan set forth in 1793 
with every principle of Woodrow Wilson's League of 
Nations. We would in no way detract from the 
fame of Perry on Lake Erie or Jackson at New Orleans 
in the second struggle with England; but we would 
remember the gallant black men who assisted in 
winning these memorable victories on land and sea. 
We would not cease to pay tribute to Abraham Lincoln 
as the ‘‘Savior of our Country;’’ but we would ascribe 
praise also to the 178,000 Negroes who had to be 
mustered into the service of the Union before it could 
be preserved, and who by their heroism demonstrated 
that they were entitled to freedom and citizenship. 
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Negro history is an expression of grow- 
ing nationalism. This modern Negro his- 
tory arose out of a social environment in 
which conflict predominated and an en- 
vironment in which the Negroes were 
hopelessly in the minority. Negroes were 
either exploited or neglected entirely. 
White historians, according to the 
Negroes, have selected facts creditable to 
the Caucasian race and in such selected 
historical material racial and national 
prejudice abounds, and the dominating 
race verifies and maintains its superiority. 
In the struggle for recognition and status 
Negro sensitivity is created and developed 
and is obviously demonstrated by the 
demands made upon the white race. Also 
in this continuous conflict the subordinate 
group begins to recognize its own culture 
and its own racial significance. Evi- 
dences of this are found in the Negro 
newspapers which emphasize high lights 
that American history neglects and by the 
appearance of Negro organizations to 
emphasize Negro accomplishments. The 
following quotation demonstrates this 
growing racial consciousness: 


While it is the intention of the society to carry out 
a program during the Tercentenary, its first purpose is 
to supply what have been called ‘‘Some Missing Pages 
in American History,’’ to present the black men of 
New England who fought in the French and Indian 
Wars, who mingled with the white farmers at Lexing- 
ton to oppose the British, who fought all through 
the Revolution, to present these men, not as ‘“‘slaves"’ 
(although they had been brought to America in 
chains) but as men, who worked, fought and died not 
only to obtain their own liberty, but for the liberty 
of the Colonies also, men whose valor was recognized 
by the government with pensions, grants of land and 
bodily freedom, men who were farmers, coopets, 
wheelwrights, workers as well as fighters.? 


The popular belief that there is a close 
relationship between biological capacity 
and cultural achievement has increased 
the desire of the Negro to emphasize this 


® Opportunity, 8, p. 61 (1930). 
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cultural history. If their culture is recog- 
nized as superior then they will escape the 
stigma of racial inferiority. While the 
direct causal relationship between race 
and civilization has not yet been satis- 
factorily established it is true that cultural 
achievements give a group a recognized 
status. Other racial and _ nationality 
groups have eulogized and immortalized 
great leaders, they have developed power- 
ful military and political organizations, 
they have developed a body of religious 
beliefs* and a cultural history which is a 
source of pride. These above accomplish- 
ments act as collective representations 
around which to rally and asa result in- 
crease the feeling of nationalism. The 
Irish focused attention upon their lan- 
guage and religion, while the Poles rallied 
around their language, religion, and his- 
tory. The Negroes possess no distinct 
language or religion, no extensive body 
of literary achievements, or no great 
number of historical personages or no his- 
torical record around which to organize 
their emotions. The Negro race has little 
historical background besides barbarism, 
slavery, and isolation. 

However, the Negroes are attempting 
to overcome this lack of historical great- 
ness by creating a creditable history of 
their own. The Negro historians are 
gathering meager materials and enlarging 
these into elaborate accounts. The ex- 
ploit of certain Africans are stressed; 
greatness is attributed to men and women 
of the race, and these become objects of 
pride. Negro educators go far back into 
their history and discover personalities 
that they can mythologize. In these great 
characters the objectives of the group 
become embodied. Negro heroes are 
created and honored by the observance of 
their birthdays. Negro newspapers fre- 
quently urge the Negro population to 
celebrate the birthday of Toussaint 
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L’Ouverture, the Haitian Revolutionary 
leader, Nat Turner, the slave insurrection- 
ist, and other Negrocharacters. In Carter 
G. Woodson’s Negro Makers of History, 
ninety-one Negro characters are described 
and a number of others receive honorable 
mention. Negro historic legends are re- 
corded by most black historians, and in 
the repetitions are arranged, enlarged, 
and emphasized in terms of Negro needs 
and desires. The following excerpt will 
exemplify this trend: 


The protomartyr of the Revolutionary War was 
Crispus Attucks, a Negro, who was the leader in the 
Boston massacre on the memorable sth of March, 
1770. Attucks led the citizens in the charge, shout- 
ing, “The way to get rid of these idlers is to attack 
the main guard; strike at the root; this is the nest!"’ 
These were perhaps his last words, as his men threw a 
shower of clubs, stones and brickbats at the soldiers, 
which they returned with a galling fire. Attucks was 
the first to fall, being conspicuous on account of his 
height, which was six foot (sic) and two inches, and 
the still more important fact that he was inadvance 
of his men.’ 


With the emphasis on great personalities 
the Negro is attempting to give American 
History a racial slant. Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Carter G. Woodson emphasize 
the part that the Negroes have played in 
the American wars. This attempt to give 
United States history a racial slant reaches 
its height in W. E. B. Du Bois’ The Gift of 
Black Folk. Negroes from his point of 
view have furnished labor power for the 
economic exploitation of American re- 
sources; they have performed an important 
rdle in all American wars; they have en- 
riched America’s artistic culture by their 
literary genius; they have contributed to 
America’s broad democracy; and finally 
they have brought a distinct spiritual 
quality into American life. A direct 


$B. T. Washington, A New Negro for a New Century, 
pp. 119-120. 


quotation from Du Bois will be illu- 
minating: 


A moment's thought will easily convince open 
minded persons that the contribution of the Negro to 
American nationality as slave, freedman and citizen 
was far from negligible. No element in American 
life has so subtly and yet clearly woven itself into the 
warp and woof of our thinking and acting as the 
American Negro. He came with the first explorers 
and helped in exploration. His labor was from the 
first the foundation of the American prosperity and 
the cause of the rapid growth of the new world in 
economic and social importance. Modern democracy 
rests not simply on the striving white men in Europe 
and America but also on the persistent struggle of the 
black men in America for two centuries. The mili- 
tary defense of the land has depended upon Negro 
soldiers from the time of the Colonial Wars down to 
the struggle of the World War. Not only does the 
Negro appear, reappear and persist in American litera- 
ture but a Negro American literature has arisen of deep 
significance, and Negro folk lore and music are 
among the choicest heritages of this land.‘ 


Negro historians are striving to raise 
the status and increase the self-respect of 
their group by capitalizing Negro ac- 
tivities in world affairs. Africa is 
pictured as the homeland of the American 
Negro. This idea has been exploited by 
Marcus Garvey who implies that Africa 
should assume the same significance for 
the blacks as Jerusalem has for the He- 
brews. Attempts are being made to study 
African cultural origins and sources, and 
the material discovered is assumed to be 
of vast importance. Arthur A. Schom- 
burg in a recent magazine article said: 


..., that the remote racial origins of the Negro, far 
from being what the race and world have been given 
to understand, offer a record of creditable group 
achievement when scientifically viewed, and more 
important still, that they are of vital general interest 
because of their bearing upon the beginnings, and 


early development of culture.§ 





4W.E. B. DuBois, The Géft of Black Folk, Foreword 
iii. 

5 Arthur A. Schomburg, The Negro Digs up His 
Past, Survey, 53, p. 670 (1924-1925). 
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Other Negro historians have also inter- 
preted early African culture in ways that 
meet the needs and aspirations of their 
group. Many culture traits or cultural 
complexes of importance are shown to be 
Negroid in origin. For instance, Africans 
first smelted iron, Africans were the first 
to discover America and to explore the 
southwestern part of thiscountry, Africans 
built the sphinx, and African education 
was exceptionally efficient. 


The Africans in the Lake Region seemed not to 
make as much general progress as the others in 
Ethiopia and Egypt; but they gave the world the 
most useful of all things, the smelting of iron and the 
use of it in the industrial arts. The large iron indus- 
try of today had its beginning in this part of Africa. 
Africans were also great traders and merchants. They 
carried theit wares across the Desert of Sahara to the 
people around the Mediterranean and taught them 
their fine arts and the use of iron. The Greeks passed 
these ideas on to the Romans, and from the latter they 
have come down to us through the Middle Ages.® 


Obviously, much of the material in 
Negro history is fictitious, but this matters 
little as far as the development of group 
consciousness is concerned. Truthfulness 
or falsity matters little; it is faith and 
belief in the recorded accomplishments 
that make for group solidarity and create 
a foundation for racial self-respect. His- 
tory, whether real or fictitious, has always 
played an important organizing réle be- 
cause it supplies collective representations 
which integrate the members of the group. 
Even if Negro history does contain much 
fictitious data it is not greatly different in 
this respect from the histories of other 
nationaliststic groups. Practically every 
group struggling for status and recognition 
writes its history from a biased point of 
view and usually manipulates events to 
serve its needs and aspirations. This is 
true of the Canadian historians who claim 
a victory for their side in the War of 1812. 


* Carter G. Woodson, Negro Makers of History, p. 6. 
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The Greek population take pride in their 
supposed early ancestors, although it is 
now well established that little relation- 
ship exists between ancient and contem- 
porary Greece. History written from the 
above point of view is the result of a wish 
and is not reliable from the scientific 
standpoint. 

Much evidence could be produced to 
prove that even the early American his- 
torians manipulated events to meet the 
needs of a developing group. Recently 
Professors Hodder, Hart, and others have 
begun to undermine some of the legends 
in our history. These men claim that 
much of our history is propaganda and 
that certain events have been exaggerated 
out of all proportion. 

Negro historical writings are further 
characterized by racial biases, moraliza- 
tions, and rationalization. Practically all 
the black historians are compiling data in 
order to interpret world history from a 
racial point of view. These historians are 
partisan, and often record data with the 
conscious purpose of gaining converts to 
the Negro’s cause. Ethical judgments 
are passed upon events chronicled. Ra- 
tionalizations abound in this Negro his- 
tory. For example, the stigma of servi- 
tude is somewhat eradicated after the 
discovery that the whites were the first 
American slaves. Negro historians ra- 
tionalize about the status of their early 
ancestors claiming that slave life was more 
beneficial than detrimental ta the Negroes. 

In the main, whatever realistic and 
factual pictures the Negro historians give 
are incidental to racial and moral ob- 
jectives. In so far as Negro history is 
racial or biased and is saturated with 
moralizations and rationalizations, it fails 
to measure up to historiographic stand- 
ards, and loses its objectivity. Much of 
it is not history, but it is valuable data 
for sociological purposes. 
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RACE DISCRIMINATION AND NEGRO PERSONALITY 


WALTER R. CHIVERS 
Morehouse College 


slave territory of these United 

States were classed and treated as 
property. An overwhelming majority of 
this racial group were, at the time, re- 
siding in this particular section of the 
country. They were actually enslaved 
before the first of them set foot on North 
American shores—they knew no other 
order of life. Because of habituation to 
such a system, with little opportunity to 
develop imagination that might create a 
practical picture for them of the ‘‘feel’’ 
of being legal personalities, it is highly 
probable that slaves did not have sufficient 
social conflicts to effect their personalities. 

Deliverance from slavery—that is, free- 
dom—meant assuming the rdle of legal 
personalities. The purpose of this paper 
is to show that from this time on the 
Negroes have been the constant victims of 
innumerable social conflicts and that nearly 
three score and ten years of encountering 
and struggling with these conflicts is 
affecting their personalities adversely. 

It is a fundamental principle of psy- 
chiatry that unsolved conflicts are detri- 
mental to individual personalities. Ne- 
groes, because of the many prejudices to 
which they are subjected in their social 
lives, are forced to react ‘‘as if’’ the race 
were an individual. It is, therefore, rea- 
sonable to present proof in an effort to sub- 
stantiate the belief that social conflicts are 
adversely affecting the personalities of 
American Negroes. 

The post-slavery Negroes found them- 
selves in competition with their masters. 
It was obviously an uneven struggle, for a 
vast majority of the Negroes were illit- 
erate and poverty-stricken. But a careful 
study of their ‘survival technique’’ as it 


P= to 1865, Negroes living in the 


operated against such strong odds reveals 
the fact that as a group they were extra- 
ordinarily resourceful. This is illustrated 
by a suave diplomacy grounded in a deceit 
that is pleasing to the descendants of 
masters. This is just one of many defense 
mechanisms. 

The descendants of ex-slaves have never 
been allowed to forget for the briefest 
moment that they are descendants of slaves 
in a life-struggle with the descendants of 
masters. This ‘“‘heritage’’ is the ever 
present ghost whenever and wherever 
Negroes seek social, economic, and politi- 
cal status. 

Negroes, during the early decades of 
their freedom, accepted, without hesitancy 
or qualifications, their racial designation 
of ‘‘Negro;’’ to them it was a genuine 
fact. They had been thoroughly con- 
vinced that they were full-blooded 
Africans. The racial purity propagandists 
did their job so well that they succeeded 
in establishing in the minds of these 
people a strong emotional desire to assume 
the “‘Negro rdéle.’’ In America this 
““rdéle’’ had been well-defined by the ruling 
classes. The “‘New Negro’’ desires to 
change this definition. Herein lies the 
basic cause of growing personality malad- 
justments. Social insults are devastating. 
They produce powerful inferiority com- 
plexes. 

The Negro has had ‘‘Negro race con- 
sciousness’’ because race discrimination 
made him believe that he belonged to a 
homogeneous group—at least he did not 
admit that the majority—about 80 per 
cent, according to Herskovits,—of his 
people are mixed in varying weights with 
Indian and Caucasian blood. However, 
as time marches on and the ‘‘New Negro” 
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becomes intellectually more critical, he is 
beginning to believe that the racial rdle 
assumed by his ancestors, both remote and 
immediate, is fictitious. He believes that 
the American Negro is only acting ‘‘as 
if’’ he belonged to a race entirely separated 
biologically or socially from other Ameri- 
can citizens, and that the forces tending 
to compel such action are emotionally 
founded and superficial in origin. Chief 
among such delineating forces are the 
facts that they (1) are the descendants of 
slaves, (2) have wide range of skin color, 
and (3) live in a culture pattern which is 
strongly conditioned by the “‘white su- 
premacy myth”’ in its relationship to all 
non-white groups. 


THE NEGRO ROLE 


These folk were soothed in their in- 
fancy by nursery rhymes composed by 
slaves. Practically every southern Negro 
family has its private stock of ‘‘true’’ 
stories of cruel slave experiences. 

The writer will never be able to fully 
efface the spontaneous feeling of revulsion 
that swept his entire body one Sunday 
morning while listening to the eloquent 
plea of a very cultured Jewish rabbi for a 
United States of America in which each 
race would select the best in every other 
race and cultivate it. What caused this 
queer feeling? For some unknown reason 
all the pictures of slave cruelty so vividly 
portrayed by an exceedingly intelligent 
maternal grandmother rose to question 
whether there was or could be any ‘“‘best 
qualities’’ in American white people. 

From slave days until just prior to the 
recent World War, the northern section 
of our country offered to the Negro social 
and political justice, at least on a ‘‘half- 
man’’ basis, but comparatively few eco- 
nomic opportunities. From afar, then it 
seemed ‘‘as if’’ they might be recognized 
in the North, especially the Northeast, 
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as members of a developing ‘‘American 
Race’’ if ever a way was opened for them 
to secure economic status. The World 
War pulled them north in great hordes 
to work—they did work, they gained an 
economic footing, they developed almost 
amazing political potentialities. But, 
alas, the war is over and now Negroes are 
a‘‘problem’’ in the North. Verily, ‘‘Too 
much black makes a precipitate."’ 

In the southern section of our country 
the Negro has been and still is accepted as 
a ‘‘Negro being’’ rather than as a human 
being—his general status has been that 
of a menial. The meanest jobs were and 
still are, though in a somewhat smaller 
range, known as “‘Negro jobs,’ and few 
white men ever became so poverty-stricken 
as to accept them. 

Notwithstanding the fact that money 
expended by Negroes is the standard 
“coin of the realm’’ it has always been 
regarded in the South as ‘Negro money.”’ 
The proof of this statement is the exist- 
ence of two trading worlds builded at 
great expense and inconvenience—'‘‘Jim 
Crow’’ theatres, restaurants, department 
stores, street railways, railroads, residen- 
tial sections, educational systems, et 
cetera. Such an economic philosophy has 
believed that sound and permanent busi- 
ness could be builded by restricting the 
services of numerous concerns dealing in 
necessities to “‘white only.” 


CENSORSHIP AND PROPAGANDA 


The South maintains an elaborate and 
subtle censorship that is omnipresent in 
all attempts at interracial adjustment. 

The southern ‘“‘system of interracial 
propaganda’ would form the subject- 
matter of a paper far more inclusive than 
this. It is found in churches, schools, 
politics, and economic life. It has re- 
tarded the scientific growth of the South 
in innumerable ways. Glance with me 
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at just a few examples of this propaganda: 
The idea that (a) the Negro is a physical 
monstrosity; (b) Negroes are not sus- 
ceptible to paresis; (c) Negroes are men- 
tally inferior to white people; (d) Negroes 
have no standards of morality; and (e) 
Negroes are inherently dishonest. 


THE COLOR PROBLEM 


The color problem has been the subject 
of considerable scientific investigation in 
recent years. Professor E. B. Reuter has 
paid a deal of attention to the mulatto; 
Professor Melville Herskovits spent five 
years or more pursuing extended investi- 
gations in this field; and Mr. Edwin 
Embree, President of the Julius Rosenwald 
Foundation, has published a book entitled 
Brown America in which he recognizes the 
color problem. A friend of mine (south- 
ern white man teaching sociology in a 
Negro college) has just informed me that 
he is writing his doctor's thesis on hy- 
bridization as it pertains to the American 
Negro. 

It is very evident that in the majority 
of instances where white people control 
executive, professional, and other ‘‘white 
collar’’ appointments, they favor Negroes 
who are decidedly mulatto in color. In 
many instances we find the mulattoes 
being given preference as household 
servants. 

The Negro with such decided negroid 
features as thick skin, thick lips, porous 
hair, and black skin is often the subject of 
ridicule on the stage, screen, and por- 
traits—especially is this to be regretted 
when extended to textbooks as is often 
the case. He is the Negro who is most 
likely to be called ‘“‘nigger’’ in face-to- 
face contacts. It is this Negro who has 
feared most—and who has had a right to 
fear—such ‘‘white supremacy”’ organiza- 
tions of national significance as the Ku 
Klux Klan and the *‘Black Shirts.’’ While 
such organized efforts have caused Negroes 


in general economic insecurity to an alarm- 
ing degree and have focused attention of 
numerous folk upon the real and imagi- 
nary deficiencies in Negro culture, it is the 
definitely negroid type who has been used 
as an object lesson by these organizations. 


EFFECTS OF SOCIAL CONFLICTS ON CONTEM- 
PORARY PERSONALITY 


The writer’s experiences both in the 
North and in the South reveal the effects 
of the various kinds of conflicts discussed 
in this paper upon the personalities of 
Negroes. Just a few of these: 

As soon as the infant is able to sit up 
and take notice, and long before he can 
comprehend what it is all about, he is 
given his primary conditioning stimuli in 
interracial conflict. The furniture, in- 
surance, and rent collectors arrive at his 
home, walk in with hats on, address his 
mother by her given name, and converse 
with her as though she had no status in 
human society. 

The home folks discuss freely in his 
presence their dislike for ‘‘poor white 
folks,’’ the reasons for this, and the subtle 
means used to even scores with ‘‘poor 
white folks."’ 

As soon as the youngster is able to make 
excursions into the neighborhood, his 
contacts with conditions in the culture 
pattern that are anti-Negro become more 
numerous and increasingly more direct. 
It is here that he first gains the type of 
experiences which tend to make him’ ‘feel”’ 
that constituted law is formulated to per- 
secute Negroes and that white people are 
immune to law enforcement when their 
crimes are against Negroes. 

The types of experiences that young, 
southern Negroes have from their entrance 
into public school until graduation from 
college Cif the college happens to be a State 
institution) are most important in the 
formation of their personality patterns. 

Their teachers attempt to teach them 
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manners. Constantly addressing their 
teachers as mister or mistress, they become 
conditioned to the deferences traditionally 
shown members of this honored profes- 
sion. But eventually there is a realization 
that white school superintendents, super- 
visors, and the like address the principal, 
president, and teachers by their given 
names. In many instances, those officials 
refuse to remove their hats in the school 
buildings or they request their meals 
served in the school lunch rooms by 
students at separate tables—they even 
persist in delivering lectures to students 
during which they relate ‘‘Black Mammy” 
tales. 

The young Negro goes out to earn a 
living. Immediately he begins to get 
practical knowledge of economic preju- 
dice. He learns first hand of the numer- 
ous avenues for making a living that are 
closed to him for no other reason than 
that he is a Negro. 

The Negro youth then goes a-courting. 
Here he experiences the severe pain that 
comes from shielding his woman from 
daily insults of an interracial origin. After 
marriage his offspring must go through 
the identical vicious circle which he has 
just completed. 

The Negro has just become a race 
problem in the North within the last 
twenty years. His advent into the North 
created its own social conflicts. The 
migrating parents could not be insulted 
any more because their very lives had 
been one insult after another—long ago 
they had worked out a system of living 
under adverse social, economic, and politi- 
cal conditions. It is true that they had 
hoped that the migration would offer 
them freedom, but they were more pro- 
foundly interested in freer lives for their 
children. So it was the children whose 
personalities were subject to definite im- 
pressions. 

What the average Negro born and reared 


in the South recognizes as prejudice will 
probably never become a definite culture 
pattern in the North, because the white 
North has not lived in competition with 
descendants of its own slaves. The Negro 
population of the North is too concen- 
trated in a comparatively few centers—its 
vocational equipment too elementary to 
cause the white northerner very much 
economic inconvenience. While the Ne- 
gto has caused some slight concern in local 
politics, he is not yet a dangerous factor 
in the national politics of the North. 

But there is ‘‘something’’ which the 
Negro living north of ‘‘Mason Dixon” 
feels—the writer chooses to call this 
““loneliness’’—it is social in character. 

Negroes work on jobs where they are 
shown every mechanical courtesy but 
rarely are they accepted on a basis of 
social intimacy by their white fellow- 
workers. Negroes become nationally 
known stage celebrities, but receive 
neither identical salaries nor social entree 
on a par with white coworkers who may 
be even less brilliant and refined. The 
absence of zoning laws and other legal 
residential restrictions make it possible for 
Negroes to move into desirable neighbor- 
hoods—such action, however, is often the 
signal for the white residents to move, or 
if they remain, no neighborly relation- 
ships are builded between the two racial 
groups. 

In the public schools there is an effort 
to treat Negroes with legal justice but 
otherwise they are ‘“‘left alone’’—the 
white children do not play with them 
and their white teachers do not tender 
them a dynamic sympathy. 

The Negro children living in the North, 
therefore, grow up in a societal pattern 
where the theory of ‘‘the consciousness 
of kind’’ operates most effectively to 
promote a non-hostile racial isolation. As 
a result the Negro looks at himself and 
wonders what there is about him, ob- 
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jectively and subjectively, which renders 
him so fundamentally different that he 
never gets the completeness out of life 
supposedly guaranteed him by the laws 
and state of cultural evolution of the 
ruling classes in the society in which he 
lives. The Negro becomes confused and 
lonely. 

Some eight years ago a white man 
from New York State in speaking to a 
group of southern Negro students referred 
to them as “‘chaps.’’ This was viewed 
as a ‘‘belittling remark’’—from then on 
the speaker had lost his audience. It 
was perfectly obvious that many of these 
youths were very indignant, to say the 
least. The speaker referred to is, and 
has been for many years, friendly dis- 
posed toward Negroes. He meant no 
offense. The word ‘‘chaps’’ is a common 
term of good fellowship in the Middle 
Atlantic States. 

A white man recently walked into the 
classroom of a Negro high school in a 
large southern city to see a male teacher 
on a matter of business. It is reported 
that he kept his hat on during his visit. 
The boys in the classroom became so 
wrought up, the story goes, over what 
they interpreted as an intentional insult 
that they drove the man from the building 
and campus with missiles. It is not an 
uncommon affair to see Negro men in this 
identical building with hats on their 
heads. 

Increasingly, young southern Negroes 
are refraining from laughing at ‘‘nigger 
jokes’’ told by white people. Many times 
when it would be legitimate for these 
youths to laugh in the presence of white 
people, they deny themselves the pleas- 
urable reaction for fear the impression 
might get abroad that they are ‘“‘being 
nice’’ as a defense. 

An acquaintance of the writer was born 
“north of the line.’’ His playmates and 


schoolmates were nearly all white. During 
his high school days, he gained consider- 
able popularity both as an athlete and 
student. After graduating from high 
school, he entered college in a town near 
hishome. His athletic prowess in college 
made him a favorite among his white 
fellow-students. As a result, his most 
intimate college associates were white. 

After college graduation, this young 
man accepted a combination coaching and 
teaching position in a Negro institution. 
His two years of residence in this college 
were spent in an effort, partly conscious 
and partly unconscious, to adjust himself 
to living in an all-Negro society. As a 
teacher he was ineffective in establishing 
rapport with his students; as a coach he 
was ineffective largely because he could 
never quite become one of the boys. Love 
affairs with several very acceptable young 
Negro women were apparently never fully 
satisfying. The ardent, aggressive lover 
would soon run away from the girl. 
After two years the young man resigned 
and entered law school in a university 
where Negro students are few and well- 
spaced. Here he fell in love with a young 
white woman attending the university. 
This affair endured several years, not- 
withstanding the fact that he changed 
universities. The couple are now married 
and living in a mid-western city. The 
young man is apparently fairly well ad- 
justed at last. 

It is not unusual for Negroes born and 
reared in the North to ‘“‘blow-up’’ when 
thrown into typical negroid environments 
of the South. The writer spent the sum- 
mer of 1932 in Madison, Wisconsin—a 
truly cosmopolitan university city. It 
was interesting to observe a condition in 
this city which is becoming typical of the 
North. That is, Negro children finish 
high school in numbers far too low when 
apportioned in reference to the combined 
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population figures for whites and Negroes. 
Only a few of those who finish high school 
ever enter college. The reason is that 
when a city is predominantly white in all 
of its phases, it offers neither utilitarian 
nor commercial stimuli for an education. 

A young woman friend born, reared, 
and educated in a ‘“‘white’’ northern 
system and now teaching in the South 
says that she felt odd during her first four 
months on the job and gained the feeling 
that she was considered different. Now 
she is spending practically all of her time 
becoming a ‘“‘professional;’’ that is, she 
is trying to play the ‘‘Negro réle’’ with 
ease and grace. 


CONCLUSION 


The Negroes of the last two or three 
generations are beginning to see, through 
a veil of conflicts, that their social ad- 
justment and acceptance into American 
society as Americans rather than Africans 
is basically dependent upon their ability 
to abandon their slave-culture and accept 
the culture of the ruling class or evolve a 
new culture that will be accepted by this 
class. This, for instance, accounts for 
the indifferent attitude that many young 
Negroes are adopting toward the melodies. 
They hold them in part responsible for 
perpetuating slave-culture. 

Within the last decade Emancipation 
celebrations have almost entirely disap- 
peared and along with them a lessening 
of emphasis on the Abraham Lincoln 
stereotype. More and more the emo- 
tional type of preacher is being forced into 
the background and shouting is fast be- 
coming taboo. Lodge parades with 
gaudily bedecked uniforms are fading out 
of the picture. Are not such the symbols 
of a slave-culture? 

Anthropology is opening the eyes of 
young Negroes to the fact that skin color 
is no determinant of race. It has set them 
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to wondering whether or not their wide 
mixture of Caucasian, Indian, and African 
blood coupled with a continuous residence 
dating back to the -early Seventeenth 
Century and complete acceptance of values 
thoroughly American, do not justly en- 
title them to the right of being accepted 
as Americans rather than Africans living 
in America. 

Are Negroes any more full-blooded 
Africans than the so-called native white 
American is full-blooded Anglo-Saxon? 
Are not Negroes an integral part of an 
evolving American Race—the ‘‘colored 
part?’’ Mr. Embree, Professor Herskovits, 
and Professor Reuter recognize this Brown 
America. Statistics admit that the Ameri- 
can Negro is eighty per cent mixed. The 
American Negro is giving up the réle of 
African Negro. 

Many Negroes have risen to leadership 
by promoting the idea of race conscious- 
Particularly in the South has the 
‘advantages’ of 


ness. 
Negro been shown the 
developing race consciousness by friendly 
white leaders. The young Negro, how- 
ever, for reasons already set forth in this 
paper, does not see why he should be 
‘‘Negro race conscious."’ Prejudice seems 
to be the only real argument for his ac- 
cepting the ‘‘race consciousness’ theory. 

The young Negro is becoming sensitive, 
introspective, and suspicious especially in 
reference to matters interracial. More 
than once in recent months the writer has 
listened to young Negro leaders advocate a 
spy system which will enable them to find 
out what white people are saying about 
them behind closed doors. 

An apparent indifference toward matters 
religious is markedly affecting the person- 
alities of the Negro intelligentsia. If 
one is not very close to them he will feel 
that they are either cynics or atheists. 
Neither is true. Dr. Kelly Miller said 
once in a public address that ‘‘A white 
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man may become an atheist and remain a 
gentleman; but when a Negro turns, he 
becomes a damn fool."’ Thatis,cynicism 
and atheism are most likely to appear in 
peoples with intellectual freedom pre- 
dating that of the Negro by several 
hundreds of years. 

The writer’s experience with Negro 
college students reveals a tendency at 
rationalization on their part which is not 
rendering them any happier. They are 
forgetting how to laugh as their fathers 
did and are learning to hate the pleasing 
deceit which enabled their ancestors to 
survive. 


How far this personality development 
will go depends, of course, upon many 
personal-social and cultural-social ex- 
periences which are not immediately 
predictable. The outlook will not be 
dazzlingly bright so long as the intelligent 
Negro has to try to adjust himself many 
times each day to at least two cultures— 
a Negro and an American culture—a slave 
and a free culture. In order to secure 
social approval he must remain master of 
himself during these cultural shifts and, 
to say the least, to do so is quite a mental 
and physical strain. 


CONFERENCE OF INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
The following release comes from the office of Clarence E. Ridley, Executive Director of the 


International City Managers’ Association: 


Problems of federal-city relationships and how cities can obtain sufficient money to provide 
essential services were the chief topics of discussion at the twenty-first annual conference of 
the International City Managers’ Association, held in St. Louis, October 15 to 17. Ninety- 
one city managers from twenty-five states and Canada and an equal number of other munici- 
pal officials and L prose interested in city government heard City Manager C. A. Dykstra of 


Cincinnati soun 


the keynote of the conference when he said: ‘“The havoc which modern 


industrialism has wrought to our cities must be repaired and we must begin to plan the 
new city in which the machine is put into its proper place. We must make way for the 
harmonious city of human beings. After all, the city should be made for men. If it is 
man made, then only a lack of intelligence makes it a man destroying institution.” 

That the federal government should assume full financial and administrative responsibility 
for unemployment relief was proposed by Paul V. Betters, director, American Municipal 
Association, and C. M. Bookman, director, Cincinnati Community Chest. Walter H. 
Blucher, Municipal Housing Commission, Detroit, said that municipalities would be re- 
sponsible for the administration of housing projects which are initiated and carried out 
with federal aid. ‘‘Municipal coéperation is also essential at the start of such projects 
in making available essential information on industrial, commercial, and social conditions 
in the community. I think we will finally come to an appreciation of the fact as some 
European countries have, that it is as essential for us to provide decent housing as it is to 


provide education.”’ 


With regard to public works, the need for decentralized administration in a regional 
organization was emphasized. It was also believed that PWA regulations should be simpli- 
fied and that the federal grants for local public works projects should be increased. At 
the conclusion of the session on federal-city relations, city managers were asked to submit 
suggestions for —— such relationships in the field of relief, public works, and housing, 


and on the final day of t 


¢ conference a resolution was adopted calling for the appointment 


of a committee to prepare a federal-city program to submit to the proper federal authorities 
in Washington. In preparing this statement the committee will consider the various sug- 
gestions made by city managers and will seek the codéperation of other national organizations 
of municipal officials. This committee consists of C. A. Dykstra, city manager, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; John N. Edy, city manager, Dallas, Texas; and C. A. Harrell, city manager, Bingham- 


ton, New York. 


The Association elected the following city managers as officers for the ensuing year: 
president, H. L. Woolhiser, Winnetka, Illinois; and vice-presidents, Henry Traxler, Janesville, 
Wisconsin; I. C. Brower, New Rochelle, New York; and Hollis R. Thompson, Berkeley, 


California. 
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ts of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspects 
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BALANCING STATE BUDGETS IN SOUTHERN COMMON- 
WEALTHS DURING THE ECONOMIC CRISIS 


JAMES E. PATE 
College of William and Mary 


N ACUTE contemporary problem 
A has been caused by the drastic 

decline in public revenue forcing 
the use of various expedients to enable the 
states to live within their income. When 
we were in the depths of the economic 
crisis the big concern of state governments 
was to balance the budget. Every south- 
ern commonwealth has tried earnestly to 
do this by (1) pro-rata cuts in the appro- 
priations; (2) by exploiting old sources 
or finding new sources of revenue; and (3) 
by government reorganization. However, 
as the dawn breaks and no doubt in- 
fluenced by the contagious optimism of 
the National Administration some states 
now are not nearly so insistent on a bal- 
anced budget. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia's financial position has been 
pointed to with pride. The Old Domin- 
ion has the reputation of being well and 
conservatively governed. Her total state 
debt, one-half of which antedates the 
Civil War, is only $22,000,000. Among 
the money lenders her credit rating is high. 
It was, however, the desire of recent ad- 
ministrations to maintain this good credit 
during the financial crisis that such desper- 
ate efforts were made to keep the budget 
balanced. 


In the first stages of the depression a deficit 
was avoided by withholding capital outlay 
appropriations and by the saving in the 
general fund made with the codperation 
of administrative departments. With the 
deepening of the crisis and the continual 
drying up of revenue the General Assembly 
(1932) enacted in its appropriation act 
sec. 30 which Governor Pollard construed 
as a mandate to balance the budget. This 
he carried out by a series of 10 per cent 
cuts which by July 1, 1933 reached a total 
reduction of 30 per cent in general fund 
appropriations. Further falling off in 
revenue presaged another reduction, when 
the General Assembly in extra session 
relieved the governor of the onerous duty 
of keeping the budget balanced. 

In fact, budget balancing by the simple 
device described above had put some of 
the state’s essential services in a critical 
condition, particularly the public school 
system. An investigation by the state 
tax department shows that the 30 per cent 
reduction ordered by the governor had 
reduced school appropriations by over 
$2,000,000. In nine Virginia counties the 
teachers are paid less than $420.00 for the 
year; the average teacher's salary in the 
counties is $604.00 a year.! The 1933 

1W. H. Stauffer, School Finances in Virginia, 
Senate Doc. No. 4, 1934. 
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annual report of the superintendent of 
public instruction shows that the 1932- 
33 school year was kept open for the full 
eight months’ term only because the 
teachers gave weeks of their service 
without any pay. 

Highway construction was least hurt 
of all state functions by the economic 
crisis. The motor vehicle fuel tax and 
the automobile license tax, strictly pre- 
served for road purposes, did not shrink 
as did other sources of revenue. In fact 
revenues from motor vehicle fees showed 
an increase from 1929 to the close of the 
fiscal year 1933.” It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the 1934 General Assembly cut 
materially into highway revenues when 
they reduced the license tag tax from 70 
cents to 40 cents per hundred weight. 
This state function is now faced with the 
necessity of either curtailing its opera- 
tions or borrowing money. 

The General Assembly of 1934 was more 
under the influence of liberal doctrines; 
it reflected some of the optimistic spirit 
of the New Deal. There was not the 
same feeling seen two years ago that at all 
costs the budget must be balanced. There- 
fore, instead of giving the governor a free 
hand to reduce appropriations, the appro- 
priation act (1934) directs him to make 
pro-rata reductions not in excess of 5 
per cent in general fund appropriations 
for each year of the biennium if this is 
necessary to offset a reduction in general 
fund revenues. A deficit of $2,500,000 
in the general fund at close of fiscal year 
1934 has caused the governor to use this 
power. 

Another significant factor seen in the 
recent session of the Virginia General 
Assembly is that it was not dominated 
by the good roads group as there was less 
insistence on road expansion and more 


* See Annual Reports of Virginia Comptroller, for 
years 1929 to 1933 inclusive. 


consideration given to schools. In his 
inaugural address, Governor Peery stated 
that the public school system had suffered 
more than other state activities. He pro- 
posed to underwrite an eight months 
school term; the money for this purpose 
to be raised by readjusting income and 
inheritance taxes and from a small addi- 
tional levy on the gross receipts of public 
utilities. His plan won in the face of 
strong opposition. But the sequel of 
state aid, as forseen, was an unsuccessful 
attempt by the Mayor of Richmond to 
reduce the school appropriation in the 
city budget on the ground that state aid 
will make up for the city’s reduction. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Trends in state services and expenditures 
are well illustrated in North Carolina's 
experience. In the decade (1920-1930) 
the total cost of state government in North 
Carolina increased from $34,000,000 a year 
to $95,000,000. Highways and _ public 
education have been the principal bene- 
ficiaries of this expenditure; at the peak 
of spending in 1928-1929 73 per cent of 
total state and local expenditures went to 
these two functions.* In 1920 the state’s 
bonded debt was only $11,000,000, or 
about the same as Virginia’s debt before 
the Civil War. At the close of the fiscal 
year June 30, 1932, the state’s debt stood 
at $173,000,000. If to this figure is added 
the debt of the state’s subdivisions the 
total amounts to $532,000,000; 14 per 
cent of this was incurred for schools and 
86 per cent for other purposes.‘ 

The economic crisis dried up important 
sources of revenue, forcing the state to 
curtail expenditures. Severe curtailment 
of capital outlay expenditures is seen.° 


* Report of the Tax Commission of N. C., 1932, 
Table XV, p. 54. 

‘ Tbid., p. 62; and Table No. 25, p. 229. 

® Ibid., p. 54; and Table No. 14, p. 51. 
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Since 1930 there has been a decline in the 
cost of current governmental operations; 
the most drastic cut of 33 per cent was 
made during the biennium 1931-33. The 
only expenditures that have increased in 
recent years are those for debt service; 
approximately 4o cents of the state's tax 
dollar now goes for this purpose.® In 
spite of this curtailment in public expendi- 
tures the deficit at the close of the fiscal 
year (1933) amounted to $15,000,009.’ 
One of the results of such a financial 
situation is the difficulty found in borrow- 
ing money. As expressed by Governor 
Ehringhaus: ‘‘We have reached the end 
of our capacity to borrow. It profits us 
nothing to quarrel at those who hold the 
purse strings and drive hard bargains in 
interest charges because of our predica- 
ment. The temples of the great money 
changers are far distant, and even the 
sovereignty of the state cannot reach 
them ....we have found through sad 
experience that, in the case of states as 
well as individuals, a budget out of bal- 
ance is an impossible basis of borrowing.’’® 
It becomes, therefore, all the more im- 
perative, the governor declares in capital 
letters ‘“To Balance the Budget.’’ The 
North Carolina legislature of 1933 did 
this by a further reduction of 32 per cent 
in governmental operating cost and by the 
enactment of a sales tax.® 
According to information received from 
the North Carolina department of revenue 
the sales tax act has operated successfully 
and has fully justified itself as an emer- 
gency measure. It has enabled the state 
to balance its budget, to re-establish its 
credit, and to assume the entire operative 
expense of an eight months’ school term. 
® Gov. Gardner's message to N. C. General As- 


sembly, Jan. 9, 1931. 
7 Information by courtesy Gov. Ehringhaus, Mar. 
13, 1934. 
§ Inaugural address, Gov. Ehringhaus, Jan. 5, 1933. 
* By courtesy of Gov. Ehringhaus, Mar. 13, 1934. 


As in Mississippi where the tax also 
seems to be working successfully, it was 
at first opposed by the merchants. But 
they have found that it is easy to pass 
the tax on to the consumer thereby mak- 
ing the merchants a tax collecting agent. 
The total sales tax collections in North 
Carolina for the six months’ period 
ending January 30, 1934, amounted 
to $3,317,745." To keep the records 
straight it should be stated that the same 
legislature (1933,) that enacted the sales 
tax removed the 15 per cent state wide 


levy on property. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


At the beginning of the legislative 
session (1933) South Carolina was faced 
with a declining revenue, a $5,000,000 
deficit, and a total indebtedness of 
$44,357,000.!' In his annual message 
(1933) Governor Blackwood told the 
General Assembly that ‘‘the adjustment 
of our present financial status is the most 
important matter confronting the General 
Assembly. Whatever else may be omitted 
or neglected, for the sake of the state's 
credit and honor, this must be done.”’ 

This decline in revenues was reflected 
in a dropping off in both general and 
special fund expenditures. Special fund 
expenditures in 1933, for example, were 
less than half the expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending 1932.' General ap- 
propriations out of the state’s treasury to 
meet the ordinary expenses of the state 
government were over $2,000,000 less for 
the year 1933 as compared with 1930." 


10 Information by courtesy of N. C. Department of 
Revenue, Mar. 20, 1934. 

1 Report of Comptroller General of S. C., 1933, 
p. 48. 

12 Report of Comptroller General of S. C., 1932, p. 
20; 1933 p. 22. 

144 See Appropriation Acts, S. C., 1930, 1931, 1932, 
1933; and the S. C. State Budget 1932, p. 26 and 1933 
pp. 18-26. 
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The appropriation act 1933-34 in Sec. 
78 allows the budget commission to keep 
a watchful eye on the collection and ex- 
penditure of funds by all departments and 
institutions, and the commission is author- 
ized to make such reductions in the ap- 
propriations as may be necessary to pre- 
vent a deficit. Anticipating such action, 
Sec. 79 of the same act reduces all salaries 
of employees of state departments and 
institutions according to a graduated 
scale ranging from 10 per cent to 4o 
per cent. 

Such drastic cuts in public expenditures 
were found, of course, to affect adversely 
the state’s essential services. Appropria- 
tions for the University of South Carolina 
were cut in half and those for the public 
health service were about one-third as 
much in 1933 as in 1930. Over a score of 
items in the appropriation act of 1930 are 
missing in the act of 1933. 

The public school system was one of the 
first services to feel the effect of balancing 
state budgets. The teachers were singled 
out among all state employees in Sec. 72 
of the act of 1932 for a cut of 12} per cent 
in their salaries. In some of the counties 
in the state the school term has been 
shortened and the teachers have not been 
paid in months. In view of the reduced 
appropriations, institutions of higher 
learning are allowed to limit the number 
of students admitted; free tuition is 
abolished; and restrictions were put on 
such capital outlays as new buildings." 

Governor Blackwood in his annual 
message to the 1934 General Assembly 
reports that drastic economy has been 
beneficial. ‘‘For the first time in many 
years the state was able to balance its 
budget. Since 1930,'’ the governor goes 
on to say, ‘‘the budget has been reduced 
more than four million dollars and while 


Appropriation Act, 1933, ‘34, S. C., Sec’s 70, 
71 and 72. 


we yet have some awkward features of 
accounting and disbursing, the state is 
in position to proceed with its fiscal affairs 
on a cash basis.”’ 


GEORGIA 


As compared with other southern com- 
monwealths, Georgia has a small state 
debt, and her current cash deficit is com- 
paratively small. The total fixed debt as 
of January 1, 1934, amounted to $4,447,202. 
Highway department certificates amount 
to $26,531,533. The cash deficit for cur- 
rent expense, which has been accumulating 
since 1927, amounts to $1,316,232. 

Georgia may be taken as an excellent 
example to show recent trends in public 
receipts and expenditures of a common- 
wealth in the deep South.'® Two obvious 
defects in Georgia’s program of expendi- 
tures are the allocation of such a large 
part to specific objects and the unconscion- 
ably large amount allocated to highways; 
most of the heavy taxes from motor 
vehicle license fees and fuel tax go to this 
object. Southern commonwealths in gen- 
eral are obsessed with a mania for good 
roads. In his study of the Georgia system 
of revenue Professor Lutz points out that 
“the general practice of allocating to 
specific objects the yield of designated 
taxes is antagonistic to sound budget 
principles. An important principle of 
proper financial control is that the amount 
to be spent by any department or upon any 
service shall be considered on the merits of 
the case, and with due regard to the whole 
volume of expenditures to be made.’’” 
Section 289 of the Georgia appropriation 


18 See State Auditor Tom Wisdom's special report 
on the State Treasury, December 31, 1933. 

16 For excellent tables and diagrams see annual re- 
ports of State Auditor Tom Wisdom, especially those 
for 1931 and 1932. 

17H. L. Lutz, The Georgia System of Revenue, 


1930, Pp. 17. 
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act, 1934-1935, takes from these major 
revenue allocations a toll of 3 per cent for 
general government expense. In defend- 
ing this procedure Governor Talmadge 
remarked: ‘‘If the general policy of allo- 
cating three-fourths of the state’s revenue 
to special uses is to continue, then it is 
only fair that those funds bear a part of the 
cost of general government." 

In common with other commonwealths, 
Georgia suffered in the throes of the eco- 
nomic depression. Her general fund rev- 
enue receipts, for example, in 1933 were 20 
per cent less than for 1932. And as in many 
southern commonwealths the public 
school system felt the blow more acutely 
than other state services. As Governor 
Talmadge states in his message to the 
General Assembly January, 1933: ‘“‘Due 
to the non-payment of taxes our schools 
are in danger, especially is this true in our 
rural schools. A great many of them are 
faced with the problem of shortening their 
terms and closing their doors. There is 
scrip in the hands of the teachers where 
they have been doing their work and have 
not received their pay.”’ 

In the face of the crisis in her revenue 
system Georgia was forced either to 
tighten the belt of public expenditure or 
to look around for new sources of revenue. 
She preferred to do the former. As for 
the sales tax which Mississippi and North 
Carolina are using successfully for budget 
balancing purposes, Governor Talmadge 
stated his opinion as follows: ‘*Any sales 
tax should be approached with extreme 
caution, as it taxes the bare necessities of 
life—the coffin, the plow point, the 
widow's bonnet, and the corn meal of 
hungry children.’’!® 
A provision of the 1931 Georgia appro- 


18 See Governor Talmadge’s Budget Message, 1934- 


35, p- 2. 
19 See Governor Talmadge's message to the Legis- 


lature of Georgia, June 13, 1933, p. 6. 
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priation act, similar to that in Virginia 
and in South Carolina, provides for a 
balanced budget by requiring that fixed 
sum appropriations shall be reduced pro- 
rata in the amount of the deficiency of 
revenue receipts. The act makes an ex- 
ception of insurance on public property, 
interest on public debt, and expenses of 
judicial and of the legislative departments. 
To effect the purpose of this act appropria- 
tions in 1932 were reduced 11} per cent. 
A further decline in 1933 of general fund 
revenue necessitated a reduction of 29 per 
cent in the appropriations for that year.*° 
Bearing closely on this subject of bal- 
ancing budgets and one way to do it, as 
we have seen, is by the way of adminis- 
trative reform. Georgia took the first 
step in administrative reorganization in 
1931 when the budget act was passed. 
Before this year Georgia had two budget 
commissions which did not work together; 
for example ,in 1921 the state was in the 
interesting predicament where one com- 
mission raised the budget for the biennium 
above the last General Assembly's appro- 
priation and the other commission re- 
duced appropriations from 30 to 60 per 
cent.24_ The 1931 budget act makes the 
governor director of the budget ex-officio 
and the state auditor the assistant director. 
Professor Pound of the University of 
Georgia believes that this act together 
with the act to the effect that fixed sum 
appropriations shall have pro-rata reduc- 
tions in the case of insufficient revenue, 
makes a current deficit well nigh impos- 
sible. 
This same session of the legislature made 


20 See State Auditor Tom Wisdom's Annual Re- 
port, 1932; and his report on the condition of state 
treasury Feb. 24, 1934. 

21°*A Descriptive Account of Reorganization in 
Georgia,"’ by Prof. M. B. Pound, a paper read before 
the Southern Political Science Association, Atlanta, 
Georgia, Oct. 26, 1933. 
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three other noteworthy changes in the 
administrative organization: (1) The 27 
units in the university system were brought 
under the control of a board of regents; 
(2) the eleemosynary institutions were 
brought under the control of a board of 
control; and (3) the several tax collecting 
agencies were consolidated into the State 
revenue commission. A general survey 
of Georgia's reorganization system shows 
only a partial reorganization that does 
not increase the governor's power. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama's budget has not been bal- 
anced since 1907. In 1908 government 
receipts were $4,661,902 and government 
disbursements amounted to $5,149,045. 
In 1932 the receipts were $29,550,303 and 
government expenditures had grown to 
$32,220,641.** This unfortunate procedure 
of allowing government costs to exceed 
income has resulted in an accumulated cur- 
rent general fund debt of $20,000,000. 
The state’s bonded debt incurred for high- 
ways and harbor improvements amounts 
to over $60,000,000. There is little excuse 
for piling up year after year deficits in cur- 
rent government operating expense and 
Governor Miller offers none. He can- 
didly states that such a situation has come 
about because of inefficient budget and 
accounting systems; budget balancing is 
also a rather difficult task when 81 per cent 
of the general fund are permanent and 
continuous appropriations. 

In 1931 Governor Miller recommended 
and again in the special session, 1932, the 
Governor argued for a budget system which 
would enable Alabama to live within her 
income. This resulted in the Fletcher 
Budget and Financial Control Act,** which, 
according to Governor Miller, is the most 
constructive financial act passed in Ala- 


22 Cf. State Auditor's Annual Report, 1932, p. 43. 
*3 Alabama General Laws, 1932, No. 37. 


bama in a quarter of a century. It is the 
purpose of this act to give the governor 
of the state direct and effectual financial 
supervision over all state spending agents 
and to give him the power to prepare a 
balanced budget for each session of the 
legislature. The office of statecomprtroller, 
directly under the governor's supervision, 
is created. Among the dozen duties of 
the comptroller are: (1) to audit; (2) to 
control the payment of moneys into the 
treasury and all payments from the treas- 
ury; (3) to prescribe bookkeeping and 
accounting forms; and (4) to prepare the 
budget document and draft the legislation 
to make it effective. 

Another desirable provision of this 
important act repeals with exceptions all 
permanent appropriations. A further pro- 
vision similar to those found in other 
southern states provides that the governor 
shall restrict allotments to prevent a 
deficit in any fiscal year by pro-rating 
without discrimination the available rev- 
enue among the various state agencies. 

The application of the latter provision 
enabled the state for the fiscal year 1933 
to live within its income.** In order to 
do this it was necessary to make reduc- 
tions of 42 per cent in the general fund 
and 29 per cent in the special educational 
trust fund appropriations. 

In addition to balancing her budget for 
current government operations Alabama's 
debt must be paid and her credit main- 
tained. To this end Governor Miller has 
advocated most zealously and successfully 
an income tax amendment. 


MISSISSIPPI 


No southern commonwealth was at as 
low an ebb as Mississippi at the close of 
the year 1931. Her general fund budget 
had not been balanced for thirty years. 


*4 See State Comptroller's Annual Report, 1933. 
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During this period general fund deficits 
most of which had been covered by bond 
issues had run up to $23,000,000; an amount 
equal to estimated revenues for the year 
1932. Her bonded indebtedness amounted 
to $50,000,000, an increase of 227 per cent 
from 1928-1932. The commonwealth was 
faced with a shrinkage in revenues; partic- 
ularly the sources from ad valorem and 
income taxes were drying up. Her credit 
was gone. She was in the humiliating 
position of having bonds to sell but no 
one to buy them. Her teachers, Con- 
federate pensioners, and creditors had not 
been fully paid for more than 18 months. 
And her state university and colleges due 
to partisan politics had been discredited 
and dropped from membership in the 
association of accredited schools. 

This condition of affairs can not all be 
laid upon the economic depression. Most 
of it was due to bad politics and adminis- 
tration. Anexcellent stage, however, had 
been set for a patriotic and constructive 
statesman. In his messages** to the 
Mississippi legislature Governor Conner 
showed a thorough appreciation and 
knowledge of the needs of his state. 

In order to rehabilitate the good name 
and credit of his state Governor Conner 
attacked all along the line. He proposed 
to balance the budget (1) by the practice 
of economy; (2) by raising additional 
revenue; and (3) by reorganizing the ad- 
ministrative branch of the government. 

In the way of reorganization two sig- 
nificant changes were made by the legis- 
lature of 1932. One act abolished the 
separate boards of trustees of the state 
institutions of higher learning and placed 
them under a single board with authority 
to allocate funds and to coérdinate their 
activities. At the same session the 


% See Gov. Conner’s Inaugural Address, Jan. 19, 
1932, and his Message of Jan. 3, 1934. 
93 g 3, 1934 

26 Miss. Laws, 1932, Ch. 127. 
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support funds of these institutions were 
reduced more than 45 per cent. 

The second significant act established 
a budget commission for the purpose of 
promoting economy and efficiency in the 
management of the state's finances. The 
state had never had an effective budget 
system. The new act designated the 
governor as director of the budget and 
named the chairman of the state tax com- 
mission as his assistant. The latter was 
directed to present to the governor a 
balanced budget. As a matter of fact 
Mr. A. H. Stone, the chairman of the tax 
commission, is an able and a busy man, 
and most of the duties of budget prepara- 
tion are being ably done by the secretary 
to the commission. 

An important corollary to the above 
act makes it unlawful for any state depart- 
ment or institution to spend more than 
its appropriation allowed by law.?’ This 
is designed to stop the nefarious practice 
of institutions and departments spending 
their appropriations in a few months’ time 
and then running up a deficit which the 
next legislature either took care of or 
allowed to accumulate as floating indebted- 
ness. The act aims to correct the equally 
detestable practice of institutions and de- 
partments devising means to spend any 
surplus which might likely result from an 
excess appropriation, in order to keep up 
their appropriations for the next biennium. 

In the second place Mississippi under the 
administration of Governor Conner has 
endeavored to live within her income. 
The usual order of a state government first 
making appropriations and then enacting 
a revenue program was reversed. Con- 
trollable appropriations for the biennium 
1932-1933 were 36 per cent less than those 
for the preceding biennium.*® 

27 Miss. Laws, 1932, Ch. 134. 

28 For a comparison of these appropriations see 


“Expenses of the Legislature of Mississippi,’’ 1930- 
31, 1931-33, prepared by the State Auditor. 
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In conclusion and in the third place, 
Mississippi has exploited new sources of 
revenue. The sales tax went into force 
May 1, 1932. From that date and down 
to the close of the calendar year 1933 the 
amount of revenue from this source totaled 
$3,837,339,°" which has increased the 
general fund receipts of the state by 25 
percent. This tax, as Governor Conner 
states, has yielded more than was antic- 
ipated and has met with the general 
approval of the people. 

The net results of Mississippi's efforts 
towards recovery are: (1) the state's 
good name and credit have been restored— 
her bonds can be sold in the money markets; 
(2) her warrants are now payable at their 
full value in cash; and (3) the budget for 
the fiscal year, 1932-1933, was balanced. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana is the only southern common- 
wealth where the economic crisis has not 
been felt by those responsible for appro- 
priating and spending the public money. 
So far, January, 1934, they have not felt 
obliged to resort to any such drastic prac- 
tices as curtailment of expenditures. 
While other southern states were cutting 
appropriations Louisiana was spending. 

In 1928, Louisiana's total bonded debt 
amounted to $12,486,000. In 1933, only 
five years later, it had increased to $136,- 
116,460; $72,845,000 of this amount repre- 
sents highway bonds and $5,000,000 stands 
for the bonds issued to build the new capi- 
tol building.*° 

The total appropriations for state 
departments and institutions for the bien- 
nium, 1928-1930, amounted to $54,886,- 
880; the total appropriations for these ob- 
jects for the biennium, 1932-34, reached the 


29 Special Report of the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts, Miss., 1934, page 10. 
8° Second Report of La. Tax Reform Commission, 


1933, P- 7- 


sum of $126,069,877. The only reductions 
in expenditures for this biennium were for 
some half dozen items including the 
Louisiana Negro Normal and Industrial 
School, the soldiers home, and the state 
museum. When most states were re- 
trenching there appears in the Louisiana 
appropriation act an entirely new item of 
$400,000 for upkeep of state house, that is, 
for salaries, fuel, light, water, and main- 
tenance of new and old capitol buildings. 
In 1930-32 the cost of state printing was 
$162,000. The state’s printing bill for 
the biennium, 1932-34, amounted to 
$325,000. #1 

This increase in public expenditures is 
partly explained by the desire of Louisiana 
to catch up with other states in highway 
construction. A few years ago the state 
had only graded and graveled roads. Now 
splendid concrete highways span this 
state from every point of the compass. 
The new capitol building may show cer- 
tain marks of extravagance, but there is 
no denying that the commonwealth needed 
a mew structure. The Louisiana Tax 
Reform Commission make this further 
criticism: It is the duty of the Louisiana 
tax commission to prepare the budget, 
but our present method is utterly futile. 
No proper investigation is made, no 
hearing and no opportunity for criticism 
is afforded; and little or no attention is 
paid by the legislature to the recommenda- 
tions thus submitted.*? 

Although Louisiana is a wealthy state 
there are seen omnious signs of decline 
in revenue due to the wiping out of her 
important resources. Her two leading 

1 See Third Report of La. Tax Reform Commis- 
sion, 1933, table no. 11; and Budget Recommenda- 
tions, La. Tax Commission, 1932-34, pp. 9 to 110. 

Prof. Carleton of L. S. U. who has been kind 
enough to read this part of the mss., suggests that the 
appropriations in all cases were not spent because of 


delay in returns from general property tax. 
2 Ibid., page 26. 
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resources, oil and timber, have been un- 
mercifully exploited. Great lumber mills 
that have been running for half a century 
have cut out, and this has been done so 
thoroughly that nothing but a plan of 
government reforestration will start a new 
growth of timber. This situation has 
become so acute in some parishes that the 
tax rate has gone up 211 mills on the as- 
sessed values of property; school terms 
have been cut in 40 parishes and teachers 
are paid in scrip.** The parishes’ extremi- 
ties are the state’s opportunities. 


ARKANSAS 


In his pessimistic inaugural message, 
January, 1933, Governor Futrell says: 
‘The state is bankrupt, its credit is de- 
stroyed, it has the greatest per capita bonded 
indebtedness of any state in the Union. 
The vanishing point of our revenue is in 
sight, which registers the financial condi- 
tion of the masses. We are nearing a 
breakdown in government when the 
natural rights of man will be imperiled— 
because the government which protects 
those rights will cease to function.” 

The causes of such an alarming situation 
the governor believes are in part as follows: 
(1) ‘The legislature has the unlimited 
power to appropriate monies. Its re- 
peated abuses of this power are responsible 
for the present financial wreck of this 
state; (2) excessive bond issues have 
brought our state to its present chaotic 
and bankrupt condition. Our experience 
shows that the power to issue bonds is a 
most dangerous one. At one time, it was 
not thought by many that the state could 
do this. Once known that the statecould 
issue bonds it became a favorite pastime.”’ 

In order to get relief from this situation 
the governor proposed a return to eight- 
eenth century ideas of government. Any 

33 See Third Report Louisiana Tax Reform Com- 
mission, p. 10. 
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activity, he claims, which is not primarily 
protective of the people should be abol- 
ished. He quotes Jefferson to the effect 
that those people least governed are the best 
governed. The governor's more positive 
remedies for his state’s plight, now pend- 
ing as proposed amendments to the state 
consitution, are: (1) a definite limit to ap- 
propriations by the legislature with pro- 
visions that this amount can only be ex- 
ceeded by three-fourths of the members 
elected to the General Assembly; (2) that 
certain tax rates shall be increased only by 
popular vote or in an emergency by three- 
fourths of the members elected to the Gen- 
eral Assembly; and (3) that all bond issues 
except debt refunding shall have popular 
approval. 

Some grounds for the governor's panicky 
feeling are seen in the following facts. 
The state’s total bonded indebtedness 
amounts to (as of January 1, 1933.) $160,- 
729,658; one-half of this represents high- 
way bonds. Arkansas reached the peak 
of her income for the fiscal year 1929-1930 
when her revenue from all sources reached 
$22,458,776. Since then her revenue has 
declined steadily to the low level of $14,- 
880,500 for the fiscal year which closed 
1933; those sources showing the steepest 
rate of decline were income, inheritance, 
cigar and cigarette taxes, and game and fish 
licenses. 

An effort was made in 1931 to offset the 
decline in revenues by increasing the gaso- 
line tax (Act 63) and the cigarette tax 
(Act 18). This resulted as shown by the 
Arkansas department of revenue in increas- 
ing the cost of collection because of the 
desperate efforts made to evade the taxes. 
Tax evasions therefore as well as the tend- 
ency to curtail luxuries during hard times 
account for the decline in this source of 
revenue. The increase in the tax rate on 
these two items shows clearly that heavily 
taxed sources of revenue cannot be de- 
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pended upon for budget balancing purposes. 
If there are no new sources the only re- 
course is to curtail expenditures, which 
has been done most drastically in Ark- 
ansas.*4 

In their desperate efforts to rehabilitate 
the state’s financial position the (1933) 
General Assembly proceeded recklessly 
to abolish, to combine, and to create 
government agencies.*® In the first place, 
the General Assembly declares that the 
appropriations are far in excess of avail- 
able revenue and it is necessary for the 
public safety that the state go on a cash 
basis atonce. The comptroller, therefore, 
is to keep the governor advised as to 
revenues and the latter is authorized to 
reduce all appropriations except consti- 
tutional allowances to coincide with the 
amount of revenues. In the budget relief 
act provision is made for retiring indebted- 
ness by establishing a sinking fund (1) by 
impounding for this fund 20 per cent of all 
general fund revenues; and (2) by issuing 
bonds for the benefit of the fund. It is 
pitiful that a sovereign southern common- 
wealth has by law (sec. 10 Act No. 5) to 
covenant with the ‘‘money changers’’ 
that it will not impair its sinking fund. 

As to government reorganization we 
find that the legislature abolished the 
Arkansas railroad commission, the con- 
servation department, the tax commission, 
and transfered their duties to the newly 
created Arkansas corporation commission; 
curtailed the state's legal expenses by 
abolishing special counsel and requiring 
all state legal service to clear through the 
attorney general's office; and created a 
board of penal institutions, composed of 
five members appointed by the governor 


%4See Comptroller's Biennial Report, Arkansas, 
1932, p. 28; and Acts of Arkansas General Assembly, 
1933. 

85 See Acts of Arkansas General Assembly, 1933, 
Numbers 4, 5, 12, 14, 30, 65, 153, 247, and 26. 


and a superintendent appointed by the 
board, to manage all state penal and 
correctional institutions. Act No. 65 abol- 
ishes the Arkansas development commis- 
sion, the bureau of commerce and industry, 
the state board of orchard inspection, the 
apiary board, the office of state plant 
pathologist, the office of state entomolo- 
gist, and the office of weed commissioner; 
the miscellaneous duties of these agencies 
are vested in the state plant board and in 
the secretary of state. The office of 
county superintendent of schools and the 
the school boards in each county are ef- 
fectively abolished by duplicate acts. 
The duties of these school agencies are to 
be exercised by the county court and a 
county examiner to be appointed by the 
county court. This rather drastic measure 
in changing along established office is 
justified for reasons of economy. The 
maximum salary of the county examiner 
is $600 with $50 added for office expenses. 
It seems, however, that this amount can 
be supplemented by doing some active 
teaching. Insult is added to injury by 
requiring him to keep his office open on 
Saturday. 

As noted above Governor Futrell cor- 
rectly criticizes the inefficient budgetary 
system, but nothing has been done to set 
up a better system of financial planning 
which should be the first thing done in a 
financial crisis. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee was the first southern state to 
reorganize the administrative branch of 
its government. This act passed in 1923 has 
been repeatedly commended. The super- 
intendent of the division of accounts and 
budgets in a recent report (1932) says ‘‘the 
reorganization of the state’s administra- 
tive and fiscal affairs was a success and the 
people of Tennessee will never be content 
to return to the old chaotic form of govern- 
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ment which prevailed before the reorgani- 
zation." 

The writer, however, in his survey of 
financial conditions finds that Tennessee 
is little better off than those southern 
commonwealths that have not reorganized 
their governments. In fact Governor 
McAlister in his message of February 28, 
1933, uses such discouraging terms in de- 
scribing his state's fiscal affairs as dis- 
ordered, chaotic, deplorable, and the 
collapse of the financial structure. Upon 
an examination of the facts we find that a 
deficit has been the ‘‘regular and custo- 
mary thing for a number of years."’ This 
recurring deficit which now amounts to 
$10,000,000 is due, the governor believes, 
to earmarking revenues for specific pur- 
poses with the result that charges upon 
the general fund are increased with the 
further result that the state has not been 
able to live within its income. For ex- 
ample, for the past several years there has 
not been sufficient revenue in the general 
treasury fund to pay the teachers and on 
five occasions the money due schools was 
derived from bond issues. The state's 
bonded indebtedness amounts to $89,000,- 
ooo. To this might be added $28,810,000 
county highway bonds which the state 
has agreed to help pay off. 

The supervisor of the division of ac- 
counts and budget has prepared diagrams 
which show in a most interesting way the 
state's revenues and expenditures since the 
reorganization act of 1923.°* In 1924 the 


total state expenditures amounted to $15,- 
616,757; of which 33 per cent went tor 
highways, 27 per cent for education and 
13 per cent went for charitable and penal 
institutions. A steady increase in ex- 
penditures is seen until in 1930 the peak 


8 See Condensed Financial Statement of Receipts 
and Disbursements 1924-1932 prepared by W. H. 


Puryear. 
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was reached with a total expenditure for 
all purposes of $64,865, 802; 70.29 per cent 
of this amount was spent on highways 
and bridges, 12 per cenit went to education 
including the University of Tennessee, 
and 5.65 per cent went to penal and 
charitable institutions. From that year 
to the present time a decline in public ex- 
penditures is seen. Total expenditures for 
all purposes for the fiscal year closing June 
30, 1934, will reach the low level of $35,- 
000,000.37 

The total actual expenditures for this 
period (1923-1932) were $329,377,601. 
Highways took over half, or 54.56 per 
cent, of this money, 18.68 per cent of the 
amount was spent on education including 
the University of Tennessee, and 7.98 per 
cent went for penal and charitable insti- 
tutions. A most cursory examination of 
these figures will show the exaggerated 
emphasis placed on highway construction. 
As the figures show, the more money poured 
into highways the less was left for other 
state functions. An educator is excused 
for making invidious comparisons. But 
Governor McAlister is the authority who 
in his message to the Tennessee legislature 
stated that ‘‘discrimination against the 
schools has been growing up during the 
last few years."’ 

As seen above, the reorganization act did 
not save Tennessee from fiscal mistakes and 
financial embarrassment, but no reason- 
able person would expect the act to per- 
form miracles during these extraordinary 
times. As shown above, Tennessee was 
forced to reduce her expenditures during 
the depression. 
crease her revenues by passing a graduated 
income tax law was blocked by the Ten- 
nessee supreme court which would not per- 
mit the taxing power ‘‘to break through 


Her effort in 1931 to in- 


37 By courtesy of Mr. W. H. Puryear, Supervisor of 
Accounts and Budgets, May 4, 1934. 
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the solitary substantial protection afforded 
the tax payer by the constitution.’’** 


CONCLUSION 


A longer range view of the financial 
situation in southern commonwealths 
than that taken in this paper would show 
of course that the decrease in the state's 
revenue and expenditures since 1930 was no 
greater and in some cases not nearly as 
great as the inflation in revenues and ex- 
penditures during those five years preced- 
ing the beginning of the economic de- 
pression. The rapid evolution of the 
automobile had created such a demand for 
good roads that its devotees quite logically 
believed that the lucrative tax on motor 
vehicle fuels and the license tax should be 
ear-marked for highway construction. 
The young industrial-minded men who 
had risen to power in several of the states 
of this section also correctly believed that 
an improved system of highways would 
attract trade and industries. But the 
friends of education fell out with the road 
bloc because the latter wanted this fund 
used solely for road purposes during the 
depression when the general fund revenues 
had fallen off so heavily. The devotees of 
education believed that during the con- 
tinuance of the economic crisis the state's 
obligations towards the highway system 
would be fulfilled by maintenance only 
and they wanted part of the road fund 
diverted to the schools. A bitter political 
struggle took place in the Virginia legis- 
lature (1932) when an unsuccessful effort 
was made to divert $5,000,000 from the 
highway fund. 

As seen above the budgets of southern 
commonwealths were awry because of 


38 Evans v. McCabe 52 S. W. (2) 159 (July, 1932). 
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(1) declining revenue—the depression hit 
particularly hard those state revenues from 
income, intangible personal property, 
general property, and corporation fran- 
chise tax; (2) lack of sound budget system, 
i.e., poor financial planning with con- 
stantly recurring deficits; and (3) ear- 
marking the most important sources of 
revenue for special purposes, thus leaving 
a heavy burden on the general fund. 

As we have seen the methods used by 
southern commonwealths to balance their 
budgets are: (1) by reductions in general 
fund appropriations, the simplest way 
of avoiding a deficit; (2) by increasing 
taxes, but Arkansas’ experience with the 
gasoline and cigarette tax shows the dif- 
ficulties encountered in raising a tax rate 
above a certain point; (3) by finding new 
sources of revenue, for example, Alabama 
has found the income tax, and Mississippi 
and North Carolina are operating success- 
fully a sales tax; and (4) by reforming the 
organization and the practice of public 
administration. Experience has shown 
the benefit of a responsible budget system. 

And in the last place there can be no way 
out of financial chaos except by leadership. 
We need not look to the legislature for 
this because those gentlemen’s duties are 
to talk, to criticize, and to pass the appro- 
priation act. The stage seems to be set 
for the exercise of responsible executive 
power. Some southern commonwealths 
are blessed during these hard times with 
able executives ready to assume responsi- 
bility for definite programs; others are 
cursed with talking demagogues; while 
several states tolerate amiable and judi- 
cial-minded governors who find their 
gospel in Chapter VI of Montesquieu’s 
Spirit of the Laws. 
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PRIVATE ASSOCIATIONS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


LANE W. LANCASTER 
University of Nebraska 


MORE fundamental statement 
concerning the problem of gov- 
ernment was ever made than that 

by James Madison when he wrote that in 
“framing a government which is to be 
administered by men over men, the great 
difficulty lies in this: you must first enable 
the government to control the governed; 
and in the next place oblige it to control 
itself.’’"' Though at various times one or 
the other aspect of the problem has been 
more prominent, the general stream of 
events has undoubtedly tended to em- 
phasize the need of control. Those in 
power tend by the law of their being to 
increase their competence, and the efforts 
of men throughout the greater part of 
human history have been directed towards 
devising the means of keeping the holders 
of power within bounds. Anciently the 
struggle for responsible government was 
waged between estates of the realm, feudal 
oligarchies of landowners, a world-em- 
bracing church, loose confederations of 
towns, on the one hand, and crowned 
heads on the other, and its progress was 
marked by alliances of one power with 
the other as personal or class or institu- 
tional interests might for the time being 
dictate. In such struggles the combatants 
had after all much in common in that 
none was the repository of any special 
‘““mystery;’’ each stood rather for a certain 
social force and the tide of battle went one 
way or the other depending largely upon 
the varying success of each party in at- 
tracting to itself—at the price of stiff con- 
cessions—sufficient physical prowess and 
skill. The anarchy of the middle ages 
ended in the complete triumph of the 


1 Federalist, No. li. 


Crown over other claimants to power in 
every nation of western Europe. Modern 
constitutional history, which may be 
regarded as filling the four centuries after 
1500, turns principally upon the struggle 
of a new entity—the People—to curb the 
pretensions of the executive power. 

The outcome of such a contest could 
not really be in doubt. The executive 
power, whether held by king or cabinet, 
was everywhere in some degree sub- 
ordinated to the legislature as represent- 
ative of the populace, such attributes as 
were left to it being hedged about with 
numerous restrictions. In a sense this 
process may be said to have come to an 
end in western Europe by about the middle 
of the past century, at which date the 
machinery of representative democracy 
may be regarded as having reached its 
final form. The traditional theory of 
popular government, as it received classic 
expression in Mill's Representative Govern- 
ment, was simplicity itself.2 A parliamen- 
tary body, chosen by a wide electorate, 
was conceived of principally as an agency 
for watching those who did the governing. 
Its so-called lawmaking functions were 
ideally to consist of giving its assent to 
propositions of law elaborated by the 
executive. For the rest it was to be 
organized with a view to making it an 
open forum for voicing the grievances of 
the people and focusing at a central point 


2Henry Jones Ford's Representative Government 
(1924) may be regarded as a recent attempt to adapt 
Mill's thinking to modern conditions. But it seems 
to me that the author takes insufficient account of cer- 
tain forces now loose in the world which in all likeli- 
hood within another century will alter all the condi- 
tions of the problem. Cf. H. J. Laski, ““The Present 
Situation of Representative Democracy,'’ American 
Political Science Review, xxvi, 629-641. 
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the various opinions held by the electo- 
rate. Its organization and its modes 
of procedure soon actually came to be 
adapted to such ends. So conceived and 
so organized parliamentary bodies came 
down into the twentieth century.’ 

As is true of all governmental arrange- 
ments at some time or other in their 
development, the underlying hypotheses 
of parliamentary government were meas- 
urably close to the facts of life. Ad- 
ministration was simple and its processes 
within the daily experience of lay repre- 
sentatives.‘ The legislature might in- 
telligently direct and the executive carry 
out its directions. But the emergence in 
modern times of new problems of govern- 
ment peculiarly fitted for solution by a 
non-political technique has altered essen- 
tially the conditions of the ancient 
struggle between the people and the ex- 
ecutive power. For modern administra- 
tion consists largely in the manipulation 
of forces and factors for the most part 
beyond the ken of laymen and clearly 
beyond the actual competence of repre- 
sentative bodies. 

For, though the legislature may recog- 
nize the problems of administration and 
provide in a general way for their solu- 


* See the first chapter of Herman Finer's Representa- 
tive Government and a Parliament of Industry and the 
same writer's article, ‘‘Officials and the Public,’’ in 
Public Administration, ix, 23f. 

‘In fact, administration as a separate category of 
political thinking in the United States may be said to 
have emerged about the time of the publication of 
Woodrow Wilson's essay, “The Study of Administra- 
tion,” in the Polétical Science Quarterly for 1887 CU, 197 
222). The first recognition of administrative law as 
a special branch of our public law came with the pub- 
lication of Goodnow's Principles of the Adininistrative 
Law of the United States in 1905. Probably the first 
appearance of administration as one of the ‘‘ powers" 
of government alongside the traditional three-fold 
classification occurred in W. F. Willoughby'’s The 
Government of Modern States, published in 1919. Cf. Ch. 
l of L. D. White's Introduction to the Study of Public 
Administration (1926). 


tion, the mere brute force hitherto suc- 
cessful in subduing the executive can not 
hope fruitfully to cope with the problem 
of the day-by-day realization of the ex- 
pressed will of the community. The 
growth in the number of administrative 
boards and commissions, the steady ex- 
pansion in the rulemaking power, the 
activities of lobbies and deputations, 
and, it may be added, the growing apathy 
of the voter—all are symptoms of the 
decay of the legislature as an instrument 
of control, and evidence of the fact that 
in the future the impact of the ruled will 
be directly upon the effective rulers of 
the community—the bureaucracy.  Be- 
yond providing in the most general terms 
for the solution of the technical questions 
of public administration, the representa- 
tive body can-do little. For more than 
sketching out rather vague boundaries 
within which the administration is to 
operate, it is radically unfit both in com- 
position and organization. I take it that 
the chief impression which the mature 
student takes away from his observation 
of a legislature in action is one of un- 
reality. A complicated machinery born 
in a day of universal illiteracy, with a 
set of rules evolved under a rural economy, 
is kept in motion for registering decisions 
actually taken elsewhere. 

The substance of modern lawmaking, or 
what we persist in calling lawmaking, 
involves the use of qualities not found in 
the political mind. For it is not the 
effect cf parliamentary life to place a 
premium upon an eager search for the 
truth. Legislators are mostly interested 
in demolishing the arguments of their 
Opponents, not in testing the truth of 
their own. Nothing in fact would be 
more paralyzing to that action which ad- 
vances a man’s parliamentary career than 
a rigid testing of his own assertions. In 
short, the administration in the modern 
state tends more and more to stand face 
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to face with the governed, not in the 
relationship of ruler and ruled, but rather 
as collaborators in the task of social 
control, in the performance of which 
government, in the narrow sense, is but 
one of the partners. ‘“‘Can a great society, 
confronting difficult technological prob- 
lems, retain the loyalty of its people 
without drawing them into intimate co- 
operative relations with its government 
and national economy?’’s 

The doctrine of sovereignty, at the root 
of our traditional public law, postulates 
an opposition between the state and the 
citizen and leads to a legal situation in 
which the two can not in any real sense 
codperate. As a recent French scholar 
puts it: ‘‘Ainsi, il y a une muraille entre 
l'individu et I’Etat. Et cette muraille 
signifie la négation de toute espéce de 
collaboration... .Qu’il y ait... . cer- 
tains rapports, certains contacts neces- 
saires entre les individus privés et 1'Etat, 
cela est hors de doute. Mais ces rap- 
ports, ces contacts sont de l’ordre, non pas 
de la collaboration, mais de la sujetion.’’® 
During own legal history the courts have 
consistently, though without real suc- 
cess, attempted to draw a distinction 
between public agencies and private 
agencies based, in many instances at least, 
upon some vague reasoning about sover- 
eignty.’ Life, however, tends to escape 
from the bonds forged by courts and 
lawyers and to find means to serve its 
ends independent of legal theory. The 


®C. A. Beard and J. D. Lewis, ‘‘Representative 
Government in Evolution,’’ American Political Science 
Review, xxvi, 240; and ef. Croly, Progressive Democracy, 
p. 373: ‘An administration which is to be representa- 
tive without being elective must be kept articulate 
with the democracy, not by voting expedients, but 
by its own essential nature."’ 

6 Bernard Geny, La Collaboration des Particuliers 
avec l' Administration, pp. 3-4 (1930). 

7 See J. D. Barnett, ‘Public Agencies and Private 
Agencies,’ American Political Science Review, xviii, 


34-48. 


control of administration is a necessary 
condition of orderly social progress in 
any age when the most hardy stand amazed 
at the endless variety and complexity of 
human relationships. A vigorous society 
has a way of speaking its mind as to the 
solution of its problems so sharply as to 
penetrate even into the chambers of 
judges, yet, in other moods, so softly as to 
exorcise the fears of impotent but self- 
conscious legislators. 

The association of the public directly 
with the administration rather than 
through the mediation of a representative 
body is a development of which most 
students are well aware. There are doubt- 
less numerous administrative lobbies in 
most of our states eager to influence ad- 
ministrative officers in the application of 
their discretionary powers. When this 
sort of thing goes on as a customary mode 
of procedure, its importance is difficult to 
gauge quantitatively, and the real in- 
fluence of pressures on the administration 
is hard to estimate. On the other hand, 
statutory recognition and judicial sanction 
of the collaboration of so-called private 
agencies with the administration indicates 
a changed view on the part of the state 
as to the nature of public administration, 
a change of view which has important 
practical and theoretical implications. ‘‘It 
is no longer . . . possible for the citizens of 
a democratic state to regard government as 
the function of a body of men alien to 
them or having interests other than theirs. 
A new art of government is being de- 
veloped by comparison with which the 
authoritarian methods of the past are 
primitive.'’® 

It i$ the purpose of this paper to ex- 
amine the extent to which the statutes of 
American states have regularized the col- 


8C. Delisle Burns, Democracy, p. 71; see also B. 
Geny, op. cét., p. 6, for a clear distinction between the 
juridical and institutional views of the nature of 
public administration. 
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laboration of so-called public agencies 
with private organizations and to set 
forth the legal status of such relationships 
so far as it has been developed by the 
courts. In a general way it may be said 
that collaboration of the public with the 
administration has taken two forms. 
First, there has been the grant of appoint- 
ing of nominating power to private asso- 
ciations in connection with the constitu- 
tion of various examining and regulatory 
boards and commissions. Second, there 
has been extensive use made of private 
associations in the setting up and applica- 
tion of standards of administration in 
various technical services. ° 

With regard to the first of these develop- 
ing techniques, an examination of the 
statutes shows that a number of occupa- 
tions and professions are in many states 
practically self-governing. This is 
brought about by the provision in the 
statutes that the governor, or other ap- 
pointing authority, in naming the per- 
sonnel of professional examining boards, 
shall make his choice from names sub- 
mitted by professional associations, or at 
least shall consider names so submitted. 
Thus the dental examining boards in 18 
states are drawn entirely from panels of 
nominees submitted by the dental asso- 
ciations of those states.'° In 22 states 
the state pharmaceutical association is 
given the privilege of submitting a list of 
names from which the governor or other 


® Considerable use has been made, of course, of 
advisory boards drawn from the interests to be 
affected by official action. This subject, however, 
though of first-rate importance, falls outside the plan 
of this article. 

10 Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, and Virginia. 


authority may, or usually must, make his 
appointments to the pharmacy board." 
Admission of nurses to the practice of their 
craft is similarly controlled in sixteen 
states,'? while the same right is accorded 
to embalmers and funeral directors in nine 
states,'? to optometrists in six states, 
to physicians and surgeons in thirteen 
states,!® to veterinarians in seven states, 
to esteopaths in five,'’ to lawyers through 
their bar associations in at least three,'* to 
chiropodists in three,'® and to engineers 


11 Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Montana, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, and Vir- 
ginia. 

12 Arizona, Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Mississippi, New York, Montana, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, and Virginia. 

13 Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, and 
Virginia. 

14 Connecticut, Kansas, Maryland, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. In Alabama, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, and North Dakota members of the 
optometry board must be members in good standing 
of the state association of optometrists; while in 
South Dakota the rules and regulations of the state 
board are made subject to the approval of che South 
Dakota Association of Optometrists, 15. 

18 Alabama (The Board of Censors of the Medical 
Association és the State Board of Medical Examiners), 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Minnesota, New York, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Vermont, and Virginia. 

16 Georgia, Mississippi, Montana, New York, 
South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. 

17 Georgia, Kansas, North Carolina, Ohio, and 
Oregon. In Maryland, Michigan, and Pennsylvania 
members of the examining boards must be members 
in good standing in their respective state osteopathic 
associations. 

18 Alabama, Idaho and Nevada. Cf. G. W. 
Adams, ‘“‘The Self-Governing Bar’’ in American 
Political Science Review, xxvi, 470-482 (June 1932), for 
a recent full discussion. 

19 Barbers: Colorado, Minnesota, and Missouri; 
chiropodists: Connecticut, Louisiana, and Maryland. 
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and architects in at least one each.*° In 
Illinois, Nebraska, and New Jersey, where 
no afrangement is made with reference to 
specific occupations or professions, the 
statutes direct the proper appointing 
authorities to consult with the profes- 
sional associations concerned in constitut- 
ing such boards and in filling vacancies. 
To the extent that this practice has been 
sanctioned by the statutes, we have, of 
course, a considerable degree of what 
might be called professional self-gov- 
ernment. 

Besides the use of such organizations in 
the choice of personnel for examining 
boards, a search of the statutes reveals 
that they have been incorporated into 
state administration in connection with a 
considerable variety of other functions. 
There are, for example, numerous cases in 
which agricultural, horticultural, and 
other societies are declared by law to be 
public corporations and are then vested, 
either as bodies, or through their officials 
as representatives, with various adminis- 
trative powers. In Georgia the presi- 
dents of the state Agricultural Society and 
the state Horticultural Society serve with 
the elective Commissioner of Agriculture 
as the state Board of Entomology which is 
endowed with considerable rule-making 
power. In Indiana and Kansas, vacancies 
on the State Board of Agriculture are 
filled by the annual conference of agri- 
cultural societies held in each of the con- 
gressional districts of the state. Also in 
Indiana one member of the Conservation 
Commission is nominated by the Indiana 
Academy of Sciences, while three of the 
five members of the Library and His- 
torical department of the state government 
are nominees of the Library Trustees’ 
Association, the Library Association, and 
the State Historical Society. In Kansas 


20 Engineers in Louisiana and architects in Cali- 
fornia. 
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the president of the Kansas State Social 
Science Federation of Clubs is by statute an 
ex-officio member of the Traveling Li- 
braries Commission. In Kentucky, the 
Kentucky Federation of Women’s Clubs 
is given by statute the power to nominate 
a member of the State Library Commis- 
sion, and similar provisions are found in 
the laws of Mississippi and South Dakota. 

In Minnesota the president of the 
Minnesota Horsebreeders’ Association is 
ex-officio member of the state’s Stallion 
Registration Board, two of the five mem- 
bers of the State Electricity Board are 
journeyman electricians recommended by 
their unions, one member of the Live 
Stock Sanitary Board is a person recom- 
mended by the Live Stock Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, and one member of the State 
Forestry Board is nominated by the State 
Agricultural Society and the State Horti- 
cultural Society. Chapter 265, Mississippi 
Laws of 1926 provides that in Constitut- 
ing the Live Stock Board the governor 
shall appoint one member from a list of 
nine names presented by the Live Stock 
Association and one from a list of three 
names submitted by the State Veterinary 
Association.”! 

In Montana and California the members 
of the State Board of Health are appointed 
from lists of names submitted by the State 
Medical Association. In the former state 
the Orthopedic Commission, charged with 
the duty of investigating requests for 
hospital and surgical care for indigent 
children, contains members of the State 
Medical Association, the State Tuber- 
culosis Association, and the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; while in New Jersey the 
statutes direct the governor to name a 


*1 See J. P. Chamberlain, ‘Democracy in Adminis- 
tration,’’ in Journal of the American Bay Association, 
xiii, 186-8 (April 1927). This article contains 
numerous examples of this sort of legislation adopted 
since the publication of various codifications. 
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similar commission from nominees sug- 
gested by the Elks, Shriners, Kiwanis, 
and Rotary Clubs. In North Carolina 
two of the five members of the State 
Library Commission are appointed by the 
North Carolina Library Association, and 
in the same state four of the nine members 
of the State Board of Health are chosen 
by the State Medical Society from its 
membership; while in North Dakota the 
president of the State Library Association 
is by statute a member of the Library Com- 
mission. The state of Oregon, in con- 
stituting its Brand Adjusting Board and 
its Sanitary Live Stock Board, associates 
with the governor the Cattle and Horse 
Raisers’ Association, the Woolgrowers’ 
Association, the Purebred Livestock Asso- 
ciation, and the State Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation. The Pennsylvania State Board of 
Agriculture contains one person appointed 
by each agricultural society entitled to 
receive a grant from the county and one 
member named by the Poultry Association 
and the Beekeepers’ Association respec- 
tively; while the Rhode Island Board of 
Agriculture contains one member named 
by the state college, one from each agri- 
cultural society receiving a state appro- 
priation, and one named by the State 
Grange. 

Two of the seven members of the South 
Carolina Historical Commission are named 
by the United Confederate Veterans and 
the South Carolina Historical Society, 
while the statutes of the same state pro- 
vide that the South Carolina Medical 
Association in its corporate capacity shall, 
with the Attorney General and the Comp- 
troller General, constitute the State Board 
of Health. In Alabama the laws provide 
that the Medical Association shall be the 
state board of health, its powers as such 
being exercised through its board of cen- 
sors. In Texas and Colorado the Bureaus 
of Child Welfare and Animal Protection 
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are staffed from the directorate of the state 
humane societies, while in Wisconsin the 
Committee on Nursing Education is con- 
stituted in part by nominations made by 
the State Nurses’ Association, the State 
League of Nursing Education, the State 
Hospital Association, and the Wisconsin 
Conference of the Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation. The constitution of many munic- 
ipal bodies is often in accordance with 
the same principles. Thus a_ Boston 
ordinance of 1925 created a Board of 
Zoning Adjustment the membership of 
which was to be named by the mayor on 
nomination of the various private organi- 
zations in the city representing shipping, 
industry, real estate, professional archi- 
tects and landscape architects, civil engi- 
neers, builders, team owners and improve- 
ment associations.”* 


PRIVATE GROUPS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
STANDARDS 


With regard to the setting up and ap- 
plication of administrative standards, the 
laws of a number of states directly recog- 
nize the formal organizations of the va- 
rious professions and occupations. Thus 
in Kansas the Board of Administration in 
admitting persons to the practice of ac- 
countancy is required to apply qualifica- 
tions which ‘‘shall conform as far as prac- 
ticable to the standards approved by the 
American Association of Public Account- 
ants, and in Maryland one of the five mem- 
bers of the state Board of Accountancy is 
required to be an economist chosen from 
a list of three supplied by the President of 
Johns Hopkins University. The profes- 
sional organizations of architects are 
recognized in Minnesota by the require- 
ment that all the members of the State 
Board of Registration for Architectural 


This ordinance was upheld by the Supreme 
Judicial Court in the case of Bradley v. Board of Zoning 
Adjustment, 150 N.E. 892 (1926). 
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Engineers shall be members of recognized 
societies of architects, engineers, and land 
surveyors, and in New York by the pro- 
vision that the successful competitors in 
designs for public buildings shall supervise 
the work and receive a fee not greater 
‘than that now established by the sched- 
ule of charges of the American Institute 
of Architects." 

The Maryland statutes provide that 
those presenting themselves for examina- 
tion by the Dental Examining Board must 
hold a degree from a dental college recog- 
nized by the Dental Educational Council. 
Ohio recognizes the value of professional 
organizations as custodians of standards by 
providing that the dental examining board 
may affiliate with the National Associa- 
tion of Dental Examiners and send a 
delegate to its annual meetings. As long 
ago as 1894 the Supreme Court of Ten- 
nessee upheld the refusal of the State Board 
of Dental Examiners to issue a license to a 
graduate of a school not a member of the 
National Association of Dental College 
Faculties. The court held that the rules 
fixed by the board in determining the 
standards of colleges “‘seem to us alto- 
gether proper’’ and that the adoption of 
the rules of the association was ‘‘in no 
sense a surrender of the board’s power or 
discretion.’’"** The statutes of Michigan 
provide that the Board of Pharmacy may 
at its discretion send one of its members 
to attend the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, while 
those of Vermont provide that the gover- 
nor shall annually delegate one member of 
the state board to attend the meeting of the 
National Board of Pharmacy. In the 
fields of medicine, osteopathy, and veter- 
inary medicine recognition is widely given 
to the professional standards set by various 
national organizations. For example, the 


23 State ex rel Williams v. State Board of Dental 
Examiners, 27 S.W. 1019. 


Minnesota Board of Medical Examiners 
may grant a license to practice without an 
examination to any person already licensed 
by the National Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers. In New Mexico the state board 
of health may admit physicians to prac- 
tice without examination if they were 
graduates of any medical college having 
the standards required by the Association 
of American Medical Colleges, while in 
Oklahoma no one may be admitted to 
practice except graduates of colleges 
having the requirements prescribed by the 
same association or the Southern Associa- 
tion of Medical Colleges. Similar statutes 
exist in Kansas and Washington. In 
South Dakota those admitted to practice 
as osteopaths must be graduates of schools 
recognized by the National Osteopathic 
Association. The members of the boards 
of veterinary examiners in Arizona, 
Florida, Massachusetts, and Montana are 
all required to be graduates of schools 
approved by the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, while those of the 
Rhode Island board must be from schools 
approved by the Association of that state. 

Professional associations of engineers 
are recognized in the law creating a Water 
Commission for Kansas which provides 
that the two civil engineers on the com- 
mission shall be qualified to be at least 
associate members of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, and in the Pennsyl- 
vania statute of 1921 creating a com- 
mission to report upon the advisability 
of a law for licensing engineers—the 
members of the commission being required 
to have the qualifications necessary for 
the highest grade of membership in the 
American Societies of Civil, Electrical, 
Mining, and Mechanical Engineers. Other 
examples of the same sort of reliance upon 
professional associations for the setting 
of standards are found in the South Dakota 
provision that the rules and regulations 
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of the State Board of Examiners of Optom- 
etrists are subject to the approval of the 
South Dakota Association of Optom- 
etrists, in the New York law providing 
that “‘proof of non-compliance with the 
rules as to the use of antiseptics promul- 
gated by the Pedic Society of New York 
shall be presumptive evidence of mal- 
practice in any suit for damages,’’ and 
in the New York and North Carolina 
statutes creating, from the membership 
of professional and philanthropic asso- 
ciations, councils on nursing education 
charged, among other things, with the 
duty of standardizing the courses of study 
in nursing schools. 

The rise of difficult technical problems 
beyond the actual competence of legislative 
bodies has compelled the public authori- 
ties to rely upon the decision of private 
bodies for the creation of standards with 
regard to specific products or processes 
which, when promulgated formally by the 
proper official, are binding upon the 
public. This resort to experts outside 
the formal structure of government began 
at an early date and is now established 
practice in most jurisdictions, though it 
has, of course, been contested in the courts. 
An early example is found in New York 
where it gave rise to the leading case of 
Sturgis v. Spofford.** In this case the 
authority charged with the licensing of 
pilots—and thus in effect setting pro- 
fessional standards—was composed of 
three members chosen by the chamber of 
commerce of the city of New York and 
two members named by the presidents and 
vice-presidents of the marine insurance 
companies in the city represented on the 
board of underwriters. Since the con- 
stitution of the state was silent on the 
matter the court refused to accept the 

445 N. Y. 440 (1871). Cf. Sartin v. Snell, 125 


Pac. 47 (Kansas 1912) for an excellent discussion of 
the legal status of such arrangements. 


defense that the board did not represent 
nor was responsible to the people. 

In 1896 the Supreme Court of Minnesota 
upheld a statute providing for the inspec- 
tion of boilers, but exempting from its 
operation such as had been inspected and 
certified by duly authorized insurance 
companies, against the contention that the 
police power had been unconstitutionally 
delegated to the insurance companies.” 
A similar Baltimore ordinance with refer- 
ence to heating and cooking appliances 
was sustained in 1929 against the same con- 
tention.** In 1915 the Appellate Division 
the Supreme Court of New York, in dis- 
barment proceedings brought by the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New 
York, said that while the code of ethics 
of the Association had not been ‘‘incor- 
porated into our statutes, it has so far 
been recognized by the Supreme Court 
that a general rule of practice requires 
that a copy of the code shall be furnished 
to each lawyer upon his admission to the 
bar.?”_ Reliance upon private experts for 
the setting of standards has long been on 
a settled legal basis in the federal juris- 
diction, the leading cases being Buttfield v. 
Stranahan and St. Louis I.M. and S.Ry. v. 
Taylor.2® Because of a wider variety of 
constitutional and statutory provisions 
and the greater number of interpreting 
authorities, there is not complete uni- 
formity among the various states. The 
legal status of such legislation is, how- 
ever, left for treatment in another place. 

This review of the statutes makes no 
claim to being definitive, since the ma- 
terial to be traversed is so extensive that 
many examples have not been revealed by 
the searches of the writer. But it is sug- 


25 State ex rel Graham v. McMahon, 68 N. W. 77. 

26 Portsmouth Stove and Range Co. v. Mayor etc. of 
Baltimore, 144 Atl. 357. 

27 Inve Neuman, 155 N. Y.S. 452. 

28 192 U.S. 470 (1904); 210 U. S. 281 (1908) 
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gested that enough has been set forth to 
indicate not only that much of our public 
administration is conditioned by the atti- 
tude of so-called private associations but 
that in fact a substantial portion of it is 
actually conducted by such organizations. 
In view of this fact any description of 
public administration which is based upon 
a distinction between ‘‘public’’ and 
‘‘private’’ agencies is bound to be illusory. 
The work of society is in reality the task 
of a collaboration; it is not accomplished 
by “‘public’’ agencies if, in using that 
term, we catry in our minds notions of 
sovereign commands and willy-nilly com- 
pliance. And a realistic view of the 
administrative machinery of a state re- 
veals not an official group on the one side 
and an obedient public on the other, but a 
situation in which the community in its 
helplessness turns to those with com- 
petence and confirms, by making them 
officials, a social responsibility which is 
not in fact increased by the conferring of 
official status. 

In conclusion, it is worth pointing out 
that the device of collaboration has as 
yet been applied only sparingly in such 
functions as the regulation of banking, 
insurance, public utilities, and other eco- 
nomic interests, though important ex- 
ceptions to this statement are found in the 
fields of labor relations and industrial 
safety. So far it has been used most 
widely in connection with the regulation 
of the professions and to some extent in 
the humanitarian and developmental func- 


tions of government. There is, of course, 
equal need for expert aid in the field of 
corporation regulation, but it is altogether 
likely that it is wiser not to seek to secure 
it by associating private bodies with 
public agencies. For, if there are dangers 
in professionalism, there are even greater 
hazards in conferring official status upon 
the representatives of economic interests 
which as yet can lay little or no claim to 
professional standing. This makes it de- 
sirable, perhaps, for the state to retain, 
through officials politically responsible, 
a direct contro] over such matters. Con- 
siderations of this sort make it advisable 
to be cautious in speaking of the devices 
we have been discussing as introducing 
““democracy’’ into administration. For 
there is a wider public requiring pro- 
tection against those in power, and it 
would be illusory to build a theory of 
public administration upon the belief that 
the effective public in every instance con- 
sists merely of those engaged directly in 
the conduct of a business or profession. 
But with these reservations it is evident 
that there is a good deal to be gained by 
the closest possible association between 
public officials and ‘‘private’’ groups. 
Something in the nature of bureaucracy is 
inevitable under any conditions conceiv- 
able in the future. If such devices will 
permit the official class to stand in a closer 
relation to the public they may help to 
make bureaucracy, if not popular, at least 
tolerable and above suspicion. 


‘The New York State Department of Social Welfare revised its ‘Compilation of Settlement 
Laws in the United States’ as of Apri! 1934. Copies of this compilation in a mimeographed 
form consisting of 34 pages were sent free of charge to public and private agencies in New 
York State. Additional copies will be mailed upon request to the New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, State Office Building, Albany, New York. A nominal charge of 5¢ 
in stamps will be made to cover the cost of mailing.” 
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(o) Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs fo) 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 


of the field; (3) special resules of study and research, 
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THE INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION: A CASE-STUDY OF THE CARL 
ZEISS FOUNDATION AT JENA, GERMANY! 


ERLE FISKE YOUNG 
University of Southern California 


HERE has existed for some years 

in the province of Thuringia at the 

university-city of Jena a unique 
large industrial enterprise which dis- 
plays in an unusual manner a successful 
balancing of the equities which arise in 
industrial enterprise. Its organization 
provides for the distribution of the fruits 
of labor to the factors in production on 
the basis of an ethical social-economic 
philosophy which is a direct challenge to 
modern capitalism. At the same time it 
employs internal organizational relation- 
ships which are an even sharper challenge 
to prevailing accepted ‘“‘principles’’ of 
industrial management. Its extraordinary 
financial and social success has been unin- 
terrupted since its establishment. 

The organization has withstood the 
test of many years of growth and change 
without essential alteration in its struc- 
ture or its philosophy. It has met suc- 
cessfully the shocks of the Great War; 
the Revolution, the Inflation Period, and 
several severe industrial depressions. It 
may therefore be regarded as a tested 
stabilized undertaking worthy of careful 
scrutiny. 


1Dr. Fr. Schomerus, Director of the Personnel 
Division of the Carl Zeiss Works, kindly edited the 
manuscript for statement of fact and made many 
suggestions, 
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The uniqueness of the Foundation is 
manifold and it must be examined from 
several points of view: legal, adminis- 
trative, financial, communal and social 
welfare. It is obviously impossible to do 
full justice to so vast and ramified an 
enterprise in brief space, hence many inter- 
esting details must be omitted in the 
attempt to sketch out in broad outline the 
nature and significance of its novel 
features. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Carl Zeiss Optical Works began in 
the small one-man shop of Carl Zeiss 
(1816-1888) in Jena in 1846. Zeiss was 
a maker of scientific instruments whose 
market was almost wholly in the Uni- 
versity of Jena. Practical optics at that 
time lacked a scientific basis and_ its 
products left much to be desired. To 
attack the problems of manufacture in a 
more thoroughgoing fashion, Zeiss asso- 
ciated with himself in 1866 a young 
physicist, Ernst Abbe (1840-1905). Abbe 
became a partner in the undertaking in 
1875 and later became sole owner and 
manager. Though Zeiss is the originator 
of the industrial enterprise and showed 
extraordinary acumen in his appreciation 
of the bearing of science upon the industry 
and in his selection of Abbe as an associate, 
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ment are almost exclusively the achieve- 
ments of Ernst Abbe. 

The enterprise developed very rapidly 
until at the time of Abbe’s death in 1905 
the optical works employed about 1500 
while the affiliated glass works had a 
payroll of about 600. Since then there 
has been a phenomenal growth. Imme- 
diately before the outbreak of the war the 
two factories employed 6,600 persons; 
since then the number has varied between 
5,400 at times of depression and 10,000 
at the peak of war-time production. At 
present it is a widely ramified industry 
with many branches and a world market. 
It produces so wide a variety of specialized 
goods, that it has not been thought 
feasible to issue a general catalogue of all 
its products. Earlier these products cen- 
tered about microscopes and their acces- 
sories but the necessity for broad diversifi- 
cation was soon felt. At present nothing 
in the field of scientific or practical optics 
is regarded as outside the scope of its 
interest. The recent invention of the 
projection planetorium (first demonstrated 
in Jena in 1924) has attracted great popular 
interest. Such planetaria are now in 
operation or under construction in six 
German cities, including Jena, and in 
Moscow, Rome, Vienna, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles. 

It is well to keep in mind that the 
production of optical goods is highly 
competitive and that the Zeiss Founda- 
tion enjoys no governmental subsidies and 
must adjust itself to an industrial and 
social system which stands in many 
respects at the very antipodes from the 
social philosophy and practical arrange- 
ments of the Foundation. 


GENERAL NATURE OF THE FOUNDATION 


In 1897, Professor Abbe founded the 
Carl Zeiss Stiftung (that is, ‘‘commemo- 
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the present organization and its develop- 
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rative foundation’). After providing for 
the interests of his family, he assigned the 
optical works and a controlling interest in 
the glass works to the new foundation 
which thereby secured complete control 
of the two enterprises. 

The objects Abbe had in mind were 
stated by him in 1896 in the Statute of the 
Carl Zeiss Stiftung in these words: 


A. Within the Works 

1. To cultivate the branches of precise technical 
industry, which have been introduced into Jena by 
the Optical Works and the Glass Works with the 
coéperation of the founder of the Stiftung and thereby 
maintain the said industrial establishments under an 
impersonal title of proprietorship; that is to say: 

2. Permanent solicitude for the economic security 
of the above undertakings as well as for the conserva- 
tion and further development of their industrial labor 
organization—as a source of subsistence for a large 
number of people and as an efficient member of the 
service of scientific and practical interest; 

3. To fulfil higher social duties, than personal 
proprietors would permanently guarantee, toward 
the totality of coworkers in its employ, in order to 
better their personal and economic rights. 


B. Outside the Works 

1. To promote the general interests of the branches 
of precise technical industry as indicated above not 
only within the sphere of action proper of the Stif- 
tung’s Works but also outside of it; 

2. To take part in organizations and measures 
designed for the public good of the working popula- 
tion of Jena and its immediate neighborhood; 

3. To promote study in natural and mathematical 
sciences both as regards research and teaching.? 


Such objectives are not novel in the 
field of industry. The uniqueness of the 
Stiftung lies rather in the literalness with 
which these objectives are interpreted and 
the thoroughness of the method employed 
to attain them. Abbe foresaw the need 
for rather detailed specifications for the 
radical departure from tradition relation- 
ships he had in mind if he were to as- 


2 Statute of the Carl Zeiss Stiftung in Jena, Established 
by Ernest Abbe (Translated from the Text of the Revi- 
sion of 1906), p. 1ff. CHereafter referred to as the 
Statute.) 
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sure its success. He therefore framed a 
““statute’’ from which the above quota- 
tions are made, containing some 120 sec- 
tions covering 55 pages of text. In this 
statute the interrelationships of the Stif- 
tung’s management to the factories, to its 
employees, to the science of optics, to the 
local community, and to the government 
are fully and explicitly set forth. The 
statute was later approved by the pro- 
vincial government and for his brilliant 
creative work Abbe won from the Uni- 
versity of Jena the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

Abbe provided for a revision of the 
Statute after ten years of trial. This 
occurred in 1905 and resulted in several 
important changes without, however, 
any sacrifice of the original purposes. 


LEGAL AND FINANCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The most outstanding feature of the 
Stiftung is the complete elimination of all 
private ownership of its property. The 
Stiftung is a legal person as is any indus- 
trial corporation. Though it is operated 
for profit, these profits accrue to the 
Foundation itself and not to stockholders, 
since there are no stocks or shares of any 
kind in the enterprise. From this point 
of view it is organized like philanthropic 
foundations under English and American 
laws. The Zeiss enterprises are there- 
fore completely separated from all stock 
speculation and from all control exercised 
by persons not directly associated with 
the enterprises in some productive ca- 
pacity. 

Vast profits have accrued to the Founda- 
tion but the statute provides that these 
must be used directly to achieve the ob- 
jectives listed above. That is, (1) a 
certain share must be applied to the 
normal capital needs of the enterprise 
itself to maintain its financial security, to 
provide for necessary expansion, and to 


anticipate all obligations imposed by the 
statute; (2) the Foundation is bound to 
return a certain part of its earned surplus 
to the workers in the form of bonuses, etc.; 
and (3) the Foundation is to devote a 
portion of its funds to general scientific 
and to local communal purposes. It is 
between the equities of labor, science, 
local community and the enterprises them- 
selves that Abbe succeeded in developing 
economic, legal, and social formulas of far 
reaching import. 


General guide for the business policy of the Stiftung. 

In accordance with the duties ascribed to the 
Stiftung in Section 1, its business activity shall have 
for its object from an economical standpoint, not only 
the highest possible increase of the net profits or work- 
ing surpluses of its undertakings, but rather the in- 
crease of the economic total result, which these under- 
takings are capable of providing for the employees of 
the Stiftung forthe Stiftung as employer included 
and with a view to its further maintenance. 

But the aim should always be, that that portion of 
the fruits of the codperation be still left to the Stiftung 
as the originator of the organizations, which portion 
must be considered as the outcome of the organization 
itself, as the result of the continuity of the combined 
activity obtained by the organization; and further as 
the outcome of the work done by all prececessors in 
the same.—This portion being withheld from indi- 
viduals has justly to serve the continued interests of 
the community and the purposes of the general 
welfare.® 


Any tendency to manipulate or to di- 
vert the resources of the organization as 
to the fundamental form or purpose of the 
enterprises are sharply checked by the 
provision that when form or purpose are 
finally found to be no longer feasible, the 
holdings of the Foundation are to be 
liquidated and the returns distributed half 
to the University of Jena and the other 
half to be divided between the communi- 
ties of Jena and Weénigenjena. The foun- 
dation must dissolve when it ceases 
actively to manage profitable business en- 


3 The Statute, p. 19. 
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terprises, that is, it cannot continue as a 
philanthropic enterprise merely adminis- 
tering its own assets. 

From the point of view of internal 
organization a second provision of the 
statute is even more significant: Each 
codperating element in the organization— 
management, labor, community, and gov- 
ernment—is responsible ‘‘to the statute’’ 
as to their basic fundamental relations, 
and not to a central board of directors as in 
the ordinary corporation. For example, 
the technical administrators of the proc- 
esses of manufacture are not subject to 
control by any ‘‘board’’ beyond that com- 
posed of themselves; labor's rights are 
legal claims upon the foundation and can- 
not be set aside at will by management; 
the expectations of the University of 
Jena and other beneficiaries cannot be 
defeated by official action within the 
organization of the Foundation. 


THE POSITION OF MANAGEMENT 


Abbe took definite steps to prevent the 
emergence within the organization of any 
board of control whose exclusive function 
is administration and whose members are 
therefore in danger of becoming estranged 
from the actual scientific and technical 
operations of the enterprise. The boards 
of managers are constituted only of those 
who are experts in some branch of the 
business—scientific, technical or mercan- 
tile—who have been previously associated 
for some time with the organization. 
Members of these boards of manage- 
ment bear no special title in respect of 
their management function and must de- 
vote full time to their duties. Further- 
more they receive no share in the profits 
of the undertaking, as do other employees, 
but work on fixed salaries. Their in- 
dividual salaries must not exceed ten 
times the average annual wages paid to 


workmen over 24 years of age who have 
been employed three years or more.* 

Since the Foundation operates on its 
own capital, it is freed from control by 
‘outside money.’’ Very careful pro- 
visions are made governing the assimila- 
tion of new business organizations into 
the Foundation. In general their form 
must be brought as soon as possible into 
conformity with that of those now under 
the Foundation and once assimilated they 
cannot be disposed of. Thus the form of 
control of the Foundation cannot be 
diluted by partnerships, assignments and 
the like, but must be maintained until 
final dissolution. 


THE SPECIAL BOARD AND THE DEPUTY 


Administration of the Foundation as a 
whole heads up in a small self-perpetuat- 
ing board (Stiftungsverwaltung) whose re- 
lations to the boards of management 
(Geschaeftsleitungen) of the works are medi- 
ated through a permanent salaried Deputy 
(Stiftungskommissar).© The powers and re- 
sponsibilities of these governing and ad- 
ministrative officers are rigorously 
delimited so that they cannot in any way 
interfere arbitrarily with the actual man- 
agement of production or with the dis- 
tribution of profits. In cases of disagree- 
ment in a board of management the Deputy 
is appealed to and his decision is final.’ 
His consent must be secured in such 
matters as sale or mortgaging of real 
estate, capital expenditures for expansion 
beyond certain limits, personnel matters 
in the higher administrative and technical 
staff, changes in pension and sick fund 
regulations, grants to employees or to 
charities beyond the amounts required by 
the Statute, participation in civil suits and 


4 The Statute, Sec. 94. 

5 Ibid., Secs. 32-34, and 38. 
6 The Statute, Sec. 10. 

7 Ibid., Sec. 15. 
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so on.* Before he makes decisions all 
officials and persons concerned who are 
experts in the matter at hand must have 
had full opportunity to express them- 
selves in detail and are to be given ‘‘the 
opportunity of adequate collaboration.’’® 


LABOR RELATIONSHIPS 


The labor-policy of the Zeiss works 
has attracted considerable attention. In 
matters of pensions, worker representa- 
tion, guaranteed wages, sick benefits, 
bonuses, shortened hours, adequate wages, 
pay for holidays, and other commonly 
used labor management methods it should 
be remembered that Abbe was an origina- 
tor. However his labor policy runs far 
beyond such schemes which may and have 
been adopted by industry or by labor 
legislation generally quite apart from any 
policy dependent on the industrial-foun- 
dation form of organization. Abbe’s 
point of view has been stated in the 
‘Statute’’!° in considerable detail. Abbe’s 
regulations are intended to assure the 
development of a body of ‘‘independent’’ 
workmen who are assured tenure of em- 
ployment for the period of their compe- 
tence and so long as there is work for 
them. 

In addition to the measures mentioned 
above designed to protect workers against 
the hazards of industrial life, Abbe made 
a direct attack upon the problem of unem- 
ployment. He provided that every work- 
man who has completed three years of 
service after reaching the age of 18 years 
is entitled to compensation for dismissal 
to consist of six months additional salary 
following dismissal. In case of dismissal 
for ‘‘technical’’ reasons, such as intro- 


8 [bid., Sec. 16. 

9 Ibid., Sec. 19. 

10 See, for example, The Statute, Sec. 1. para. 3, 
previously quoted, p. 293, and sections 56 to 99 inclu- 
sive. 


duction of new machinery or new 
methods, plant shut-down and the like, 
compensation for dismissal can be had 
after six months service and consists of 
pay at the rate last received for a period 
one-sixth of the time employed payable 
during a period up to one-half year. This 
proviso puts a powerful check upon 
management in its hiring and firing 
policies and practices, and under ordinary 
conditions practically assures the worker 
economic security until he can find new 
employment. The ‘‘Statute’’ provides 
that these claims are enforceable in law 
and that if the firm disputes a claim the 
proceedings can be settled only by granting 
the discharge-compensation or by re- 
employing the individual with full wages 
for the intervening period of unem- 
ployment. 

Abbe believed that the ‘‘independent”’ 
workman is the basis of any sound eco- 
nomic order. He was strongly opposed 
to any system which made the worker in 
the slightest degree dependent upon 
‘favors’ granted by the employer. His 
scheme of bonuses, discharge-compensa- 
tion, shortened hours and so on was not to 
be thought of or administered as a 
‘‘welfare’’ program but was a system of 
legal claims which he conceived as arising 
out of the very character of the relation- 
ships of worker and industry. The new 
industrial organization to Abbe was to be 
genuinely codperative and neither control 
nor profits were to be the exclusive pre- 
rogative of any one of the essential factors 
in production: labor, capital, adminis- 
tration, local community, science and 
government. By this method economic 
dependence of any one group upon another 
was to be made impossible. The work- 
man in particular was to attain the fullest 
individual social and political stature 
which a highly productive economic sys- 
tem would enable him to maintain. His 
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equity was to be carefully reckoned and 
fully paid. In order to meet fluctuating 
market conditions and changes in the 
economic situation generally the worker's 
share was considered as consisting of two 
parts: a fixed irreducible weekly or 
monthly wage and a variable supplemental 
wage depending upon the profits arising 
in production and, in addition, claims 
upon various sick benefits, pension funds, 
and like funds established to meet ordi- 
nary hazards in the life of an industrial 
worker. Thus, profits and wages were 
geared together; at one and the same time 
the worker was assured a minimum wage, 
and hence, a minimum standard of living, 
the industry was enabled to adjust its 
wage account to meet economic depres- 
sions, and the worker shared equitably in 
all increases in profits regardless of the 
causes for such increases. 

Within the organization, the attitudes 
of the working force are made effective 
through the organization of workers’ 
councils with genuine legislative powers 
as regards matters within the field of 
employer-employee relationships. The 
agreement between the firms and the 
workers is legally a contract made between 
the management and the workers’ council. 
It covers such questions as hours of work, 
wages, personal rights of workers, pay- 
ment of wages, leaves, holidays, and ad- 
justments of differences between the firms 
and their employees. Open free discus- 
sion of their problems by workers and 
constructively critical attitudes toward 
management are encouraged. The worker 
is regarded as an integral part of the 
enterprise in every sense: in production, 
in control, and in participation in the 
results of the joint labors of all. In 
effect, the Carl Zeiss employee enjoys con- 
siderably better returns for his work, more 


" Arbeitsvertrag. Carl Zeiss, Jena, 1928. 
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protection against hazards of all kinds, 
greater security of employment, more con- 
sideration for his personality, and better 
working conditions than the vast ma- 
jority of workers in Germany enjoy in 
similar industrial enterprises. The result 
through a long period of years has been 
the development of a group of loyal and 
competent workmen who maintain com- 
paratively high standards of living and 
enjoy full ‘‘personal liberty’’ in their 
private and public lives free from any 
control by industry.” 

There have been differences of opinion 
over labor matters but the works have 
never had a strike or a lockout. Such 
differences have always been settled on the 
spot, or if necessary, taken to Weimar, the 
local governmental seat, for arbitration. 

Even though the economic ups and 
downs of the last two decades have at 
times destroyed some of the earlier eco- 
nomic advantages which Zeiss employees 
enjoyed, when compared with employees 
elsewhere in similar types of works," 
they have nevertheless remained loyal 
and they are so strongly attached to the 
works that they are not inclined to resort 
to violent means to settle difficulties. 
Even communist workers who, in theory, 
reject this entire scheme of industrial 
organization, nevertheless work quite 
peaceably here and have even accepted 
office in the councils. 


THE FOUNDATION AND THE COMMUNITY 


Abbe specified that the Carl Zeiss 
Works must not be removed from Jena or 
its immediate vicinity. He recognized an 
intimate and indissoluble tie between the 


12 Fr, Schomerus, ‘Die soziale Betriebspolitik der 
Jenaer Zeisswerke.’’ Stockholm. Internationale so- 
zial-kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1930, No. 3. 

13.One must remember, however, that the condi- 
tions of the Zeiss employees have remained con- 
stantly superior. 
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works and the community. Jena and the 
Zeiss Works have indeed developed to- 
gether and are now very intimately inter- 
related. Many of the public facilities— 
library, bath, planetarium, evening 
school, hospitals, clinics, and a large 
number of divisions within the uni- 
versity—owe their existence directly to 
Abbe’s requirement that a share of the 
profits must be expended by the Founda- 
tion for common purposes. The greatest 
single benefactor is, of course, the uni- 
versity, whose steady growth and present 
high stage of development are directly 
due to its very considerable share of profits 
from the Zeiss works. 

Abbe also required that the labor policy 
of the Foundation should so operate as to 
prevent the needs of former employees 
from causing any increase in the local 
taxes for poor relief. 


THE ROLE OF SCIENCE IN THE ZEISS WORKS 


Abbe early established, as a principle 
of industrial production, that scientific 
research must precede production and that 
the technicians must work to the specifica- 
tions determined by the scientists. This 
principle revolutionized production meth- 
ods since it completely set aside the old 
cut-and-try methods. Science is, there- 
fore, in Jena the partner of industry in a 
very direct and real sense. Its share in 
the profits of the enterprise, precisely as 
in the case of labor's share, is a matter of 
equity and of legal right. Furthermore, 
discoveries and inventions for scientific 
uses made in the course of operation are 
not patented but are thrown open to the 
world. (Articles for commercial exploi- 
tation do not fall under this proviso.) 
Science has helped create profits and a 
fair share therefore is paid to it as a matter 
of course—and not given as a special act 


M4 The Statute, Sec. 16. 


of benevolence—thus insuring continued 
scientific endeavor.'* 

Of great significance is the fact that the 
scientists and technicians employed in the 
organization are not responsible to or in 
any way controlled by a group of stock- 
holders or investors whose interests are 
chiefly high financial returns. They are 
thus able to maintain a high quality of 
output with little incentive to produce a 
flood of cheap goods in the search for 
quick profits. 


SUMMARY 


The unique features of the Carl Zeiss 
Foundation and the enterprises under its 
control may be summarized thus: 

1. Abolition of all share-holding and 
consequently all payment of dividends to 
investors, 

2. The simultaneous elimination of all 
control over production by investors or 
capital and the allocation of this function 
to special boards of management each 
composed of a small group of experts who 
have ‘‘come up through the ranks’’ and 
who are independent of superior control, 
as regards the exercise of their function. 

3. The vesting of supreme control of 
the organization in a small self-per- 
petuating group within the organization 
who receive a fixed salary but have no 
share in the profits, as do other workers, 
and bear no title in respect of their office. 

4. Allocation of the supervisory func- 
tion to a paid governmental officer (the 
Deputy) who is in constant personal 
touch with the Works. The allocation of 
the inspectorial function to an unpaid 
official governmental representative. 

5. The development of a set of economic 


% Ernst Wuttig, ‘Die Carl Zeiss-Stiftung in Jena 
und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Forschung."’ In Ludolph 
Brauer, Mendelssohn Bartholdy, and Adolph Meyer, 
Forschungsinstitute, ihre Geschichte, Organisation und 
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formulas by which the values arising in 
the process of production can be dis- 
tributed equitably to all factors in pro- 
duction: labor, local community, science, 
management, and accrued capital. Each 
of these have legal claims upon their 
equities which must be met by the man- 
agement. 

6. The elaboration of a set of economic 
rights of labor to wages, bonuses, pen- 
sions, compensation for discharge, sick 
benefits, and so on. None of these rights 
is to be viewed as in any sense a gratuity 
from the employing firm but as earnings, 
claims for which are legally enforceable 
against the Foundation. 

7. The development of mechanisms 
within the Works to take account of the 
fluctuations and changes in the market, 
in political organization and in social 
life so that corresponding changes within 
the organization can be effected without 
sacrificing the fundamental objectives of 
the Foundation. When that is no longer 
possible the Foundation is to be dissolved, 
operations discontinued and the proceeds 
are to be divided between the university 
and the two local communities. 

8. A recognition of the rdle which 
past, present, and future economic effort 
play in industrial production. That is, 
capital accumulated in the past, the pres- 
ent working force, and the promotion of 
research all receive consideration in the 
division of profits. 

g. Consideration of the needs of the 
consumer of the product as to high qual- 
ity, as to development of new types of 
goods, and as to non-exploitation— 
through patents—of purely scientific in- 
ventions and discoveries. 

10. The recognition of the responsi- 
bility of the industry to the community at 
large and the discharging of this respon- 
sibility through a wide variety of activi- 
ties—libraries, museums, schools, hos- 
pitals, baths, and so on. 


The question arises at this point: Why 
has not the signal local success of the 
Carl Zeiss Foundation led to its more 
general adoption in the industrial world? 

Obviously, the weight of tradition is 
against it; the philosophy and ideals of 
industrial organization and management it 
exemplifies are very strange to present day 
business men and at first blush wholly im- 
possible of realization. Yet the Zeiss 
Foundation has weathered 
storms and has carried with it thousands of 
its employees through these crises which 
have destroyed large numbers of ordinary 
corporations. 

The two greatest difficulties seem to 
arise in the setting up of the Foundation 
in the first instance and in the later de- 
velopment of the management function. 
The Zeiss Works were a straight-out gift 
to the Foundation of a successful ‘‘self- 
made’’ business man. There seems to be 
no other way by which such private in- 
dustrial foundations can come into ex- 
istence. Other successful industrialists 
have shown little inclination to follow 
Abbe’s steps. From the point of view 
of business executives the rdle of manage- 
ment in the Zeiss Works is truly Spartan 
and requires more self-sacrifice than the 
aspiring, competent executive is prepared 
to make in view of the rewards which 
ordinary corporate forms of industrial 
enterprise presumably offer him. 

It is also probable that new legislation 


will be required before this: type of cor- 
poration can be introduced into America. 
In a very real sense the Zeiss Foundation 
is a product of German experience, eco- 
nomic and social conditions, law, and 
culture. That it would flourish in America 
cannot be known until the experiment is 
made by some founder of the temper of 
Abbe who could understand and would be 
able to make the changes necessary to 
fit it to American life. 
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Mr. Ralston’s volume on arbitration is 
the most comprehensive account in Eng- 
lish of the development of arbitration 
from its beginnings in ancient times. 
With his companion volume On the Law 
and Procedure of International Tribunals it 
affords the best commentary on the ar- 
bitral process that we have. The present 
volume is analytical rather than historical 
and is divided into five sections. The 
first deals with the general principles of 
judicial settlement between nations in 
which he discusses the types of law and 
the various procedural problems involved 
in arbitration. The second section deals 
with influences working toward judicial 
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settlement. Here he traces the influence 
of the classical writers and the develop- 
ment of legislative policy with respect to 
arbitration. In the last three sections he 
deals with the historical development of 
arbitral tribunals and in detail with the 
work of the Hague Court and the World 
Court. In these more historical sections, 
however, he follows the procedure of 
analyzing the bases of arbitration and the 
law applied, the organization of the tri- 
bunals and the form and finality of the 
awards to indicate the evolution of the 
principles of arbitration and the legal 
basis on which it rests. Mr. Ralston’'s 
experience as the American agent in the 
Pious Fund Case and Umpire of the Italian- 
Venzuelan Commerce Commission fit him 
peculiarly to discuss the problem. This 
volume takes a place as a model of thor- 
oughness and arrangement and is the 
standard digest of the whole field of 
arbitration. 

Miss Wambaugh’s Plebiscites Since the 
World War is a service of the first order 
not only to scholarship but to the political 
development of this major technique of 
international settlement. Her previous 
Monograph on Plebiscites which dealt 
with the historical evolution of the ap- 
plication of the referendum to interna- 
tional territorial settlements prior to the 
war became at once the standard volume 
on the subject. The present volumes will 
take the same place as the definitive dis- 
cussion of the process. Her own experi- 
ence in the Tacna-Arica arbitration and 
her recent appointment to the Commission 
to administer the plebiscites in the Saar 
are only recognition of her unrivaled 
knowledge in the field. 

The present volumes contain not only 
the official documents connected with the 
actual administration of the nine pleb- 
iscites which she discusses but detailed 
accounts of the underlying issues and the 
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actual events connected with the holding 
of the plebiscites. With the one excep- 
tion of the Tacna-Arica plebiscite in 1925- 
1926 all are European and all stem directly 
or indirectly out of the peace treaties. 
She has discussed in addition seven ‘‘un- 
ilateral consultations’’ which have oc- 
curred under the auspices of governments 
which were sufficiently tolerant to at- 
tempt to find the attitude of the popula- 
tions affected by various issues raised 
with respect to their territories. Miss 
Wambaugh’s judgment that ‘‘careful 
consideration of evidence leads to the 
conclusion that the plebiscite is a device 
of great potential usefulness in the alloca- 
tion of certain areas when there is no 
obvious line of cleavage in international 
sentiment’’ is amply borne out by her 
detailed studies on the spot which she has 
made during the past dozen years. That 
it is not a universal solvent of disputes is 
clearly recognized by her and she sug- 
gests that where the problem involves a 
“high pitch of international feeling’’ the 
disposition of territory contrary to the 
will of the inhabitants is a matter of 
interest to international society as a whole 
and can therefore be done only by an 
agency of the family of nations. Where 
the people affected do not wish a pro- 
posed change of territorial sovereignty 
the internationalization of the area is the 
most adequate solution on principles which 
will be tested in the Saar plebiscite next 
January. The careful scrutiny which she 
has given to the actual plebiscite process 
since the war will make these volumes 
the textbook of future plebiscite ad- 
ministration. 

Dr. Seckler-Hudson’s Statelessness is a 
legal study in nationality and the con- 
flict of laws with special reference to the 
United States. The author considers 
statelessness as a result of marriage both 
prior and subsequent to the Caboe Act of 


1922, statelessness of adults not resulting 
from marriage, and statelessness of minors. 
She has gone primarily to the legislative 
and judicial materials but has not neg- 
lected to bring out the practical aspects of 
the problem by citing the actual situation 
in individual instances in which the 
operation of law and administrative de- 
cision upon persons seeking entry or 
return to the United States has resulted in 
creating men and women legally without 
a country. 

Her conclusion is that despite the 
superior value of general agreement, 
progress at present is unlikely except 
through unilateral municipal action. She 
suggests (p. 270) nine principles on which 
a nationality system for the United States 
might be based, principles which in 
essence would obliterate the present status 
of statelessness resulting first from mar- 
riage, and second from the operation of 
administrative and judicial interpretations 
of legislation regarding absence from the 
country. 

Professor Hudson’s The World Court is 
now in its fourth edition and includes as 
in previous editions not only a brief 
historical outline of the development of 
the Court but abstracts of the judgments 
and advisory opinions of the Court and 
an important series of documentary ap- 
pendices. Brought annually down to date 
this is by all odds the most valuable 
working manual regarding the Court. 

Professor Graham's The League of Na- 
tions and the Recognition of States is the 
first comprehensive study in English 
of this most interesting question. The 
problem of recognition—as we have 
recently seen with respect to our relations 
with Russia on the one hand and certain 
of the Latin American republics on the 
other—is a matter of practical as well as 
academic interest. The development of 
the League as an organ of the family of 
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nations has meant that the traditional 
principles of de jure recognition by in- 
dividual states has in practice if not in 
theory undergone substantial changes. 
Election to membership in the League of 
Nations necessarily carries with it recog- 
nition by members of the League of a state 
whether or not formally recognized pre- 
viously. Moreover non-members of the 
League would naturally, while not con- 
sidering the action legally binding, have 
found it ‘politically indicative, perhaps 
determinative of conduct..... Acts of 
collective recognition at Geneva seem 
destined to crystallize into a form having 
juridical primacy over, and tending to 
supersede individual de jure or de facto 
recognitions. The residual recognitions 
of the future, effected outside the member- 
ship of the League of Nations, seem 
likely, save in exceptional cases, to be 
tacit, implicit, or inferable from some 
governmental act. Recognition doctrine, 
and practice, in ever widening circles, will 
tend to conform to the collective pattern 
of international behavior which a decade 
of experience and critical reasoning have 
evolved at Geneva.’’ This study by Pro- 
fessor Graham of the development of 
practice and theory upon the subject since 
1920 is of very real interest and sig- 
nificance. 

Diplomatic and Consular Laws and Regu- 
lations by Dr. Feller and Professor Hudson 
is a compilation of the texts of legislative 
and administrative recollections of what 
the major countries made in connection 
with the work of the Research in Inter- 
national Law at the Harvard Law School. 
The collection is, like others initiated by 
Professor Hudson and published by the 
Carnegie Endowment, indispensable to the 
student of this field. Not only are many 
of the materials of a semi-confidential 
nature so far as general access is con- 
cerned, but perhaps in no library is there 
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available any collection approximating 
this in completeness. The publication of 
such volumes as this, of interest primarily 
to the student, is an outstanding service to 
scholarship made possible by the Carnegie 
Endowment and ably supervised by recog- 
nized authorities, as in the present in- 
stance, of incalculable value and of lasting 
usefulness. 

Mr. Bailey’s survey of the place of 
international studies in the educational 
process in England is a model of this type 
of study. Initiated under the auspices of 
the education information center of the 
League of Nations it represents an attempt 
to appraise the extent and effectiveness of 
the study of international relations in the 
British Isles. Mr. Bailey considers the 
problem from the point of view of the 
type of school rather than of subject 
matter. Beginning with the institutions 
of higher education, he traces the develop- 
ment of interest in and attention to specific 
aspects of international relations in uni- 
versities and colleges in the adult educa- 
tion movement, in the training colleges 
(the British equivalent of our teachers 
colleges), and in the elementary and high 
schools. A similar study for the United 
States would be of outstanding interest and 
significance; many of the materials have 
been compiled or are easily available. As 
an index of the development of interest in 
and ultimately of public understanding of 
the issues of the underlying policies no 
criteria are as significant as the extent of 
educational development both formal and 
informal, as Mr. Bailey has here traced 
them. 

No question in our diplomatic history 
is of more interest or significance than the 
purchase of Louisiana. Full as has been 
the consideration of that problem by 
historians, interest remains perennial and 
sources still unexploited are being dis- 
covered. Professor Lyon's Louisiana in 
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French Diplomacy is an example of pushing 
the frontiers of knowledge about the 
motives of the chief actors further back, 
for he has utilized French and Spanish 
archives and succeeded in throwing new 
light on the work of Moustier and the 
policy of successive revolutionary govern- 
ments in France down to the period of 
sale. He suggests that Napoleon himself, 
despite the remark attributed to Laussat 
and the hopes of French sympathizers 
that Napoleon would gain Louisiana back 
by repurchase or force, actually desired to 
transfer Louisiana to the United States 
as a further incentive to American rivalry 
with Great Britain on the sea and goes far 
to prove his point from the records. It is 
interesting to note that Napoleon was one 
of the first prophets of sectionalism in the 
United States for he thought that the 
eastern and the western states would have 
different interests and would perhaps sepa- 
rate into two powers. 

Professor Whitaker's The Miéssissippi 
Question is primarily a study of the Ameri- 
can viewpoint upon the acquisition of 
Louisiana. He pays particular attention 
to the various forces at work within the 
country and their action not merely upon 
the government but behind the scenes 
toward acquiring the area, and frames his 
account in terms of imperialist expansion. 
As in the case of Professor Lyon's book, 
Professor Whitaker has gone to the sources 
and brought to light many evidences of 
the motivation of the minor characters 
as well as the principal actors which 
throws new light upon this episode. 
Gouverneur Morris was after all one 
of our great prophets when he wrote 
in November, 1803: “‘I knew as well then 
(1787) as I do now that all North America 
must at length be annexed to us—happy 
indeed if the lust of dominion stop there."’ 

Professor Berdahl’s study of our rela- 
tions to the League of Nations deals with 


the problem a century and a quarter after 
the Mississippi question, but perhaps not 
less profoundly significant for the destiny 
of the country. He deals with the begin- 
nings of the League idea in this country, 
American influence in the establishment 
of the League, the League as a political 
issue, proposed American substitutes for 
the League, and finally our direct relations 
with the League. Aspects of the questions 
he discusses have been dealt with in 
greater detail in specific studies. No 
where else is so well rounded and catholic 
a discussion of the whole episode avail- 
able. Now that the United States has 
actually adhered to the International 
Labor Organization our relations with 
Geneva are becoming more continuous and 
important. Professor Berdahl does not 
attempt to assess the might-have-beens 
in the situation but is content to portray 
briefly but lucidly the course of actual 
events. Carefully documented though it 
is, it is written in an attractive style and 
should be read by every American 
concerned with the future policy of the 
country toward international codperation. 

Professor Perkins’ The Monroe Doctrine, 
1826-1867 is the second of four volumes on 
the historical development of the Monroe 
Doctrine which he has projected. De- 
livered in 1932 as the Albert Shaw lec- 
tures in diplomatic history at the Johns 
Hopkins University they have been pub- 
lished in greatly expanded form. The 
period considered here is one of the most 
important in the development of the 
doctrine. Not only were new interpreta- 
tions especially by Polk added to the 
original doctrine but several issues of 
major significance were raised during the 
period. The whole Central American 
issue and the origins of an isthmian 
policy were amplified as conscious aspects 
of our foreign policy. Our interest in the 
Caribbean was perhaps first indicated in 
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our relations with Santa Domingo after 
1849. Finally the first direct challenge 
of the doctrine in the Maximillian episode 
in Mexico rounded out a period in the 
maturing of the doctrine of outstand- 
ing importance to its future application. 
Despite the many studies of specific 
aspects of these and other questions con- 
sidered by Professor Perkins, his survey of 
the period will rank not only as an im- 
portant contribution to an understanding 
of the specific incidents but as the first 
attempt—and a brilliantly successful one— 
to give a comprehensive account of Latin 
American relations within the framework 
of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Dr. Dunn’s essay on The Diplomatic Pro- 
tection of Americans in Mexico is a specific 
study in both the application of the 
Monroe Doctrine in a specific country and 
the relations of a powerful to a weak 
state in terms of the invasion of the latter 
by the exploiters and capital of the former. 
Tracing the course of diplomatic relations 
for the past century, Dr. Dunn treats the 
problem both historically and analyt- 
ically. His own conclusion that ‘‘with 
all due allowance for [the] factors [of 
satisfactory settlement of many claims], 
it still must be admitted that taken as a 
whole the record of the operation of dip- 
lomatic protection in the relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico has 
been surprisingly bad’’ is amply substan- 
tiated from the materials which he has 
brought together. A clash of personal 
attitudes and social and economic views 
and of group interests have too often been 
reflected in the positions taken by secre- 
taries and diplomats. But ‘‘the failure of 
diplomatic protection to function as a 
method of solving international con- 
troversies is not due merely to deficiencies 
in personnel.’’ Both the organization of 
diplomatic relations and the principles 
upon which legal action is based on one 
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side or the other have now been developed 
perhaps as far as is possible. Nor does 
Dr. Dunn look for an improvement in the 
intelligence and skill of the governmental 
officials or in the enlightment of the public 
“upon whose views (real or supposed) 
the course of action of those officials will 
in large measure depend.’’ The alter- 
native to diplomatic protection often 
proposed by anti-imperialists, its aboli- 
tion, does not appeal to him as a satis- 
factory solution of the problem. ‘“‘The 
main defects of the institution of dip- 
lomatic protection are the defects of 
international law, itself based on the 
premise of the maintenance of the existing 
international order which is implicit 
in the European capitalistic civilization 
and ‘embodies’ certain notions of order 
and security for personal and property 
rights which are deemed essential for 
its successful operation.’’ No modifica- 
tion of existing relations toward a more 
equitable balance between strong and 
weak states is likely until the underlying 
premises are modified. Objective and 
impartial in his portrayal and analysis 
of the instance of diplomatic protection 
in Mexico, Dr. Dunn’s conclusions are of 
added significance in indicating the in- 
adequacy of rules of law as the only ful- 
crum for raising international relations to 
the level of substantial justice. 

What some of the economic interests 
and issues underlying international rela- 
tions are, are portrayed for another region 
by Mr. F. H. Bain in Ores and Industry 
in the Far East. In this revised edition 
of an earlier study of the same area the 
material has been greatly expanded to 
include a consideration of some of the 
economic problems implicit in the Far 
Eastern dispute. The general conclusion 
arrived at is that ‘“The Far Eastern coun- 
tries do not contain such supplies of 
mineral resources as will permit the de- 
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velopment of an industrial system 
according to western standards. If this 
change is brought about in any consider- 
able degree it must be on the basis of 
minerals or mineral products imported 
from other parts of the world.’ The 
detailed basis for this conclusion is to be 
found in the chapters devoted to specific 
minerals in this volume which to date is 
the most important contribution to the 
whole subject. Perhaps the whole Man- 
churian episode can be explained in large 
measure by the very high concentration 
on coal in this area and the drive of an 
advanced country to control the resources 
on which its industrial system is based. 

Of all the books on the Far Eastern 
situation which have appeared, Empire in 
the East edited by Joseph Barnes and 
written by ten outstanding authorities is 
by all odds the most significant for an 
understanding of the issues being settled 
on the western fringe of the Pacific. As 


a publication of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations it draws attention again to the 
great value of work being performed by 
this organization in discovering the issues 
and obtaining a hearing for the points of 
view of conflicting economic interests. 
The successive chapters in this volume 
deal with the population issues on the 
continent, the interests of Japan and Rus- 
sia as well as of China, the commercial 
banking and industrial and agricultural 
rivalries in the area, the influence of the 
missionary enterprise upon the relations 
of the east and west, and finally two chap- 
ters dealing with the diplomacy of the 
past and the present. It is not too much 
to say that in this single volume there is a 
sufficient body of fact and interpretation 
to make the reader aware of the great 
issues being formulated in the Far East 
today. Certainly none will prove so 
adequate and authoritative an introduc- 
tion to a further study of the field. 
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298 pp. 2.50 pesos. 
Macic anp Minp. By E. J. D. Radclyffe. New 
York: Macmillan, 1932. 96 pp. $1.00. 


Dr. Karpf’s treatise on social psychology 
in America is the first extended historical 
analysis of this subject. It also has the 
advantage of basing the treatment of our 
social psychologists upon a similar analy- 
sis of the subject in Europe, and par- 
ticularly in Germany. It would have 
been better if the connection had been 
traced even more closely. The weakest 
part of the book is in the viewing of 
trends and the relations of the individual 
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social psychologists and their schools to 
their cultural backgrounds. But it is an 
indispensable work, representing a vast 
anount of scholarly labor of a high 
order. Myerson’s Social Psychology fol- 
lows largely the general pattern already 
worked out by Kimball Young and the 
reviewer, although the arrangement of 
chapters in this book varies somewhat, 
and the illustrations and development of 
subject matter reflect the psychiatric in- 
terests of the author. Especially is this 
true of his leaning toward psychoanalytic 
interpretations at various points. He is 
closest to the pattern in his emphasis upon 
the treatment of personality integration 
and what he calls ‘‘visceral social psy- 
chology.’’ His discussion of collective 
psychology is much briefer, concentrating 
upon the family and misconduct. His 
emphasis upon the psychology of sex is 
especially striking. The first social psy- 
chology of animals to be written is Zucker- 
man's Social Life of Monkeys and Apes. It is 


the result of several years of careful study of 
these animals in captivity. The maincon- 
clusions may best be stated in a quotation: 
‘Monkey society is based on dominance. 
The strongest monkey gets the most food, 
and the best of everything. The strongest 


male gets the most wives. Fear rules the 
monkey world. In the picture that finally 
emerges, monkey society is based on three 
factors, the search for food, the desire for 
mates, the avoidance of enemies.’’ There 
is a basic, but only a superficial, resemb- 
lance to human society, the author con- 
cludes. The descriptive details and inter- 
pretations of this book are extremely 
interesting. It ranks among the best of 
the studies of animal life. 

Dr. Schenkel’s Individuality and Com- 
munity is based upon a thoroughgoing 
study of Fichte, including even his letters. 
The conclusion is not so new as it was 
when Fichte urged it, but it is still worth 


397 


repeating. Following the Kantian idea 
of freedom, Fichte maintains that the 
hope of the future of civilization—the 
democracy he looked for—must lie in the 
multiplication of rational personalities, 
whose will is untrammelled either by 
mere impulse or by unanalyzed environ- 
mental conditioning. These rational per- 
sonalities must plan the society or com- 
munity their reason shows them to be 
best and thus a new and higher world can 
be willed into existence through reason, 
or, as we should say, through science— 
social science. There is still great need 
of Fichte’s message, in our age of un- 
limited propaganda and advertising on 
the one hand and of alcoholic and rack- 
eteering ‘‘liberty’’ on the other. Hus- 
band’s Applied Psychology is a_ very 
efficiently organized presentation of the 
methods available to the trained leader— 
whether educator, propagandist, ad- 
vertiser, lawyer, minister, journalist, or 
civic leader,—for making people do 
things. Much attention is given to the 
psychology of vocational guidance, of 
personnel work in industry and college, of 
advertising and of law. Such a book, 
with its wealth of experimental results, 
is of great value in the hands of Fichte’s 
rational personalities bent on promoting 
a good society; but it is also equally 
serviceable to the social racketeer, i.c., 
the professional politician and the ambu- 
lance chaser. 

Some people are still looking to the 
church to help produce the rational per- 
sonality and enlightened good will Fichte 
demanded, and Halliday’s Psychology of 
Religious Experience gives us some help 
along this line. But the book is much 
more concerned with the technique to be 
used by the minister in keeping a strong 
hold upon his parishioners, with too little 
instruction as to how the minister can be 
made to see his work as a socia] mission 
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rather than merely as a vocation. There 
are also some chapters upon the family, 
primitive religion, and the metaphysics 
of religion. Will not somebody write a 
book on the conversion of ministers to a 
realization of the social service character 
of their work and on the social psychology 
of efficient humanitarian leadership? Per- 
haps Piddington’s Psychology of Laughter 
can support our drooping spirits in the 
meantime, while we are learning why we 
laugh. The author seems to come fairly 
close to a solution of this question. He 
finds certain organic conditions of laughter 
deeply rooted in the personality, and 
especially that it is correlated with a 
pleasant situation which calls forth sec- 
ondary rather than overt primary muscu- 
lar response. It is also a form of language 
used to convey knowledge of well being 
to others, and especially to the mother, 
lover, or friend. He studies laughter 
both psychologically and sociologically 
and reviews (in an appendix) most of the 
preceding theories of laughter. Perhaps 
a more thoroughly behavioristic treatment 
of laughter might have produced better 
results still. 

A new edition of José’s Ingenieros’ 
Simulation in the Struggle for Existence 
catries a 100-page life and critique of the 
work of Ingenieros, which makes this 
volume doubly valuable. Ingenieros was 
a brilliant Argentine student of sociology 
and psychology and this is one of his 
ablest books, setting forth as it does one 
of the aspects of social conflict and struggle 


but little emphasized in this country. 
The author deals mainly with human 
simulation, including what Ross calls 
protective mimicry, various forms of hy- 
pocrisy, and a host of imitative forms of 
behavior calculated to render the simu- 
lator acceptable to the public and to 
cover his real motives under the guise of 
piety, pity, reform, or even genius. The 
book is really a study in a social form of 
parasitism, and should be translated into 
English. The little book on Magic and 
Mind, although as poorly organized as 
some other English books, contains a lot 
of interesting illustrative material on 
primitive and modern magic and taboo. 
The author has a theory that magic is the 
outgrowth of primitive man’s wish to 
achieve where he does not have the in- 
struments therefor—a view set forth in 
the Publications of the American Soci- 
ological Society by the reviewer in 1928— 
and that this wish is backed up by a 
feeling of power that transcends the doer’s 
knowledge. He even believes that this 
feeling caused primitive man to create the 
gods to do his will. This I doubt, pre- 
ferring to think that it was his realization 
of weakness and bafflement that led him 
to create the gods by compensation. 
Later man created science to remove his 
bafflement and science destroyed the gods. 
This book belongs to a new series of 
books, similar to the older Peoples’ 
Books, and is also published by A. and 
C. Black of London. 
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SCIENCE 


FRANK H. HANKINS 


Smith College 


Tus Loaic or Sciencz. By William G. Ballantine. 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1933. 230 
PP: 


Tue Limrration or Scrence. By J. W. N. Sullivan. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1933. 307 pp. 


The work by Ballantine is intended to 
serve as a popular but “‘clear exposition 
of a few simple but profound principles 
that lie at the basis of all scientific reason- 
ing."’ It treats of induction resemblance, 
coexistence, causation, hypothesis, and 
similar concepts, all with considerable 
clarity but with undue simplicity. In 
the chapter of less than five very small 
pages on ‘Human Will as Cause,’’ for 
example, the author scarcely gets beyond 
a pious hope that our faith in moral self- 
determination is not misplaced. The 
work closes with the assertion that the 
scientific mind sees ‘‘this great universe 
as the self-expression of an infinite Per- 
sonality, purposive, beauty-loving, right- 
cous.’ Really! A thin book in more 
senses than one, in spite of bright 
spots. 

The work by Sullivan is of entirely 
different caliber. The reviewer has not 
read a more instructive book on the new 
outlook in physics and astronomy. For 
a Jayman, the author’s knowledge of the 
history and present state of research in 
these fields appears extraordinary, while 
his ability to make abstruse matters un- 
derstandable to the uninitiated is unsur- 
passed. In the first 150 pages he presents 
an account of the expanding universe, the 
nature and uses of non-Euclidian geom- 
etry, fesearches in atomic theory and 
related matters. Then in nearly 50 pages 
on ‘“The Nature of Mind,’’ he gives a very 
sketchy account of behaviorism and the 


psychoanalytic theories, not wholly lack- 


ing in value, but the least stimulating 
chapter in the book. He then takes up 
“The Limitations of Science’’ and *“The 
Values of Science,’’ with some attention, 
in the former chapter, to the nature of the 
universe and, in the latter chapter, to the 
significance of the aesthetic satisfactions 
of scientific work and of the disinterested 
search for truth for its own sake. 

This work has one clear advantage over 
the popular expositions of Millikan, 
Eddington, and Jeans, in that it is more 
readable, avoids loose theologizing, and 
enables one to see different theories in 
juxtaposition. It has also its weaknesses. 
The author seems curiously unaware of 
the scientific significance of probability 
theory; in certain passages (especially pp. 
226-7) he lends aid and comfort to the 
mystifiers; and in one place (p. 235) he 
seems to adopt the view that, because 
electronic energy jumps in mysterious 
ways, we have a guarantee of the freedom 
of the will in the old illusory sense; and he 
falls into the popular error that science 
destroys beauty. On a later page (284), 
however, he returns to determinism once 
more, but he fails to correct the impres- 
sion left by the statement that, because the 
universe may be the thought of a Great 
Mathematician, the mystics’ longing for 
communion with the Infinite has objective 
reality. Obviously much here depends on 
the mystic and his cultural milieu. The 
author seems aware of the fact, however, 
that speculations based on the more or 
less imaginary world of the infinitesimal 
may not be valid in the world in which 
life is actually lived. Moreover, much 
of present theory may prove temporary. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE 


ERNEST R. GROVES 


University of North Carolina 


Forty Years or Psycuiatry. By William A. White. 
Washington: Nervous and Mental Disease Pub- 


lishing Company, 1933. 154 pp- 
Mentat Hyorene 1n THE Community. By Clara 
Bassett. New York: Macmillan, 1934. 394 pp- 
New Inrropucrory Lecrurgs oN PsyCHOANALYSIS. 
By Sigmund Freud. New York: Norton, 1933. 


257 PP- 
PsycHoANALysis AND Its Derivatives. By H. Crich- 


ton-Miller. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 


1933. 256 pp. 

A Hunprep Yzars or Psycnotocy. By J. C. Flugel. 
New York: Macmillan, 1933. 384 pp. 

How tHe Minpv Works. By Cyril Burt, Ernest Jones, 
Emanuel Miller, and William Moodie. New 


York: Appleton-Century, 1934. 336 pp. 
Preventive Manacement. By Henry B. Elkind 
New York: B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 


1931. 234 Pp- 
Wuat We Arg anp Way. By Laurence H. Mayers. 


New York: Sears Publishing Company, 1933. 


34° Pp- 
Puytoanatysis. By William Galt. London: Kegan 


Paul, Trench, Trubner and Company, 1933. 151 


PP- 
Cuitp Psycnorocy. By Buford J. Johnson. Spring- 


field, Ohio: Chas. C. Thomas, 1932. 439 pp. 


From no field of American science has 
there come a contribution of greater social 
significance than from psychiatry. For 
this reason White's book, Forty Years of 
Psychiatry, is indispensable to the sociol- 
ogist, for nowhere else at present is there 
such a vivid, revealing account of the 
American development of psychiatry. The 
book is more, however, than an authori- 
tative record of the remarkable changes 
that have taken place in psychiatric think- 
ing and practices—changes that have 
forced the reshaping of our social theories 
and policies and that are rebuilding our 
mores. It is also a book of extraordinary 
art. Rarely has any author been able 
to relate in an intimate, human way his 
contact with a great cultural innovation, 
and remain both frank and objective. 


This achievement of White’s leaves the 
reader convinced that through the book 
he has caught glimpses of not only one of 
our great social leaders in action but also 
of a personality who possesses the sound- 
ness and maturity psychiatry advocates. 
Always the author keeps in the back- 
ground as he relates his story—the meager- 
ness of the prevailing knowledge of 
mental diseases and the inadequate treat- 
ment of the patient at the beginning of 
his career, the progress made both here 
and in Europe, his administration of St. 
Elizabeth’s, and his part in the spread 
of mental hygiene. Nothing could more 
reveal the ideals that have motivated the 
man in his great public service than his 
closing words: 


Psychiatry, then, to my mind, presents in its devel- 
opment the results attained by man in his efforts to 
understand himself and as such it bids fair for some 
time to come to present in its results some of the most 
important and significant additions to scientific 
knowledge. It was the first medical specialty that 
perforce had to deal with man as a whole and not 
with some particular organ, and it was the first to 
appreciate to the full the practical significance of 
man’s distortion not only of the environment but of 
himself in his thinking and feeling processes. It 
therefore strikes at the very heart of the most impor- 
tant and significant problem that is presented to man, 
namely, the problem of himself, and so its develop- 
ment in the future will be of the utmost significance. 


Mental Hygiene in the Community is a sum- 
mary of the history, purposes, and activi- 
ties of mental hygiene, with emphasis 
upon its significance for the doctor, nurse, 
social worker, teacher, parent, minister, 
and other community leaders. The author 
is the Consultant in Psychiatric Social 
Work, Division on Community Clinics 
of the National Committee on Mental 
Hygiene. 
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The thinking of Freud has led to changes 
in his theories and an enlargement of his 
system. New Introductory Lectures on Psy- 
choanalysis is his first attempt to sum- 
marize this maturing of his psychology for 
popular reading and is supplementary to 
his General Introduction to Psychoanalysis 
published in this country in 1920. No 
student of human behavior, whatever his 
reaction to the Freudian psychology, can 
wisely ignore this book. 

In Psychoanalysis and Its Derivatives we 
are given briefly and in a remarkably clear 
and interesting way the meaning of psy- 
choanalysis and its derivatives. It stresses 
Freud, Jung, Adler, and Prinzhorn. The 
more important criticisms of psychoanaly- 
sis are also discussed. For its purpose 
there is no better book. 

A Hundred Years of Psychology. This 
record of a hundred years of the evolution 
of psychology is a splendid summary and 
interpretation of the development of the 
science from Herbart to the present. The 
author has carried out with skill his 
difficult task and has given us a brief but 
discriminating picture of the influences 
that have led to the coming of modern psy- 
chology, well adapted to the reader who 
seeks historic background for his interest. 

How the Mind Works is a composite book 
giving lectures broadcast by foremost 
students of psychology and psychiatry in 
England. It discusses the conscious and 
the unconscious mind, the development 
of the child, the problems of childhood, 
and the psychology of the sexes, of 
nations, politics, leisure, art, and religion. 
It is a stimulating book. 

Preventive Management. An application 
of the principles of mental hygiene to 
industry by some of the best known 
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specialists in the United States. It pre- 
sents a point of view that is being en- 
forced by recent legislation and by clearly- 
expressed changes in public opinion. A 
book of value not only to the student of 
American industry but to anyone interested 
in the problems of human adjustment that 
show themselves in factory and office as 
elsewhere. 

What We Are and Why is a popular pres- 
entation of recent progress in the science 
of endocrinology in the attempt to spread 
the knowledge of the relations of the 
endocrine glands to human conduct and 
personality traits. The most important 
discoveries in this field where recent 
science has done so much are made under- 
standable to the general reader. Care has 
been shown in the selection of the illus- 
trations. Pictures of morbid suggestion 
have been avoided. A good book for its 
purpose. 

Phyloanalysis is a very brief but clear 
statement of the meaning of group analy- 
sis, the therapeutic methodology de- 
veloped by Trigant Burrow. Of special 
interest to the sociologist for its slant on 
the psychological aspects of group inter- 
actions. 

Child Psychology brings together the 
most recent knowledge in the science of 
child life. It deals with the learning 
processes, locomotion, the emotions, and 
other special features of human develop- 
ment during childhood. The book has 
pictures, graphs, and tables that help bring 
out the discussions of the text. The 
point of view of the author appears in the 
following sentence. ‘‘Conservation of in- 
dividuality is as much the problem of the 
home and of school, as is conservation of 
the traditions of the group."’ 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER 


CLIFTON J. BRADLEY 


University of Kentucky 


Tae AmericaAN FarMER AND THE Export Marker. 
By Austin A. Dowell and Oscar B. Jesness. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1934. 
269 pp. $2.00. 

Tug Corron CoéperaTives IN THE SouTHEAST. By 
Wilson Gee and Edward Allison Terry. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century for the Institute for 
Research in the Social Sciences, University of 
Virginia, 1933. 271 pp. Maps and charts. 


As a contribution to the literature deal- 
ing with American farm policy, The 
American Farmer and the Export Market 
merits careful consideration both by stu- 
dents and the general public. Advocates 
of the agricultural adjustment plan, with 
its present emphasis upon domestic pro- 
duction for the home market, will per- 
haps regard the appraisal of the possi- 
bilities and limitations of this system as 
too conservative. This conservative note 
at a time when planning for this and 
planning for that are all the vogue, is, 
however, most wholesome and refreshing. 
Similar calm and disinterested appraisals 
of plans which have been adopted and 
are now operating in other industries are 
sorely needed. 

In the opening chapter, there is pre- 
sented an excellent statement of how the 
present difficult position of the American 
farmer developed. The agricultural re- 
sources and regions of the United States 
are reviewed in the next three chapters, 
following which the central topic of dis- 
cussion (farm exports) is introduced. 

Using methods which are more con- 
vincing than those usually employed, it is 
estimated that farm land devoted to the 
production of exports is nearly 60 million 
acres, or one out of every six cultivated 
acres, instead of 40 million, as more com- 
monly reported, or one out of every eight 
cultivated acres. The acceptance of the 


larger acreage estimate vitally affects 
both the general attitude towards farm 
exports and the formulating of plans con- 
cerning them. 

Because of comparative advantages, the 
United States cannot afford to cut back to 
a self-sufficiency basis in the production 
of several farm products, particularly, 
cotton and tobacco. Comparative ad- 
vantages demand that both nations and 
individuals specialize in those types of 
production where they are most efficient. 
A major weakness in the present agricul- 
tural adjustment plan grows out of the 
fact that through its operation we may at 
its end ‘‘have the same potential cotton 
producing land available, but the foreign 
markets would be supplied by other 
counties..... Withdrawal from export 
markets for a temporary period is fraught 
with the very grave danger that the place 
vacated will be occupied by others and 
broken trade relations may be re-estab- 
lished only with difficulty.” 

Considering the increasing efficiency of 
American farmers and other positive fac- 
tors, population growth and increased per 
capita consumption of farm products in 
the United States, the removal of sub- 
marginal farm land from production, and 
the shifting of farm production from ex- 
port to import crops, cannot be regarded 
as methods of solving the farm problem. 
These and many other interesting con- 
clusions are advanced. In discussing rural 
industrialization as the way out, this 
interesting comment was made: 


Not all factory workers are enthralled by the 
thought of open spaces and the opportunity to do 
manual labor on a plot of ground after working in a 
factory for several hours aday. Some of them seem to 
prefer living in a city flat just as some of the well-to-do 
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prefer an apartment hotel to a detached dwelling or 
suburban home. Cars may seem to be well nigh 
universal, but not all workers can afford such con- 
veniences, nor do they all look with pleasure on the 
idea of driving considerable distances to and from 
work in all kinds of weather. 


As illustrative of the authors’ views on 
internationa] trade, and of their social 
mindedness, the following citations are 
given: 


Exchange of commodities and service is an essen- 
tial feature of the modern age of specialization. . . . 
It is not of financial advantage to an individual to pro- 
duce things for himself when, everything considered, 
he can buy them for less than it costs him to produce 
them. The same principle holds true for nations. . . . 
Attack is being made upon ‘‘overproduction,’’ and 
schemes have been developed to curtail output. Re- 
strictions on international trade are just as man-made 
as is any over-extension of producing capacity. If 
something can be done about the latter, something 
can be done about trade restrictions. Of the two, 
trade restrictions fall most clearly within the domain 
of government, for governments are the agencies 
through which such restrictions are developed. Gov- 
ernments attempting to alleviate distress by influenc- 
ing the production programs of private individuals 
might well show greater concern over solving the part 
of the problem caused by trade restrictions they have 
fostered and adopted... . We are face to face with 
the situation of having more land in this country than 
we have economic use for, and curtailment of produc- 
tion will make the situation more acute... . It is 
difficult to force farmers out of production when alter- 
native Opportunities are lacking. . . . To argue that 
the world can produce more than it can consume is to 
set limits to human wants that we do not recognize. 
Just because some lines may become overextended, 
and because in a period of depression many lines may 
appear to be, it does not follow that all wants have 
been satisfied. It is production, not curtailment of 
production, that satisfies wants. The problem is not 
how to bring about general curtailment of production 
but how to establish a balance in production and 
distribution that will lead to the greatest possible 
satisfaction of wants. 


Finally, it may fairly be stated that the 
authors believe that long-run prosperity 
for American farmers will only be possible 
through the maintenance of export outlets 
for those farm commodities in the produc- 
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tion of which their efficiency to produce 
excels. 

Largely in response to low prices, 
American farmers organized a score of 
coGperative cotton marketing associations 
from 1921 through 1926. Eight of these 
associations were organized in 1921 imme- 
diately following the major price col- 
lapse of 1920. Because of reorganiza- 
tions, mergers, and discontinuances, only 
thirteen such associations functioned in 
marketing the 1930 cotton crop. Through 
the financial and other assistance of the 
Federal Farm Board, however, the propor- 
tion of the 1930 crop marketed coépera- 
tively was greater than ever before. Of 
the latter crop, about one-sixth was 
marketed codperatively. 

In The Cotton Codperatives in the Southeast, 
the authors present interesting and well- 
prepared case studies of the four associa- 
tions which were formed in the South- 
eastern states of Alabama, Georgia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. While 
differing somewhat in accomplishment 
and details of organization, these four 
associations have much in common. All 
were Sapiro inspired and dominated as to 
inception, and were, therefore, organized 
as large-scale, centralized associations 
with long-time, inflexible or ‘‘iron-clad”’ 
contracts. 

Major reasons advanced for the present 
state of codperative cotton marketing in 
the South are: (1) lack of experience. 
Too often we forget that the present suc- 
cess of codperatives in certain European 
countries is the outgrowth of decades of 
coGperative education and effort. (2) 
Emphasis upon price control by or- 
ganizers, officials, and members of codp- 
erative marketing associations instead of 
emphasis upon service. (3) The lack of 
any qualitative standard for membership. 
Any cotton producer, despite his apti- 
tudes, connections, and financial status, 
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can become a member of an association. 
Quoting the authors on this point: ‘“The 
co6perative associations in North Europe 
would ‘tilt their noses celestially’ at the 
thought of admitting an individual merely 
because he grew a particular commodity.”’ 
(4) Difficulty of maintaining satisfactory 
contact between the association manage- 
ment and membership. 

It is refreshing that some of the reasons 
so commonly advanced as major, and 
which do not ring true, for the failure of 
codperative marketing to develop in the 
South, are assigned secondary impor- 
tance. Among these are: (1) hostile atti- 
tude of intrenched trade interests; (2) mis- 
takes of association management; (3) 
large salaries, wasteful expenditures and 
other high costs of association operation; 
(4) “‘coéperation handed down from 
above;"’ and (5) misrepresentation and ex- 
treme Campaign promises during organiza- 
tion periods. 

The authors conclude that ‘‘cotton 
coéperatives have contributed substan- 
tially to the improvement of the cotton 
marketing situation in the South,"’ despite 
the relatively small proportion of each 
crop so marketed since the first associa- 
tions were organized in 1921, They also 
believe that the leaders of the codperative 
movement in the South are coming ‘‘to 
see clearly that the central and most im- 
portant concern of a codperative cotton 
marketing association is that of securing 
a satisfactory price return to its membership, 
and that any other service which the 
codperative performs is secondary to and 
contingent upon the successful accomplish- 
ment of this primary function.” 

Such studies contribute materially to an 
understanding of sound principles and 
practices in particular fields of endeavor. 
The authors are to be congratulated upon 
the fine way in which they have recorded 
and interpreted the codperative cotton 


movements in four states. These analyses 
will be of inestimable value as guides in 
future codperative endeavor. 


America’s Soctat Morauity: DitgMMAsS OF THE 
Cuancinc Mores. By James Hayden-Tufts. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1933, 376 
pp- Library Edition $3.00; Educational Edition 
$2.40. (American Social Science Series). 


In 1908, John Dewey and the author of 
the book now under review published 
their famous Ethics. The contrasts be- 
tween that and the present volume provide 
some interesting intimations as to changes 
which have been taking place in social 
thinking during the intervening quarter 
century. 

The earlier book had three main parts. 
The first discussed ‘“The Beginnings and 
Growth of Morality,’’ including such 
topics as primitive solidarity, kinship 
groups, socializing agencies in early 
society, mores, taboos, custom, Hebrew 
and Greek moral development, mediaeval 
ideals, the Renaissance, and_ reflective 
morality. Pare Il in the 1908 volume 
dealt with ‘Theory of the Moral Life,"’ 
including such topics as types of moral 
theory, conduct and character, happiness 
and conduct, duty, the place of the self in 
the moral life, and the virtues. Part II] in 
the early book was called ‘The World of 
Action.’” Ie dealt with the ethics of 
political, economic, and family life. 

In the new book, Part I has disappeared, 
though traces of the historical approach 
appear in various chapters. Part II has 
shrunk to two chapters, called ‘‘What is 
Social Morality?’’ and “‘What the Ameri- 
can Citizen Values.’ The other 18 chap- 
ters dea] with such topics as ‘‘Suicide—a 
Symptom,"’ ‘‘The Mores of Sex, Marriage 
and Family,’’ ‘‘Moral Dilemmas of Busi- 
ness,’’ ‘‘Moral Problems of Government,"’ 
“The Lawless Strong,’ ‘‘Young Delin- 
quent and Professional Criminal,’’ ‘‘The 
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Conscientious Objector,’’ ‘‘The Unsolved 
Problem of Intoxicants,’’ and ‘‘Public and 
Private Morals.’’ The six dilemmas of 
business which Tufts treats illustrate 
something of his approach: (1) market 
standards of quality; (2) market standards 
of price; (3) the profit motive versus 
public welfare; (4) competition versus 
combination, and free competition versus 
fair competition; (5) advantages and 
perils of economic power; (6) speculation 
versus giving an equivalent. 

The modernity of Tuft’s new book con- 
sists not merely in the introduction of cur- 
rent social issues. It is expressed also in 
the broad expansion of factuality at the 
expense of dialectical discussion. Current 
concrete ethical perplexities, arranged into 
categories, practically constitute the book. 
This text is not so much a tool for solving 
ethical problems, or even for suggesting 
how to go about solving them. It is 
rather a formulation of perplexities. The 
author prefaces his work thus: 


The interpretation which is here offered is that our 
institutions of family, indusery, business, and govern- 
ment are now facing conflicting forces and demands 
which give rise co genuine moral dilemmas--dilemmas 


of the group. . . . The important fact is believed to be 


not that certain individuals deserve censure , . . but 
that standards themselves are uncertain, and in some 


cases shifting. To discover these moral dilemmas 


and explore the factors that are causing strains and 
tensions is the purpose of this volume. 


Most sociologists will, perhaps, value 
this text more highly because it merely 
presents certain facts, with some inter- 
pretative comment, and offers nothing con- 
clusive or even directly useful as a guide to 
personal conduct or social policy. But 
the reviewer wishes to raise the question 
whether this type of approach, so well in 
harmony with current modes of social 
thinking, is not merely a transition phase. 
It seems doubtful whether the analyses 
presented in this volume are formulated 
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precisely enough to be of scientific value, 
except as precursors of a much deeper and 
more searching inquiry. And when that 
more profound study. has been carried 
forward some distance, it may become 
apparent that a systematic, pragmatic, 
verifiable theory of human motivation and 
valuation must underlie the science of 
social ethics. 

In view of the wide discussion which 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s views have stirred 
up, the following comment from Tuft’s 
last chapter is of interest: 


If it were our purpose to consider the merits of 
Niebuhr's analysis, it would be pertinent to point out 
that one fundamental assumption, namely, that 
egoism and altruism stand for the ethical poles in 
conduct, is by no means indisputable. Suicide is not 
the apex of virtue. The moral ideal, whether it takes 
the more intimate mold of personal! relations in the 
religious conception of love, or the mold of less inti- 
mate affection but no less reverent respect for personal 
worth in the political and economic conceptions of 
atquam ¢t bonum, fair, right, and good, can not be 
graded simply in terms of self versus others. It in- 
volves a comprehensive social whole in a kingdom of 
ends in which persons stand to each other in many 
kinds of relation, and fulfill various functions, Inone 
situation love may be the transcendent good; in 
another fair dealing; in another, resistance... . The 
complex character of moral values and duties must be 
fundamental in any appraisal, We cannot ignore this 
fact if we are to make a thoroughly realistic analysis 


Horney Harr. 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 






Mernops or Statistica ANALYSIS IN THE SocrAL 
Sciences. By George R. Davies and Walter F. 
Crowder. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 


1933- 355 PP: 


Here is a book designed for classroom 
use aS a text in introductory statistics, 
with the social science orientation. The 
material covered includes, as would be 
expected, sampling, tabulation, averages, 
index numbers, seasonal variation, prob- 
able error, curve fitting, coefficients of cor- 
relation, and other essentials of such a 
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course. The authors, however, bring to 
this volume a fuller presentation of 
mathematical theory than is usually given, 
and for that reason have added to the 
value of their work. 

Each chapter contains a discussion of 
elementary material and, following this, 
a presentation of the more complex tech- 
niques. Exercises for laboratory use are 
included as the third part of each chapter, 
and are ably presented. The volume as a 
whole is concerned with techniques rather 
than method, but is the better for not 
having had injected a discussion of the 
latter in a beginning treatise. 

The student of economics will likely find 
here a book well adapted for presenting 
statistics from his point of view. The 
exercises are largely drawn from the field 
of economics and commerce. Whether 
the student of politics and government 
will find as practicable an application for 
his field is doubtful. The sociologist will 
have here far more for use than he has in 
Elmer’s Social Statistics which, to this 
reviewer, falls short in that it attempts to 
give a working knowledge of statistics 
without a sufficiently strong background 
of mathematical theory. 

Davies and Crowder have brought out 
a book that is lucidly written and that 
deserves the careful attention of every 
teacher of introductory statistics. 

Mary Puuecar Sita. 

Hollins College. 


Upron Srnciair Presents Witt1aM Fox. By Upton 
Sinclair. Los Angeles, California: Author, 1933. 
xvii + 377 pp. $3.00. 


Among the social forces of the past 
decade in the United States, none is more 
deserving cf study than the motion 
picture. The development of the film 
industry and the influence of its product 
upon American attitudes and habits have 
by no means as yet been subjected to the 


study they deserve. The present volume 
is limited in its intent, and does not pre- 
tend to discuss the motion picture as a 
general social influence. Nevertheless, 
sociologists will find much in it of interest 
to them, as well as innumerable illustra- 
tions for class discussion of contemporary 
mores in the field of business. 

The book gives the personal story of 
the spectacular rise and collapse of Fox 
film and associated corporations. Three 
and four hours a day for more than a 
month, William Fox dictated to Upton 
Sinclair his version of the complicated 
chain of events that comprise the history 
of Fox Films. As presented it is the tale 
of the good millionaire who was squeezed 
out by the machinations and sharp prac- 
tices of greedy bankers. The basic thesis 
is that today control tends to shift from 
the men who know a business into the 
hands of envious financiers upon whom 
they become dependent through the proc- 
ess of credit expansion. Fox undertakes 
to tell his story, he says, in order that the 
public may learn of the current practices 
in high finance, and also to vindicate his 
own good name. 

The intricate details pertaining to credit 
and stock manipulation behind the Fox 
development are intriguing, but more 
fundamental perhaps is the picture the 
book gives of what occurs when any 
immense social institution (such as the 
motion picture) develops rapidly without 
traditions or restraining mores to dictate 
the conditions of growth. What is more 
amazing than that William Fox, who 
began his career as a vender of stove 
polish, later advancing to the rdle of 
cutter in a clothing factory, could with a 
capital expenditure of $1600 in 1904 
build up an enterprise that in twenty-five 
years should have assets of more than 
three hundred million dollars? Perhaps 
only the fact that stock representing his 
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corporations could sell at ror in 1929 
and at 2 a few months later! The com- 
petitive factors, the manipulations, the 
attitudes that are revealed as underlying 
modern business initiative make illu- 
minating reading. Disregarding the al- 
most naive interpretation that Fox and 
Sinclair sometimes give to these facts, 
the material they put before the reader is 
of high social significance, and warrants 
wide circulation. It certainly will be 


invaluable as background for anyone seek- 
ing to acquire a realistic view of the post 
war motion picture industry. 
Ma coi” M. WItey. 
University of Minnesota. 


InstrTUTIONAL Benavror, Essays Toward a Re- 
Interpreting of Contemporary Social Organization. 
By Floyd Henry Allport. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1933. xiii + 


§26 pp. 


Among the readers of Allport’s Institu- 
tional Behavior will be seekers after a 
definition of the much-hounded word, 
institution. Although Professor Allport’s 
search for its meaning takes him through 
such expressions as ‘‘established usages,”’ 
“system of habits or reactions,’ and such 
descriptive words as ‘‘social vestiges,”’ 
he does not absorb any of them sufficiently 
to cast aside the popular definition of 
institution as schools, churches, and 
prisons. Proceeding, Dr. Allport finds 
‘a challenging conclusion: an institution, 
perhaps, is not a substantive thing at all.” 

How, then, can one find the snark? By 
going a’hunting, of course! Professor 
Allport says: “‘We shall attempt here to 
see specific men and women trying to 
solve their own problems through the 
behavior which they call their institu- 
tions."’ Dr. Allport says some critics may 
think ‘‘that some of the essays following 
lack even the character of objective, 
scientific description.’ We agree. We 


af 


think they are subjective and ethical, 
but cracking good stuff! 

To Allport a societal organism is an 
easily perverted fiction.’ Representing no 
human being, yet all, it can be made 
slave by any aggressive master. Through 
politics, economics, the family, education, 
religion, and “‘Seeing Women As They 
Are,’’ Allport ferrets out distinguished 
fictions. Liars (or exploiters, as you wish 
to call them) are not vile—only the habits 
of mind which permit the submissive to 
believe them. Structures of society (gov- 
ernment, business, schools, etc.) are not 
wrong, only the habits of thinking and 
acting that they breed and foster. Allport 
has only one sacred cow—the desirability 
of individual freedom. Whatever makes 
us more self-integrated, more self-reliant, 
more usably self-conscious is blessed. 
Our submissiveness, our unthinking mal- 
leability is the devil deplored. That is 
why Allport’s Institutional Behavior can be 
called, Aristotle's Analysis and Critique of 
Modern Ethics. 

Even those who are far from being 
rampant individualists will appreciate 
Allport’s ability to drive through the 
rationalizations of our prominent societal 
functions, and get down to the bed-rock of 
individual control. Ripley, Berle and 
Means, Lowenthal have preceded him in 
the economic field; Cooley in the socio- 
logical division; Merriam and Lasswell in 
politics. They have pointed out that 
neither ‘‘forces’’ nor ‘‘laws’” controlled 
the logic of events, but that strong, un- 
conventional, aggressive personalities 
fought for positions of dominance over 
more submissive, unthinking people. The 
leaders’ very lack of widespread ethics 
enabled them to offer believable rationali- 
zations for their thoroughly shocking 
conduct. Exploiters they were. But 
society hid them. 

Despite Allport’s recognition of the 
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individuals behind the impersonal, cor- 
porate Thing he is not to be diverted into 
a muck-raking or a ‘‘power’’ analysis. 
He gives his major attention not to the 
high priests of the institution cult, but to 
the institution ritualists—to us. In our 
behalf he asks: Where are our institutional 
habits leading us? Will we be happier, 
or will our psychological problems be in- 
tensified by the coming era of techno- 
logical leisure? What kind of men will the 
survivors be? 

Allport answers: Our institutions de- 
mand a non-biological, super-mental man! 
Rather than stake all on the appearance of 
that man he would return to an era of 
individualism, possibly one without in- 
stitutions. Allport’s own words hold 
the climax and essence of Institutional 
Behavior: ‘I, for one, have faith in in- 
dividuals. I am not deeply impressed by 
our institutional habits.”’ 

Institutional Behavior consists of a series 
of essays, written in an informal, pictur- 
esque, and narrative style, alive with epi- 
sodes. Footnotes and _ references to 
scholarly works are missing but this does 
not disappoint the reader, for here is 
Allport, not the professional psychologist, 
but Allport, the man, casting aside the 
mere forms of academic utterance and 
revealing his personality as he has never 
done before. 

The University of North Carolina Press 
is to be congratulated both for making 
these essays available to the public and for 
an unusually artistic printing job. 

Viota Wycxorr. 

New York University. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS AND THEIR ADMINISTRATION: WITH 
SpeciaL RerereNce TO THE Far West, 1849-1860. 
By Alban W. Hoopes. Philadelphia: The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1932. 264 pp. 
$2.50. 

As the title indicates, this study of 

Indian affairs is confined to one section 


only of the United States and to a rela- 
tively short period of time. It was, how- 
ever, a section and period in which the 
policy of a permanent Indian frontier 
broke down and the foundations of a new 
system were laid. The first chapter is an 
excellent discussion of the effect of the 
territorial expansion of the eighteen- 
forties on Indian affairs and frontier de- 
fense. It clearly shows why the policy of 
a permanent Indian frontier was aban- 
doned. The freedom of transit to the Far 
West demanded the breakup of the Indian 
country and the proper safeguarding of the 
rights of the Indians demanded a new 
system of control. The second chapter 
deals with the Office of Indian Affairs. 
It was transferred in 1849 from the War 
Department to the newly created De- 
partment of the Interior. This change 
led to a bitter conflict between military 
and civilian control which, in part at 
least, explains the general inefficiency in 
the handling of Indian affairs. 

Following the two general chapters are 
four which treat, somewhat in detail, of 
the Indians and their control in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Utah, Texas, and 
New Mexico. Among the more impor- 
tant factors discussed are: the beginnings 
of the reservation system, based upon 
agriculture and self-sufficiency; the in- 
efficiency of the Federal government as 
reflected in the tardy action on, and rejec- 
tion of, treaties; the evils of the spoils 
system in the appointment and removal 
of superintendents and Indian agents; the 
dishonesty of officials, who not only 
misused but actually stole Indian funds; 
the complications which arose in Utah 
because of the Mormons; the efficiency of 
supervised Indian farms; and the dual 
responsibility of the whites and the 
Indians in the beginnings of numerous 
wars between the two races. 

The last two chapters deal with the 
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actual breakup of the permanent Indian 
country, stretching from the ‘great bend”’ 
of the Missouri River on the east to the 
Rocky Mountains on the west, and with 
the beginnings of severalty allotment of 
lands to the individual Indians. The 
evils of the conflict of civil and military 
authorities is emphasized, and the effects 
of the slavery issue and transcontinental 
communication on the failure of the gov- 
ernment’s Indian policy are clearly and 
forcefully brought out. 

In this little volume Dr. Hoopes has 
given us the best account of the adminis- 
tration of Indian affairs (within its pre- 
scribed limits of course) that it has been 
the privilege of the reviewer to read. 
While a doctoral dissertation, the work is 


singularly free from the faults usually 
attributed to the first efforts of the be- 
ginning scholar. Clear and forceful in its 
presentation, the story is neither burdened 
with details nor given over to sweeping 
generalizations. It is rather a happy 
blending of the two. Ample documen- 
tation and a comprehensive bibliography 
of manuscript and published sources attest 
the research of the author. Little adverse 
criticism can be made of the work. The 
first chapter would be more valuable, how- 
ever, if maps and charts showing the 
location of Indian tribes and the various 
places mentioned had been included. 
FietcHer M. Green. 


Emory University. 
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FAMILIES UNDER THE PLAN OF THE FeperaL Emer- 
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by Miriam Simons Leuck. Chicago: American 
Public Welfare Association, 1934. 28 pp. 

America’s Capacity To CoNnsuME. By Maurice 
Leven, Harold G. Moulton and Clark Warburton. 
Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1934. 
272 pp. $3.00. 

PHotropLay APPRECIATION IN AMERICAN HiGu ScHoots. 
By William Lewin. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1934. 122 pp. 

An IntrRopucTION To CuLTuRAL ANTHROPOLOGY. By 
Robert H. Lowie. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, Inc., 1934. 365 pp. 
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By James D. Magee, Willard E. Atkins, Emanuel 
Stein. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 
1934. 81 pp. $0.75. 

OrGANIZATION FOR SociaL Wetrare. By George E. 
Mangold. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1934. 494 pp. $3.50. 
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Martin. Reprinted from the July, 1934, issue of 
Tue Tax MaGazine. 3 pp. 

Tue AMERICAN ProsLeEM or GOVERNMENT. By 
Chester C, Maxey. New York: Crofts, 1934. 
693 pp- $3.75. 

Human Sreriuity. Causation, Diagnosis, and Treat- 
ment. A Practical Manual of Clinical Procedure. 
By Samuel Raynor Meaker. Baltimore: Williams 
& Wilkins, 1934. Illustrated. 276 pp. $4.00. 

Tug Story or American Dissent. By John M. 
Mecklin. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1934. 
381 pp. $3.50. 
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Anonymous. Los Angeles, California: Wetzel 
Publishing Co., 1934. 192 pp. $2.00. 

Wo Suatt Survive. By J. L. Moreno. Washing- 
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pany, 1934. 440pp- $4.00. 

Kegpinc a Sounp Minn. By John J. B. Morgan. 
New York: Macmillan, 1934. 440 pp. 
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Kewal Motwani. Madras, India: Ganesh and 
Company, 1934. 261 pp. 

Tue GoveRNMENT oF Texas: A Survey. Edited by 
S. D. Myres, Jr. Papers Presented at the First 
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$1.75. 
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New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934. 
282 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Famiry. By M. F. Nimkoff. Under the editor- 
ship of William F. Ogburn. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1934. 526 pp. $3.00. 
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Famiuigs. Prepared by Ruth Okey and Mary Gor- 
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Nature's Way. The Fertile and Sterile Periods of 
Marriage. By Victor C. Pedersen. New York: 
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GovERNMENT ExpgRIMENTATION IN Busingss. By 
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268 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Diasoric Roor. By Vincenzo Petrullo. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934. 
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Raciat Contacts aNp Socirat Resgzarcn. Papers 
Presented at the Twenty-cighth Annual Meeting 
of the American Sociological Society, Held at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, December 27-30, 1933. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1934. 
129 pp. $1.50. 

An Inrropuction To Sex Epucation. By Winifred 
V. Richmond. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1934. 312 pp. Illustrated. $2.50. 

Birp Portraits in Cotor. Two Hundred Ninety- 
Five North American Species. Text by Thomas 
S. Roberts. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1934. Illustrated with 92 color plates. 
$3.50. 

ConporceT AND THE Rise or Lisgratism. By J. 
Salwyn Schapiro. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1934. 311 pp. $3.50. 

Tue New Roap To Procress. By Samuel D. Schmal- 
hausen. New York: Falcon Press, Inc., 1934. 
409 pp. $3.00. 

Bgronp Conscience. By T. V. Smith. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1934. 373 pp. $3.00. 
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ley: University of California, June, 1934. 18 pp. 
$0.25. 

Taz Dancgrous Acg 1n Man. A Treatise on the 
Prostate Gland. By Chester Tilton Stone. New 
York: Macmillan, 1934. 105 pp. $1.75. 

Eskimo Year. By George Miksch Sutton. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 321 pp. 
Menrtat Hyoiene or THE Scuoot Curtp. By Percival 
M. Symonds. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany, 1934. 321 pp. $1.50. 

Psycao.oorcaL DiaGnosis 1n Sociat ApyustMENT. By 
Percival M.Symonds. Cincinnati: American Book 
Company, 1934. 362 pp. $3.00. 

Tue Herp Eacn Orner Crus. A one-act play. By 
Booth Tarkington. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1934. 26 pp. $0.50. 

Juventtz EmproymMent aNnp Epucation. By R. H. 
Tawney. London: Oxford University Press, 1934. 
2o pp. $0.55. Paper. 
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Horace Taylor with the Collaboration of Columbia 


College Associates in Economics, Government and 
Public Law, History, and Philosophy. Volume 
One. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1934. 516 pp. $2.75. 

Geneaocy or Sex. Sex in its myriad forms, from 
the one-celled animal to the human being. By 
Curt Thesing. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
Introduction to the American edition by Smith Ely 
Jelliffe. New York: Emerson Books, 1934. 286 
pp. $5.00. 

Mopgsrn American Prosg. Edited by Carl Van 
Doren. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1934. 939 PP- 

Essays 1N our CHANGING Orpgr. By Thorstein 
Veblen. New York: The Viking Press, 1934. 472 
pp. $3.00. 

New Sources or Inpian History, 1850-1891. By 
Stanley Vestal. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1934. 351 pp. $3.50. 

Ir's Up to Us. By James P. Warburg. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1934. 207 pp. $2.00. 

Wortp Civinization. By Hutton Webster and 
Edgar Bruce Wesley. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1934." 844 pp. $2.12. 

Apam's Daucuter. By Wells Wells. New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1934. 425 pp. $3.00. 

Tue Sex Lire or THE UNMarriED Aputt. An inquiry 
into and an Interpretation of Current Sex Practices. 
Edited by Ira S. Wile. New York: Vanguard, 
1934. 320pp. $2.50. 

Lire AND Letrers IN THE Papryi. By John Garrett 
Winter. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1933. 308 pp. 

Evceng O'Nem: A Criticat Stupy. By Sophus 
Keith Winther. New York: Random House, 1934. 
303 pp. $2.00. 

Depression AND Recovery. By Dale Yoder and 
George R. Davies. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1934. 298 pp. $2.00. 

An Intropucrory Sociotocy. By Kimball Young. 
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Comparative Psychology, edited by F. A. Moss (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1934. 529 pp. 
$3.50), was listed incorrectly as Comparative Sociology in Socian Forces, October, 1934, 
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